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"RIGHT HONOURABLE j |} 


1 wy 


Cnanuns Lond Hairrax, 


u Lesp, : 3 
nu rrupg of manners a and 1 
dies is uſually mentioned as one of 50 
| > Rrongedt motives to affeQion and & 
ſteem; but the paſſianate veneration 1 1 
3 | have f for r lordſhip, I think, flows 4 

from. an ad nating cr of 
which, in n the whole courſe. of theſe par 
4 pers, 1 have acknowledged myſelf i incap- J 
ale. While I buſy myſelf ay ae = 
” es eg 7 


DEDICATION. + 
upon earth, and can pretend to no othet 


than being a looker on, you are conſpi- | 
: cuous in the buſy and polite world, both 
in the world of men, and that of letters: 
while I am filent and unobſerved i in pu- 


* blic meetings, you are admired by all that 3 


on of different talents meets in- him whoſe 


approach you as the life and genius of the : 
fy converſation. What an happy conjunRi- : 


whole diſcourſe i is at once animated by the L 


ſttrength and force of reaſon, and adorned I 
With all the graces and embelliſmments of 
wit? When learning irradi c ates common bo 


= - life, it is then i in its higheſt uſe and per- 


| ſection; and it is to ſuch as your lordfhip, 0 


| chat ths ſciences owe the eſteem which 5 
ſmey have with the active part of mankind. . 
| Knowledge of books in recluſe men, = | 


5 . 


DEDICATION. 


| fike that ſort of lanthorn which hides him 


who carries it, and ferves only to paſs. 
| 4hroagh Geret and gloomy paths of his 


own; but in the poſſeſſion. of a man f 


buſineſs, it is as a torch in the hand of one 


who is willing and able to ſhew thoſe, - 

: who are bewildered, the way which leads 
T to their proſperity and welfare. A ge- 
| nerous concatn dar your country, and 1 
| a paſſion for every thing which is truly | 
great and noble, are what actuate all your 
life. and actions; 3 and I hope you will for- 


=: give me that 1 bave an ambition chis book 


i may be placed in the lib VO 
jadge of what is valuable, in that library  } 
Vhere the choice is ſuch, that it will not be 
1 diſparagement to. be the meaneſt author 


ary of ſo good = . 4 


in it. Forgive me, my lord, for taking, 


- 


oy 


DEDICATION. 


this occaſion of telling all the. world how 
ardeatly I love and honour you; and that 
I am, with the. utmoſt gratitude for all 


; your favours, 
MY LORD, 


* ES * 


1 . 
5 dae, and. 


8 


Tux seserarer- 
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; Oualis «bs andi venantum wurmure „ i 
Horruit in Macular— STATLUS.. 
A when the tiproſs bears the bunter's din, 
L thouſand angry eit Cie ber ſin... 


- BOUT the tees Gro 
opera at the theatre in the Hay-market,. where 
I I could not but take notice of two parties of very 
S — — 


caſt — —— upon one another; 
1 were placed in thoſe different 


TR ee Eg. 
and ecmed 10 @ there with no other mention but to fe 
the inquiry 1 found, that the body of Ama 
e mere. Whine, and thee on aw Jef; 9 


Tories : and that thoſe who had placed themſelves in the 


F faces had not 
et declared themſelyes. Theſe laſt, however, as Lafterwards 

= — daily, and took their party with ene 
ide or the other ; inſomuch that I obſerved in veral ß 
* „„ ; 


„ THE SPECTATOR. W. er. 
are now all gone over to the Whig or Tory fade of the face. | 


| The cenſorious ſay, 1 whoſe hearts are aim 


cel at, are often the al js ade ig of e. 
Gee is thys d under a king of di 
— peher bo off and allorned by th 
er; and that the as ge erp bp i 


according to the principles of the man who hbmah f- 
vour. But 
cal coquettes, who . 


much as for their own private adv it is certain, that 
An OO . 
ciple, and with an eye to theintereſt of t * 
Lam informed that ſome of them adler ſo | to 


their party, and are ſo far from their weil for 


the public to their paſſion for any particular perſon, that 


nenn af montawmentin « lets hoe hs ed 


With her huſband, that, Whatever his opinions are, ſh c ſhall 5 


be at liberty to patch on which ſidle ſhe p leales.. 


may be then of a ſew fantaſti- 
for the public good ſo 


* 
0 


* Imvsr here take eter che Betting, a fmous Wig 3 


, has moſt unfortunately a very beautiful 


X the Tory par of her orcheady which being very cope 
t her face, Fa had. | 


—ññ— But, "whatever this na- 


turul patch may ſvem to intimate, it is well knon that her 
are {till the ſame. This unlucley 85 


notions of government 

mole, however, has miſſed ſeveral coxcombs; and Hke the 
| out-of falſe colours, made ſome of them, converit 
with Keſalinua in what 
„when on a-fudden/ſhe given them an 1 ö 
, that has ſunk them — If Roſalindg is un- 


— nhich< 


ILA told wat many vo mares, who farms 


| Ave been taught t0 believe ther this anti) ſpotting af 
we face was unlawful, are now reconciled by a for. 
; their cauſe, t0-what they could not be prompted by a con. 
Lern for their beauty. This way of declaring war upon 
one another, puis me in mind of what is reported of the 


5 W ee 


= —— — — 


thought the ſpirit of her par-— 


Sortunate in her mole wy way _ af 


a 0v- 


£ 


think I ſhould not have di 


5 4 rage in women, as it only ſerves to aggravate the 
. — | 


F 
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or as Mr. Cowley bas imitated the verſe gun and wth 
„„ 162 1 
She fwells with angry Pride a 
And calls 2 It her - ſpots on ev'ry fide. 


"Munn I was in the ne e 4 


T had the eurioſity to count the patches on both ſides, and 
found the Tory patches to be about twenty ſtronger than 


the Whig; — — incqailicy; | 
the next morning found the whole puppet-ſhow filled with 


faces ſpotted after the Whiggiſh manner. Whether or no 
the ladies had retreated hither in order to rally their forces, 
J cannot tell; but the next night they came in ſo great a 


| body to the opera, that they out-numbered the 


TH1s account of party-patches will, I am afraid, appear 


improbable to thoſe who live ata diſtance from the faſhion- 
able world; but as it is a diſtinction of a very ſingular na- 


ture, and what perhaps may never meet with a parallel, 1 
harged the office of a fairhful 
* had not I recorded it. : 

Lava, in former papers, endeavoured to expoſe this 


that reign among men, and in a 


Wnar the Romans and Sakiner were at war, and juſt Ee 


* | 
Ivo N 


we, E n 

many unnatural diviſions, that if they continue, it will be a 
misfortune to be born init. The Greeks thought it fo im- 

| ON In gn rn es. 
and contentions, that for this reaſon, among at the 
forbad them, under pin of deat, tobe prefer a th 


. —— A 4 
: aa. | 
ts they nll enlenrour to cut-Ghine them bn all ther | 


* 
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| — 


3 for private women to hive 
- the t. provi —— 
2 wy. eye nonder + | 
r ——ů 
thoſe who are the open, profetſed, undoubted enemies of 
their faith, liberty and country. When the Komans were 
| preſſed with a Foreign enemy, the ladies voluntarily con- 
5 which — — 
— up 
eyes of their that from thence- 
fort by a law to pronounce public o- 
tions at the funeral of a woman in praiſe of the deceaſed 


1 common enemy, what decrees ought no tobe made in 
Four of them? 


*. THE SPECTATOR Ix 


OLE” 
| Hl irene ri, ond mel a fv | 


ASSING under Lud ate day, I heard a 
voice bawling — wie ws, whe 1 og I had 
Aer 7 — Coming near to the grate, the 
priſoner called me by my name, and deſired I would throw 
ſomething into the box : I was ont of countenanee for him, 


: punt troenton Je} worn Selah ade I went 
— 4 — ſome men, 


— — all forts of con- 
e perſon who bepped of me is now, as I take 

, With him till about the 
; . 


but | that i was the fame bgaeg oF ice ch 1 
| worked in kisbehevicur in both fortithes * the fame little 
mind was inſolent in riches, and” ſhameleſs" in poverty. | 

r - 


bt 
1 e 


12 | 
3 
—1 — and Hater 


* 


= THE SPECTATOR. Vo. 82. 
to reckon with my laundreſs. This being almoſt all the 
buſineſs I have in the world for the care of my own affairs, 
T am at full leiſure to obſerve upon what others do, with 
relation to their equi Tc @conomy. 


WHen I walk the and obſerve the hurry about 
me in this town, 


Where with like haſte, thro di em, ways they run, 
Some to undo, and ſome to be undone ; 


I ay, o caters ef cutter cnt 2h 
mours, with the pains they both take for the accompbiſb- 
ment of the ends mentioned in the above verſes of Denham, 
1 cannot much wonder at the endeavour after gain, but am 
extremely aſtoniſhed that men can be fo inſenſible of the 
Sr of at he Bin, One would think it i 
ible a man who is „ 
that his creditor has, from that moment in which he trani- 
greſſes payment, ſo much as that demand comes to in his 
diebtor's honour, liberty, and fortune. One would think 

he did not know, that his creditor can ſay the worſt thing 
l imaginable of him, to wit, That be is unjuſt, without de- 


famation ; and can ſeize his perſon, without-being 
of an allault. Yet ſuch is the looſe and aband — 


of ſome mens minds, that they can live under theſe con- 


ſtant apprehenſions, and ſtill go on to increaſe the cauſe of 
them. Can there be a more low and ſervile condition, 
than to be aſhamed, or afraid to ſee any one man breath- 
Ing? yet he that is much in debt, is in chat condition with 
| relation to twenty different people. There are indeed cir- 
75 cumſtances wherein men of honeſt natures may become li- 

able to debts, by ſome unadviſed gui ys” wg 
5 point of their life, or mortgaging a man's hotieſty as a ſe- 
curity for that of another, and the. like; but thele inſtan- 
ces are ſo particular and circumſtantiated, that they cannot 


come within general conſiderations: for one ſuch cale as 


one of theſe, there are ten, where a man, to keep up a 
Farce of retinue and grandeur within his own houſe, ſhall 

hrink at the expectation of ſurly demands at his doors 
"The debtor is the creditor's criminal, and all the officers of . 


| are no other than ſo 1 in authority o make 
e inſt kim. Human 3 ; 


power and ſtate, whom we behold make ſo great a figure, 


e, T NSC TAT. 13. J 
on his having the vengeance lawallots him; and the debtor . | 
| owes his liberty to his neighbour, as much as the murder 
VS FO FOR 
Ovxk are, in de ma- 
Sb method of being ſo 
neration to generation. The father mortgages 
"nh, op ys very young: and the boy is to marry as 
rr and ſind portions for his 
ſiſters. This, forſooth, is no 1 to him; 
for he wench, a pu or like 
e Exch Fr rk, of wk 
E and leave the ſame incumbranee upon His firſt- born, 
and ſo on, till one man of more vigour than ordinary gpes 
quite through the eſtate, nel 
t, and ſcorns to have an eſtate in partnerſhip, that is to 
day, liable to the demand or inſult of any man living. 
I bere is my friend Sir ANDREW, tho for many years a 
great and general trader, was never the defendent in a la. 


ſuit, in all the perplexity of buſineſs, and the i 
mankind at preſent xo one had any colour for Le 


— thy guptings with lm. This is certain- | 
| haps i; bod aber] eee are 
r 
erent from this gentleman is 
: Tack e op tp ergo rpc copagr io 
Ax b] and myſelf from boys, but could never learn 
dur caution... r good- nature, 
which makes him incapable of havi a property in any 
thing. His fortune, his reputation, his time and his ca- 
| pacity, are at any man's ſervice that comes firſt. When 
| . he was whipped thrice a week for faults 1 
upon kim to-cxcuſe others; ſince he came into the 
bias e ved be bas been ee ier or los 
= or redo be bad to do with, but as ſurety 
for others; and I remember w « Ricnd of bis bad fo 
fered in the vice of the town, all the phyfic his friend took 
ae b. . Haben, bed, * A ola or 
_ © an electuary for Mr. Truepenny.” 7 5 hay 10 de- 
tate heft him, S 
ed all who pretended to demands ES: 
hrs Lanes 1 
OL, 


_ 1 * * 


Tan SFECTATOR KCl. - 
E ia 6 Brine ts i e 
ceiving thanks, or doing one good action. : 
izr end this diſcourſe with a ſpeech which I beard | 
Fack make to one of his creditors, (of whom he deſerved 
1 ulage) after lying a whole night in cuſtody at Nia 


SIR, 9 | 

= © TY OUR ingratde for the many Kindneſs] hve 
8 done you, {hall not make me unthankful for the 
good you war hg Wn po 
9 1 am obliged to you 
© the diffidence I ſhall have all the reſt of my life : 7 10 
F d,. R 


6. s s 


Vin“. {io I, V. 468. 7, 
And with an empty fun his mind. Dar ven. ; 


wo bo 


IVI ſine weeks ago in « courk a. 
VAI hc ke ack 28 tine poli of imagin 
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on, that they formed in it a ſhort morning's dream, which 
I ſhall communicate to my reader, rather as the firſt ſketch 
And outlines of a viſion, than as a finiſhed piece. . 
4 Ia inf that I was adinitted intoa long ſpacious gal- 
Jery, v which bad one fide covered with pieces of all the 
| intens who are now Iiving, and the other with 
22 s of the maſters that are dead. 
Ox the ſide of the living, e 
drawing, colouring, and deligning ; ſide of the 
_ dead-painters, I could not diſcover more than one perſon 


at work, who was exceeding flow in his motions, and 
wonderfully pice in his touches. 


| I was reſolved to examine the ſeveral artiſts that ſtood 
before me, and acceordingly applied myſelf to the fide of 


. the Being. The fiſt 1 obſerved © wank 1 in this part of 


the was VANITY, with his hair tied behind him 
man n, and dreſſed like a Frenchman. All the faces 
he drew were very remarkable for their ſmiles, and a cer- 
tain finirking air which he beſtowed indiffe 


erently on every 
and 2 of either ſex. The toujours gai appear- 


even in his judges, biſhops, and privy-counſellors: in 
| 4 a » word, al his _ were petits mailres, and all his wo- 
oquetter. The drapery of his figures was extreme- 
« tg roch mes Ke ee 
g colours that could be mixt together; every 
eee 
ſelf above the reſt. 

ON the En band of want ey flood a laborious work 
man, who I found was his humble admirer, and copied 
aſter him. He was dreſſed like a German, and had a very 
hard name that ſounded ſomething like Srurtpir r. | 
Tus third artiſt that I looked over was FanTasgue, 
dreſſed Ike a Venetian ſearamouch. He bad an excellent 


% .. 0] 
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tinue as 2 monument of it to poſterity) faded ſooner than 
In the perſon after whom it was drawn. He made fo much 
| haſte to diſpatch his buſineſs, that he neither gave limſclf 
time to clean his pencils, nor mix his colours. The name 
of this expeditious workman was AVARICE. J. 

Nor far from this artiſt I ſaw another of a quite differ- 
ent nature, *who was dreſſed in the habit of 7 5 — 
and known by the name of Ix DpUS TRY. His figures were 
_ wonderfully I d: Ne Ae 
He did not omit a ſingle hair in his face; If the figure of 
hip, there was not a rope among the tackle that eee 
him. He had likeways hung a part of the wall 
with night- that ſeemed to > He 1 by the 


candles which. were lighted 5 r | 
and were ſo inflamed by the ſun-ſhine which accidentally 
fell upon them, that at f bane I could ſcarce fordear crys | 
Ing out, fire. . 


7 Tas fre foregoing artiſts were the moſt conſiderable 
dn this fide the gallery; there were indeed ſeveral others 
1 Wenn One of them, how- 
3 ever, I could not forbear obſerving, who was very buſy 

3 in r e e . no - 


riginals of his own. His pen 
that was before over- charged, > 1 ACE nd and 
poiſoned every colour it touched. Thon tþ this workman , 


did ſo much Bu ef on the ſide of the Iiving, he never 
turncd his eye yomrards. that of the Gow. His name was 
Ar. Wi 
__HavinG taken a curſory view of ove ide of the all 
ry, I turned myſelf to re Co ras 
of thoſe great maſters that were dead; when — 5 
I fancied myſelf ſtanding before a multitude of ee | 
and thouſands of eyes looking upon me at once; 
before me appeared Io like men and women, that I almoſt 
| Forgot they were piſtures. RaphaePs figures ſtood in one 
row, Titian's in another, Guido Kheni's in a third, One FP 
: of the wall was peopled by Hannibal Carrache, ano. 
ter by ere and anther by Run To be ſhort, 
| there was not a great maſter among the dead who had not 
contributed to the 'embelliſhment of this fide of the 


2 ry. The perſons that owed their being to thele end 
differed 


maſters, „ & them is de Veal and ha 
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| Uifered « one another in the variety of their . 
—_ . ey Voked hs 

nations of the ſame {1 

 OnSERVING an old man who was the ſame perſon I 

as the only artiſt that was at work on 

this fide of the gallery up and down from one 


8 al pn. bing all the fine pieces that 
before me, I could not but be very attentive to all 


wis motions. I found his pencil was fo very light, that it 


worked umperceptibly, and after a thouſand touches, ſcarce: 
produced any eſſect in the picture on Which he was. 
employed. However, as he bulied himſelf inceſſantly, 
2 touch after touch without reſt or intermiſſion, 
he wore off inſenſibly every little di ble 
2 figure. He allo added dach a 
n 
Irre : 
from the maſter's pencil. I could not forbear looking up- 
on the face of this ancient workman, and immediately, by 
toe lock IT Ih net, diſcovered him | 
to IME. 
Wurr kk it were becauſe. the thread Jo ram: 
was at an end I cannot tell, but upon my taking a ſurvey 8 
F my ſleep left me. | cc 


No. 84. n edreſday, Fune 6. 


| . 5 
— 8 aut duri ih UBſe: 
A Temperet a lachrymis ? . * 


Ws can ſuch woe relate, * a tear, 
F yon Ulyſles muſt heve 25 8 to bear ? © 


| OOKING over the old MD OP REO 
ed re ten te ee af* 
table-book, I found many things which gave me great de- 
lght; r 
and paſſions in 71 proper to take 
5 ——— for the infirudtion or 
dis. Wege who ww the pes on ws 
3 ba- 


iful brown 


bog that * 


4 * * 
4 g 
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a character of Eierete,\ the favourite of Pharamond, ex- 
tracted from an author who lived in that court. The ac- 
count he gives both of the prince and this his faithful 
Friend, oa ten en nſert here, becauſe T may | 
Have occafion to mention of their converſations, u- 
to which theſe memorials of may pive light. | R 
 *PHARAMOND, when he had a mind to retire | 
© for an hour or two from the burry of buſineſs and fa- 

| ſignal to Eucrate, by putting | 


7 company. Upon! 
1 ſerved by others, (for their entire intimacy was always a 
« ſecret) Eucrate repaired to bis own apartment to receive | 
F © the king. There was a ſecret acceſs to this part of the 
Y © court, at which Eucrate uſed to admit many whoſe mean 
"- < appearance in the eyes of the ordinary waiters and door- 
© Keepers made them be repulſed from other parts of the 
7 palace. Such as theſe were let in here by order of Eu- 
© crate, and had audiences of Pharamond. This entrance 
© Pharamond called the gate of the unhappy, and the tearz 
aof the afflicted who came before him, he would fay, 
© were bribes received by Eucrate; e e 
„ © moſt compaſſionate ſpirit of all men living, except 
generous maſter, er-. 
« affliction which was communicated to him. In the re- 
< gard for the miſerable, Eucrate took particular care; 
© that the common forms of diſfreſs, and the idle preten- 
ders to ſorrow, about courts, Who wanted only ſupplies 
1 d . to luxury, ſhould never obtain favour by his means: but 
ſ the diſtreſſes which ariſe from the many inexplicable o- 
FF _ © currences that happen among men, the unaccountable a- 
uenation of parents from their children, eruelty of huſ- | 
6 bands to wives, poverty occaſioned from ſhipwreck-or | 
« fire, the falling out of friends, es uo 
b © diſaſters; to which the life of man is 
bY ©. of this nature, Eucrate was the patron; - 
1 ined > eee e 
< vied, that it was never 
| © whatn6 oneclie carcd for doing wis 
« On cxcang when Pheramond cams 


122 mer of Aue be found him © 


”— 
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on Which he aſked (with a finile which was natural to 
im) what, is there any one too miſerable to be reliev- 
_ ed by Pharamond, that Eucrate is melancholy ? I fear 
_— « there iy anſwered the favourite; a perſon without, of 
i 'w air, well dreſſed, and tho a man in the ſtrength 
Wark. his life, ſeems to faint under ſome inconſolable cala- 
1 : all his features ſeem ſuffuſed with agony of mind; 
pF. . 
* away in tears than rage. I asked him what he would 
* have; he {aid he would ſpeak to Pharamond. I deſir- 

4 ed his bufineſs; he could hardly ſay to me,-Eucrate, 

9 carry me to the king, my ſtory is not to be told twice, 

4 fear I ſhall not be able to ſpeak it at all. Pharamond 

© commanded Eucrate to let him enter; he did fo, and the 

6. gentleman approached the king with an air which ſpoke 

© him under the greateſt concern in what manner-to de- 

© mean himſelf. The king, who had a quick diſcerning, 

_ 6. relieved him from the oppreſſion he was under; and 

© with the moſt beautiful complacency ſaid to him, Sir; 

| & do not add to that load of ſorrow; I ſee in your coun- 

| 3 n think you are ſpeak- - 
— ae to your friend; if the circumſtances of your diſtreis 


il admit of it, you ſhall. find me ſo. To whom + |! 


4 Wo ſtranger; * Oh-excellent Pharamond, name not a 
(c friend to the unfortunate Spinamont. I had one, but 
„ he is dead by my own hand; bi the Fenn, tho 
4 it was by the hand of Spinamont, it was by the guilt of 
„ Pharamond. - I come not, oh excellent prince, to im- 


4 plore your pardon; I come to relate my ſorrow, a for- 4 


« row too great for human life to ſupport ; from hence- 

« forth ſhall all occurrences appear dreams or ſhort inter- 

4 vals of amuſement, from this one affliction which has. 
4 ſeiſed my very being: pardon me, oh Pharamond, if my. 
« griefs give we leave that I lay before you, in the an- 
of a wounded mind, that you, good as you are, 

are guilty of the blood ſpilt this day | by this 


mind, after ſome little meditation, he went on in à calm- 
0 er tone and geſture as follows. _ 

„ "THERE is an authority due to diſtreſs, nl <6 nine 
of human race is above the reach of ſorrow, none ſhould = 


= 


m_ unhappy hand: oh that it had periſhed before that in- 
„ ftant!' Here the ſtranger pauſed, and recollecting his 


7" - if 


— 
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6 be above the hearing the voice of it ; Lam fure Phara- 
ec mond is not. Know then, that I have this uu- 
222 — the man whom of all men 
living I moſt loved. T command myſelf too much in 
« your royal preſence, to N. give me my 
2 Find him from.me | I will not 
« ſay, ſhall the merciful. Pharamond _—— 
« jets? will. the father of his country 
2E . 
- the file ee dr NT For- 
tune is ſo much the purſuit of mankind, that all glory 
% and honour is in the power of a prince, -becauſe he has 
cc . 
advertency, negligence, or princes, to let any 
« thing grow into cuſtom which is againſttheir laws... A 
3 dre wat naber; it can 
4. never, without the guilt of a court, happen, that it ſhall 
4 not be unfaſhionable to do what is unlawful. But alas! 


e in the dominions of Pharamond,. by the force of a ty- 


« ramt cuſtom, which is miſ-named a point of honour, 
72 duelliſt kills his. friend whom he loves; and the 
condemns the duelliſt, while he approves his be- 


« « — Shame is the greateſt of all evils ; what avail: | 


_ « laws, when death only attends the breach of them, and 
« ſhame obedience to them?” as for me, oh Pharamond, 
« yere it poſſible to deſcribe the nameleſs kinds of com 
4 punctions and tenderneſſes I feel, when I reflect upon 
_ « the little accidents in our former familiarity, my mind 
* fwvells into ſorrow which cannot be reliſted enough to 


_ © be filent in the preſence of Pharamand. (With that he. 


E & what they feel who have gg 


64 fell into a flood of tears, and wept aloud.) Why ſhould 

« not Pharamond hear the anguiſh.he only cap relieve o- 
« thers from in time to come? Let him hear from me, 
death by the falſe mer- 
form to himſelf the venge- 


« cy of his adminiſtration, 


A — .. = 
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Vo. 85. | Thrſiey, June 7. 


e ſpecioſa locit, morataque rect 

Fabala, nullius veneris, fine ef et arte, 

V aldiis oblectat populum, meliiſque moratur, 
i Quan cenſus 82 rerum, nugaque canr e. 


Ho. Ars poet. \ v. 319. 


Sometimes in + ebay and undigeſted plays 
Mie meet with ſuch a lucky character, 
As, being humour'd right, and well purſu %, 
Succeedi much better than the ſhallow verſe, 
vn] And ITY. trifles of more / Eran pens. | 
Rosconnon. 


TT is the en e Mabormcions, F they ſee any i 


printed or written paper upon the ground, to take it 
rer 
eontain ſome piece of their alcoran. I muſt confeſs I have 
ſo much of the-Mafulman in me, that I cannot forbear 


| . looking into every printed paper which comes in my way; 
under whatloeyer deſpicable circumſtances it i 


for as no mortal author, in the fate and de Hande ones 
of things, knows to What uſe bis works may, ſome time 

or other, be applied, a man may often meet with very ce- 
er ou ator aFrekone: 1 have bghted my 
pipe more than once with the writings of a ; and 
know a friend of mine, who, 2 has 
converted the effays of a man of quality into a kind of 
' Finge for his candleſticks. I remember in particular, after 


8 having read over a poem of an eminent author on a victo- 


| joicing day, which had been employed in fquibs and crack- | 
ens, and by that means celebrated its ſubject in a double 
capacity. I once met with a page of Mr. Baxter under a 


ry, I met with ſeveral fragments of it upon the next re- 1 ; 


Chriſtmas pye. Whether or no the paſtry-cook had made r 
_ uſe of it through chance or waggery, for the defence of | 


chat ſuperſtitious 
al of it, I conceived ſo 


S 


I know. not; but upo 


1 
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theſe accidental readings, and have ſometimes found very 
curious pieces, that are cither out of print, or not to be 
E 8 
Lee ee 
"Pol of ber Hel with 

bogey open of them lined with 
deep erudition and abſtruſe literature. I might likeways | 
mention a paper-kite, from which I have received great im- 
23 . which I would not exchange 
all the beavers in Great Britain. This my inquiſitive 

_ temper, 3 — 8 
forts of writing, with my natural averſion to loquacity, 


before 1 hare thoroughly ſtudicd the walls of it, and ex- 
amined the ſeveral papers which are uſually paſted - 
upon them. The laſt piece that I met with upon this - 
caſion gave me a moſt My reader will 
think I am not when I him that the piece 
Lee 
dren in the wood, which is one of the darling ſongs of the 
| common people, and has been the delight of moſt Engli/h- 
men in ſome part of their age. 


$ — 0 og ina pl ſample copy of nature, deſtitute of | 


ornaments of art. 3 | 


NG nee nds 


6 - . 1 ig 4 


of nature. e 
verſe ; and yet becauſe the ſentiments a 
1 
molt polite reader with inward mekings of i and - 
| The incidents grow out of the ſubject, and 
ere ſuch as are the moſt proper to excite pity ; for which 
reaſon the whole natration has ſomething in it very mo- 
ing, the author of it (whoever he was) 
bas delivered it in ſuch an abject phraſe and poornels of ex- 
_ preſſion, that the quoting any part of it would look like 
a dclign of turning it into ridicule. But though the lan- 
guage is mean, the as I have before laid, from. 


pleaſe thoſe who are not judges of 


eee ws 


_ give me a good deal of employment when I enter any houſe 8 
in the country; for 1 cannot for my heart leave a room, 


ave ableto movethe mind "= 


% LY 
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a true and unprejudiced taſte of nature. The condition, 
ſpeech, and behaviour of the dying parents, with the age, 
irmocence, and diſtreſs of the children, are ſet forth in ſuch 
tender circumſtances, that it is impoſſible for a reader of 
common humanity not to be affected with them. As for the 
clecumitance of the Rabin - red. breaſt, it is indeed a little 


ane it 3a juſt de kind of en 
which one of the of the Latin poets has made uſe 
of upon a parallel occaſion; I mean that paſſage in Horace, 
where he deſcribes himſelf when he was a child, fallen 
aſleep in a deſart wood, . 8 
. = 


Me ſabulgſæ Vulture in s Apuls, 
Altricis extra limen , = 
Ludo fatigatumgue ſomno 
Fronde nood pucrum palumbes | 
5 15 Texere Op. 4.1 3. v. 3. | 
in holy Pulture's riſing grounds, 
Without 2 nurſe Apulia's bounds, 
Ven young, and tir'd with ſport "and play, 


Aud bound with pleaſing fleep I lay, 
| Doves cover'd me with nyrtle boughs. Cx EECH. 


Augen len that che hate Land Dore, who had the 
3 the greateſt candour, and was 
one of the fineſt critics as well as the beſt poets of his age, 
had a numerous collection of old Exgliſh ballads, and took 

a particular pleaſure in the reading of them. I can affirm 


ornament ; and to ſhew the genius of the author 


the fame of Mr. Dryden, and know ſeveral of the moſt re- 


„ OE PO ws fon Cons | 
mour. 

1 tour likeways refer wy reader to Molier's t . 
on this as he has them in the charaer - 
Janthrope ; but thoſe only who are endowed with - 
ls of ſoul and genius can diveſt themſelves of 
of ridicule, and admire nature in her fum- = 


1 
* We * " 
4 4 . 


— 
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of nature, when they. do not know how to reliſh even thoſe 

. 
Er r e e 55 L 


No. 86. Friday, June 8, . 


Hee 2 ak of crimen e 
| Oviv. Met. J. 3. v. 44% 


How in the looks does conſeious guil appear Abpisox. 


| "HERE are Seni ans wich e in fore 
= meaſure maſtersof, without having been at the pains | 
| of learning them, Every one that ſpeaks or reaſons is a 
| grammarian and a logician, though he may be wholly. un- 
rer eee 
EX 3 In the ſame manner, 
1 every one is in ſome degree a maſter of that art which is 
f generally diſtinguiſhed by the name of ph and 
EL. ones. Forms $0 © the charafler a. ortune of a 


| Aer — 
231 
. them ſpeak a ſingle word, e as ken weer 
> Are. ; 
_ Every * aperticuler cuttedbocimatcannce, . 
and is apt to diſcover itſelf in ſome feature or other. 1 
| have ſeen an eye curſe for half an hour together, and an. 
eye-brow call a man ſcoundrel. 1 ä 
mon than for lovers to complain, reſent, 1 
and die in dumb ſnow. For my own part, am ſo apt to 
| frame a notion of every man's humour or circumſtances by 
his looks, chat I have ſometimes employed myſelf from | 
1 55 Chpring-crofe to the Roy al-exchange in drawing the cha- 
rafters of thoſe who have paſſed by me. When I ſee a man 
5 with a ſour rivelled face, Icannot forbear pitying his wife, and | 


* R 


on the happineſs 


os Thy beard and bead are of a diff rent 
Sbort of one foot, 22.5 If ev wy 


; 8 75 


; rr rr „ 
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when I meet with an open ingenious countenance, think 
of his friends, his „ and relations. 
4 CcAnNorT recolle the author of a famous ſaying to 2 
who ſtood ſilent in his , Speak that I may 
ſee ther. But, with ſubmiſſion, Ithink we may be better 4 
known by. our looks than our words, and that a man's 
ſpeech is much more y than tis counte-' 
nance. In this caſe, however, I think the air of the whole 


or - rom entre. — here the truth 


nothing elle but the inward | 
— have chabliſhed phyfiognoey into an ar 


and habit down rules of} tem their 


Martial has a pretty epigram on this wbje : 


 Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine leu: 
2 4 1 3X: 
Eric. 54-1. 12. 


With all t 


r of a knave complete, 
be honeſt, thou'rt a dev liſh cheat. 


1 nave F who - 
ſpeculations on 


that as a man : 


an ox, a ſheep, a lion, an hog, or any 


other creature; he 


N 842. e 
ſubjeit to thoſe paſſions which are predominant in the crea· 


ture that appears in his countenance. Accordingly he gives 
the pinned Greeel faces hat ve of —— wand, and * 
by a little. ing the likeneſe, r 
of theſe Seral kinds 
J remember, ———— the 
writer obſerves, the face of fhat prince was like the face of | 
Pay rr prince us very well pleaſed to be told 
his cg therefre we may er that he had in 
Tap — notion of this art of phy- 
— ri FT ann” — — ded: 7 8 
3 


ere nth fue ann whey oy 


Vor. II. 


. Face when the lincaments are 
ther the ſame kind of ſouls require the ſame kind of habi- 


* nance, but —— 
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him, there was ſomething in his looks which ſhewed him 


to be adive, picrcing, and of « royal 
ther or no t 


ferent paſſions, 


tations, I ſhall leave to the conſideration of the curious. 
In the mean time I think nothing can be more glorious than 


for a man to give the lie to his face, and to be an honeſt, 
ſpite of all thoſe marks and 
ey. Thi very ie appt among cho, who; 


— 2 among thoſe, — 


juſt, good natured man, in 


own looks, or 


— elkirely to the 
| thas beauticerwhich 5 
eue more aid more ornamental. I have ſeen many 
nun amiable of and have obſerved a cer- 
tain chem in as bed a f of features as ever was 
clapped 


together, which hath appeared more lovely than 
all the blooming charms of an-iniolent beauty. Theres 


a double praiſe due to virtue, when it is lodged in a body 


that ſeems to have been pre for the reception of vice; | 
in many dach caſes the ſou in Gan Gans 


; be fellows. 

5 SOCRATES was an 
ture. — — 
Sw Athens, who had made 


—— heir own outward' 


Socrater's diſciples, aue ae might put this artiſt to the 
whom he had never ſeen 

bim. Alter a ſhort examinationof his face, the phyliogno- ; 

him the moſt lewd, libidinous, drunken 


ae ey ar 
before, and did not know be was then in 


old fellow that he had ever met with in his whole life. 


Upon which the diſciples all burſt oute laughing, as think- Y 
they had detected the falſhood and ' of his art. 
art might - 

CT miſtakes; for that 
to thoſe particular vices E 
| bad diſcovered in his counte 


the ſtrong — | 
„ 


2 But Socrates told them, that the principles of 


he himſelf was 
which the phy 


. een by the Gs of ploy. 


deſcent. Whe- 
motions of the animal ſpirits, in dif | 
nay have any effect on the mould of the 
and tender, or whe- 


y inſtance of this na- 
| in his 
diſcoveries of mens 


— — - ">" 


1 hy a — — — 1 
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Wr are indeed told by an eminent author, that Cocra- 
as very much reſem S in his face ; which we 
find to have been very rightly obſerved from the ſtatues and 


buſts of both, that ae Bill — as well as on ſeveral 


antique ſeals and precious ſtones, which are frequently c- 


nough to be met with in the cabinets of the curious. But 
however obſervations of this nature may ſometimes hold, 
a wiſe man ſhould be particularly cautious how he gives 
credit to a man's outward appearance. It is an irreparable 


injuſtice we are guilty of towards one another, when we 
are pre} the looks and features of thoſe whom-we | 
40 not know. ow often do we conceive hatred apainſt 


a perſon of worth, or fancy a man to be proud or ill-ha- 


| woc by deset whom we think we cannot eſteem 109 
much when we are acquainted with his real character? 
Dr. Moore, in his admirable Syſtem Ethics, reckons this 
particular inclination to take a prejudice . 
baus looks, among the ſmaller vices in 5 1 
c 1 


No. 7.  Saturdey, June 9. 


/ — Nimium ne crede colri. a Vine. Ecl. 2. v. 17 1 


7 not too much to: an enchanting face. Darpzx 3 


Trier . 
ons to bring people to an unconcerned behaviour, 


with relation to their perſons, whether beautiful or de- 
fective. As the ſecrets of the Ugly Club were expoſed to 
the public, that men 
rits in the age, who are not at all diſpleaſed with — 
upon conſiderations which they had np choice in; fo the 
diſcourſe 
put upon themſelves from perſonal advantages and gifts of 1 
nature. As to the latter ſpecies of mankind, the beauties, .. 
whether male or female, they are generally the moſt un- 5 
tractable . 


might ſee there were ſome noble ſpi- 


idols tendedto leſſen the value people 


of all others. You are ſo exceſſively per- 
larities in their behaviour, that, to be 


plexed with the 


| - at caſe, one would be apt to wiſh there were no ſuch crea- 4 
tures. — ar — _ 


preſumption, upon 
2 8 and both ariſe from the want 


indeed, 1 did not imagine 


i ſeems 
ſale, ts ole wie comiee me favour Gone the chances, - 
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, and a 
tor fach 


C and the fine woman 


bas ſometbing ſo becoming, that there is no enduring ei- 


ther of them. It has therefore been 


my choice 


to mix with chearful ugly creatures, "rather than gentle. 
men who are 


they 
| pleaſe; or beauties who have charms enough to do and ſay 
What would be diſobliging in any but themſelves. = 


enough to omit or do what 


DxFF1DENCE and account af eur 


coquetries could have the ill 
have by the letters of my 


beauty is thrown into the accompt, in — 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 5 | June 4. i 

F TER I have . 

c one of the handiomeſt young girls about town, 1 
« need be particular in nothing but the make of my face, 


„which has the misfortune to be exactly oval. This 1 


« En te uy eclnes mn- 


both to ſpeak and to hear. 


OO e DR IG 20a >» , | 
5 


he vanity to- offer mylclf as a candidate, which I now © 
do, to a ſociety, where the SypECTatoOR and Hecatiſa 
| | © have been admitted with fo much applauſe. I do not 
3 want to be put in mind how very defective I am in every 


© W1TH this account you may wonder how Lean have 


« thing that is ugly: I am too ſenſible of my own unwor-. 


© thincls in this particular, and therefore I only propoſe 


by 


myſelf as a foil to the Aub. bo 
.es fee how hon I have been to confeſs all my in- 
, which is a great deal to. come from a wo- 


 ©'TrxgRE can be no b 


c 


n r 


— 


2 AC 0 
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| wen of g her the leaſt occafion of jealouſy £ and 
2 in the very loweſt place at the table, : 
Kd honour that is c by 


Tour moſt humble 
and obedient feroant, W 
a 


= 


. C. 1 Bere ſacrificed my nerklace to, into the 


| public lottery againſt the common enemy. laſt Sa- 
_ © turday, about three o clock in the afternoon, I began 


5 e 


. 4 while 


_ Mr. pena, | ' Londen, June : 111 7 
PON reading your late diſſcrtation concerning | 
dots, I cannot but complain to tees, 
2 kept by 
| © perſons of that ſiſterhood. Tack idols fe dnt We 
all day long the adoration of the youth within ſuch and 
A ſuch diſtrick: I know in particular, goods are not en- 


_ © teredas they ought to be at the cuſtom-houſe, nor law- 


reports peruſed at the temple; by reaſon of one beauty. 
© who detains the young merchants too long near Change, 

| © and another fair one who keeps the ſtudents at her houſe 
0 e ſhould be at erg It would be worth your 
how the idolaters alternately offer incenie to 
9 their idols, and what heart-burnings ariſe in thoſe who 
wait for their turn to receive kind aſpects from thoſe lit- 


1 tle thrones, which all the company, but theſe lovers, 


© call the bars. I faw a gentleman turn as pale as aſhes, 
| - ns an Mk rote the Gone re 
val, and carcleſly called the boy to ſerve him, with a 
© Sirrahb! Why do not you give the gentleman the box ts 
| © pleaſe himſelf? Certain it is, that a very hopeful young 

man was taken with leads in his pockets, below bridge, 


_ © where 2 becauſe his i . 
= would waſh the diſh in which ſhe had but juſt drank tea, | 


© before ſhe would let him uſe it. 

Jau, Str, a perſon paſt being amorous, and do. not 

give this information out of envy or jealouſy, but I am 

© real ſufferer by it. Theſe lovers take any thing for tea 

0 — _— 
1 
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„and all his rivals, at the ſame time, loud in the commen- | 
„ dation of Rquers that went againſt every body in the 
© room that was not in love. While thele-young fellow 
_ © reſign their ſtomachs with their hearts, and drink at the 
© idol in this manger, we who come to do buſineſs, or 


talk politics, are utterly poiſoned: they have alſo drama 


; 
8 
: 
$ 
2 


ue” 
+ 


ee 
4 ' 
- 6 : X 


— — 


rr 


e 


4 . = Tx 
— —B— A. de, 6 Of 
* 4 
e 


* 


9 
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„ for thoſe who are more cnamoured than ordinary: and- 
very common for ſuch as are too low in conſtituti- 
on to ogle the idol upon the ſtrength of tea, to, fluſter 
© themlelves with warmer liquor thus all pretenders ad- 
822 can, to a fever or a diabetes. 1 
repeat to I do. not look with an evikeye 
2M upon the profit of the idols, or the diverſions of the lov- 
ers; what I hope-from this remonſtrance, is only that 
wwe plain people may not be-ſervedias we were idola- 
ten; e time oF publiſhing this in your 
paper, the idols would mix ratſbane only for their admir» 
Re e 1 : 


* De 
1 . r. 
No. 88. Me Ju 11. 


N domini fue, audent cum talia * 1 
r Ed. 3. v. 16. 


1 do, when fervants am., 4 


— Mr. SPECTATOR, 5 Mey 30, 7 
HAV Eno- fall value for your nel 

- before the world what may eſcape their obſervati- 
on, and yet highly Ivey welt en many ge — 
25 1 think, ſueceeded on ſubjects; = 
26 F | 
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4 4 eee Britain. I am a man that have travelled and ſeen: 


nations, but have for ſeven. years laſt paſt refided 
in Landon, — —ů— 
{ this ime Lheve —— 


. * and I aſſure yu, if I were to- make a regiſter of 
all che horſes] have known thus abuſed by negligence of 
7 the number would mount a regiment. I wiſh 
you would give us your obſervations, that we may know 
ho to treat theſe rogues, or that we maſters may enter 
into meaſures to reform them. Pray give us a ſpeculati-- 
e 5 4 85 

Fo "Ws. © £1 


. S. Paar de nes emit the mention of grooms in- 


1 Tuts 1 | who ©. 6 dees uuf f 2 
| ſhould write a ſatyr upon grooms, has a great deal of rea: 
on for his reſentment ; and I know no evil which touches 
Y all mankind n mach as this. of the miſbchaviour of ſer-- 
vants.. + - 
FTE complaint of this letter runs wholly upon men- 
| ſervants; and I can attribute the licentiouſneſs which has 


r to nothing but what an 


Eundred 
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e Abaihe nag the cuſtom of giv- 
2 this one inſtance of falſe economy is 
t to TT CO I IEIIOE | 
„ — CC 
that - They are attending in places where 

| meet and run into clubs, or elſe if they wait at taverns, 
hay ent aller ther aſton, and reſerve their wages for o- 
ther occaſions. From hence it ariſes, that they are but in 
a lower degree what their maſters themſelves are ; and uſu- 
ally affect an imitation of their manners: and you have in 


kveries, beaux, fops, — in as high perfecti- 
— — 1 5 
Jour — ad — 


— SI 2 Abe 

: ſight, to aſſume in a humorous way the names and 

titles of thoſe whole liveries they wear. By which means 

characters and diſtinctions become ſo familiar to them, that 

t is to this, among other cauſes, one may impute a certain 

inſolence among our ſervants, that they take no notice of 
any — fas, Had 
cept is an acquainfance of their maſters. 
Mix obſcurity and taciturnity leave me at liberty, 2 
out ſcandal, to dine, if I think fit, at a common ordinary, 
5 in the meaneſt as well as the moſt ſumptuous houſe of en. 
vertainment. Falling in the other day at a victualling- | 
— ne that oy ad 
and tell the at that my lord fwore 
be would throw her out at window, if ſhe did not | 
rnd ba, and that my lord duke would have & 

; double mug of pu My furpriſe was increaſed, in hear- 
ning loud and e you pub raapugeo a 
CES by the names of the moſt illuſtri- 

till of a ſudden one came running in, 

and cyed he bouk ws ring: Down came all the com-- 

pany t Leder the alchouſe was immediatelß 
with clamour, „ 
F, ſuch a place, oil and vinegar to ſuch an earl, three 
— quarts to my new lord for wetting his title, and fo forth.” 


It is a thing too notorious to mention the crouds of ſer- 
vants, and their inſolence, near the courts of juſtice, an -. 
the ſtairs. towards the ſupreme aſſ:mbly, where there is an cl 
c 

; __ 
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| that one would think the whole na- 
non Hved in jeſt, and there were no ſuch thing as rule and 
— diſtin&ion 


among us. 
Tus next place of reſort, wherein the ſervile world 
are tet Jools, | is at a — 9 —— 


Er Y. ad, w in the peel 


2 ken . out of the 
way, to carry on amours and make aſſignations in his ma- 
ſter's clothes. The fellow had a very good per on, and 
there-wre very many women'thet think no further than the 
__  outfideof a : beſides which, he was almoſt as 
: learned a man 2s the lemi MT: I fay, thus qualified, 
the fellow could fcrawl billet-doux fo well, and-furniſh a 
converſation on the common topics, that he had, — 


ed, he nr the colonel coming up with other company 3 
but with a ready aſſurance ke quitted his lady, came up 


wats Sir, 1 know you have too much reſpect 3 


for yourſelf to cane me in this honourable habit : but you 
| foe there ir a lady in the caſe, and ¶ hope on that ſeore al- 
fo. you wilt put off your anger till I have told you all ano- | 
ther time. After a little pauſe the colonel cleared up his 
countenance, and with an air of familiarity whiſpered his 
man apart, Sirrab, bring the lady with you to at pardon 


Fier youi; then aloud, Look ro'ir, Will, 1 will never for : 


give you elſe. The fellow went back to his miſtreſs, and 
e ber with loud voice and an oath, that war the 
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| Verden fellow in the world, conreyed her toad hack: 


| 3 irregularities ie 
the places above-mentioned, as well as in the theatres, of 
which maſters are generally the occaſions, are too various 
V — 
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Petite ine, ſuveneſque ſenefque, 
Finem animo certum, miſeriſque viatica canis. 
. Cras hoc fiet. Idem cras fret. Quid? ach m mag num 7 
Nene diem donas ? fed cum lux altera venit, 
Jam cras beſternum conſump/imus ; ecce aliud cras 
. 7 N hos annos, ef ſemper paulum erit ulira. l 
Nam quamvis prope te, quamvis temone ſub uno, 
Fertentem fe * fruftra fectabere canthum. SEED 
| Perl. Sat. 5. v. 64. 


Perl. From thee bath old * young, * profit, learn 
The c bound; of good and evil to diſcern. 
we ho y he, who does this work adjourn, 
a to —— Ae the ſearch delay: 
Hi lazy morrow will be like to- ay. 5 
Perſ. But is one day of —— teiforrow ?. os 
Corn. Ter, ſure ; for yeſterday was once te morrou. 
| That yeſterday is gone, and nothing gainl ß; 
| And all thy fruitleſs days will thus be drain d: 
Fer thou haſt- more to- mori oui yet to aſk, * 
And wilt be ever to-begin thy tack; 
Who, like the bi chariot=wheels, art curſt, CAD 
Still to ener” Ir GI the feſt. " Davpax, 


* n ; | my ; 
different times. The aud branch of them, to whoſe ſer- 


| vice I ſhall dedicate this paper, are thoſe that have todo 


with women of dilatory tempers, who are for {pinning out | 


mw the time of courtſhip to an immoderate length, without be- 
b ans: 


1 Strephs 
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] have many letters by me filled with c againſt 
this ſort of women. In one of them no leſs a man than a 
iter eta et a that he began his ſuit vice/t- - 
emo nono Carols ſecundi, before he had been a twelvemonth 
at the Temple; that he proſecuted it for many years after 
ho was called to the bar; that at preſent he is a ſerjeant at 
law ; and notwithſtanding he hoped that matters would 
be ben ledge tice haduy t to an iſſue, the fair one ſtill 
 demurs. I am ſo well pleaſed with this gentleman's 
that 1 ſhall diſtinguiſh this ſe& of women by the title f 
Demurrers. I ſind by another letter from one that calls him- 
y -- Thirfis, that his miſtreſs has been demurring above 
ſe ſeven But among all my plaintiffs of this na- 
cre, kee pry the unfortunate Philnder a man of a 
| "aſia and plentiful fortune, who {ets forth that = 
Rr "till ſhe is 


1 appears by his letter to be 
a very choleric lover, and irrevocably ſmitten with one that 
dome ut e He tells me with great peſſi- 
on that ſhe has bubbled him out of his youth; that ſhe FR 
5 drilled him on to five and f, and that he verily believes 
ſhe will drop him in his old age, if ſhe can find her ac- 
Count in another. I ſhall conclude this narrative with a 
letter from honeſt Sa HoPEwELL, a very pleaſant fel- 


low, who it ſeems has at laſt married a demurrer: I muſt 


only premiſe, that Sam, who is a very good bottle - compa 
nion, rr upon account 


of his paſſion, dear] r lix bun- 


1 dred and * one. 


Dear S I x, 


Vor 8 very wlll» * — for Mrs. Mere, : 
and what a dance ſhe has led me: ſhe took me 
© out at the age of two and twenty, and dodg Sl 
« chove thiney yrurs 1 have loved her ul | 
4 25 as a cat, nnd 266 with tack alle Veomine'd — 
I ſſter of her perſon, ſuch as it is at preſent. the 6 let” 
in my eye a very charming old woman. We often la- 

© ment that we did not marry ſooner, but ſhe has nobody 

to blame for it but herſelf : 
would never think of me the had a tooth in her 
3 have at the ie of wy fen Cnr ne, 


6 tris ; 


du know very well that ſhe 
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| inſtead of 

2 — n 

| enn an cpithalamium, upon this occahon. . | 
| Mrs. Martha's and yours eternally, 


Sax. HoPEwELL. 


| — tn exil out of the world, that does | 


Sen 0 ul, wad be-tunb 71 


the firength of 3 . 

r I might embelliſh this fub- Y 
> Lane, which I may poſſibly reſerve for another oppor- | 
| * tupity. - 


I 
a wa 


its- 
it. 


4 recommend to a demurrer, „ 


WS | is a kind of latter fpring, 1 ſonbetimes gets into the | : 
_ | blood of an old woman, and turns her into a very odd fort + 
tf of an animal. 1 would therefore have the demurrer con- | 

. 

1 


i wo Taz hae enden which Iworkd Bhewsy ns 
ber falling in love when the is abou threeſcore, if the can. ” 
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I woULD not however be underſtood, by any thing 1 
have here ſaid, to diſcourage that natural modeſty in the 
ſex, which renders a retreat from the firſt — of a 
lover both faſhionable and graceful : all that I intend, is, 
to adviſe them, when they are prompted by reaſon and in- 
clination, to demur only out of — and fo far as decen- 
cy requires. A virtubus woman ſhould reje the firſt offer 
of marriage, as a good man does that of a biſhopric; but 
I would adviſe. neither the one nor the-ovher to perſiſt in 
refuſing what they ſecretly approve. I would in this par- 
ticular propoſe the — of Eve to all her daughters, 
as Milton has repreſented her in the f e, Gk Po 
which I cannot forbear tranſcribing _ 
| twelve laſt lines are to my preſent 


THE rib be form'dand faſhion d with his hands ; 
nder his forming hands a creature grew, | 
Man. lite, but i rent ſex ; ſo lovely fair, = 
That what ſcem'd fair in all the world, feem'd no 
_ Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain d, 
Aud in her looks, which from that time infus d 
| Saweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before : 
And into all things from her air ieſpir'd 
| The ſpirit of love and amorous delight. | 
SHE diſappear'd, and left me dark ! Tube 
TY To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her lofs, and other. pleaſures all abjure ; 
When out of hope, behold her, not far off, 
Such as 1 faw her in my dream, adorn'd 
With what all earth or heav'n could beſtow 
To make her amiable. On ſhe came, 
Led by her heav'nly Maker, tho unſeen, 
Aud guided by his voice, nor wninform'd 
0 nuptial ſandtity and marriage rites : 
7 race was in all her ſteps, heav'n in ber Se, 
= every geſture dignity and dove. 
| 1 overfoy'd, could not forbear aloud. =_ 
THIS turn hath made amends ; chou haft fans 
Ty words, Creator bounteous and benign !* 
Giver of all things fair] but faireſt this 
all thy pifts, 1 1 now ſee © 
one of my bone, eſo of my eſbs myſelf. «vo» | 
Vo 7. II. II. | L A. 2 ; 


man, than the notions of Plate and his followers upon that 
ſubject. 


| badyis = 
frm tis their dodvine they oblrv, that a lewd yauth who 7 


| KGirvives in the mind when it is altogether dead in 
2 nay, that the deſire 


chat it has no power of executing its own purpoſe. | 
| oy ys * paſions at 
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— ve ea 


Yet innocence and vi 


firable ; or, to ſay 


— ure herſelf, pure ul bt, 
jo 72 pare Zn 


ht in her 
Fi, : ſhe what was honour knew, 
And with vbſequious majeſty approv'd 
My pleaded reaſon. To the nuptial bower 


. „5 
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— Mag ns fine viribus i ignis 5 
N Vizs. Georg. 3. v. 99- . 
4+ vain . like baſh frubble fires. Da v DEN. 


HERE is not, in leh. « ati wa. 
rere 


on in a continued courſe of voh | 
ane * 


other habits) gathers ſtrength by age, at the ſame ti | 
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e err wear of 1 elmo we 
| 1 


is too far to be erer 
: to all cternity. 

In this therefore (ſay the Plano) conſiſts the puniſh- 
ment of a voluptuous man after death: he is tormented 
i ſoli- 
cited by a paſſion that has neither objects nor organs adapt- 
ed to it: he lives in a ſtate of invincible deſire and impo- 
| tence, and always burns in the purſujt of what he always 
deſpairs to poſleks. yer Joon bg Plats) that 

the fouls of the dead appear 

6d, gar Dany 5 Pr repre 
as ſtill hankering after their old brutal pleaſures, and deſir- 
TEC IT We Oe SN _— 

fulfilling them 

SouE . qivint have made uſe of this 
Platonic notion, ſo far as it the ſubſiſtence of our 

paſſions after death, with and ſtrength of rea- 

_ N far, when he 


it his opinion of ghoſts a in 2 

: rr Though, Fall cn, if one daf belies 

nere 
_ down thele lower 


the fight of their ſpecies, one could not deviſe a more pro- 
- p<T hell for an impure fpirit than that which Plate has | 
3 = 
5 Tax ancients ſeem to have drawn ſuch a ſtate of tor- 
ments in the deſcription of Tantaluts, who was puniſhed 
with the rage of an eternal thirſt, and ſet up to the chin 
OOO Ie e | 
” VIRGIL, who has caſt the whole ſyſtem of Platonic 
: philoſophy, ſo far as it relates to. the ſoul of man, into beau- 
_ tiful alle in the faxth book of his Eueid, gives us 


= * tor is 8 ante ora parate 
| Regifco E © foriarum maxima Fouts ED 
D2  Accubat, 


regions, and entertained themſelves with 
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Acecubat, et manibus probibet contingere menſas ; = 
£ * — attollens, atyue-intonat ore. 


Fa. . . 
TnakEr e below in golden beds di d, 4 
e tg 


The of kiten by their fide is ſet, 

And ſnatches from their mouths th” untaſted meat; 

Which if they touch, her hiſſing ſnakes ſhe rears, 
. 2 torch and — in der cars. _ 


Day DEN. 


_ Trarl alle alleviate the fe of this my ſy 
culation (which loſe * of 2 - 
Ar that has been quoted 
upon another occaſion by one of the moſt learned men of 
the preſent ape, 1 original. The reader 
will ſee it is not Ent fub ject, and I dare 
ay will think it a i ſon lying 
under the torments of fach a kind of Fantalim, or Plate 
nic hell, as that which we have now under conſideration. * 
Monficur Pontignan ſpeaking of a love-adventure that hap- 
pened to him in the country, e the following account 
of it. 
© Warn I was in the country Laſt ſummer, N was often 
ba in company with a coup le of charming women, who had 
all the wit and beaut one could defi in female comps 
71 with a daſh of copurr „ that from time to time 
© gave me a great many agreeab © torments. 1 was, after 
my way, in love with both of Prey and had ſuch fre- 
quent opportuyities of pleading my paſſion to them when 
they were aſunder, that I had realou to. hope for particu- 
lar fwours from each of them. As I wes walking one 
evening in ug or 9» with nothing about me but my 
£c 
6 


night-gown, they both came into my room and told me, 
they had a very pleaſant trick to put upon a gentleman 
© that was in the fame honſe, provided I would bear a part 
| © in it. Upon this they told me ſuch a plauſible ſtory, that 
Il hughed at their contrivance, and agreed to do what - 
| No ever they would require. of me. They immediately be- 
gan to ſwaddle me up in my nipht-gown with long pie-= | 
« ces of . which they folded about me Wiley had. | 


CY 


. b * 
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© wrapt me in above an hundred yards of fwathe : 

, arms were preſſed to my ſides, and my legs cloſed toge- 
© ther by ſo many wrappers one over another, that I look- 
* ed like an op N 3 


upon one in this antique ſigure, one of the 
6 burt out a laughing. An th, Pontignan, ſays ſhe, we 
4 intend to the promiſe that we find you have ex- 


* torted from each of us. You have often aſked the favour 
« of us, and I dare fay you are a better bred cavalier than 
< to refuſe to go to bed totwo ladies, that deſire it of you. 
After having ſtood a fit of laughter, I begged them to un- 


© caſe me, and do with me what they pleaſed. No, no, 


© faid they, we like you very well as you are; and upon 
ar carried to one of their houſes, and 
put to bed in all my ſwaddles. The room was lighted 
_ © up onall fides: and I was laid very decently between a 
: of ſheets, with my head (which was indeed the on- 

part I could move) upon a very high pillow : this was 


15 bh. ar done, but my two female friends came into 


© bed to me in their finclt night-clothes., You may eaſily 
© gueſs at the condition of a man that ſaw a couple of the 
_ © moſt beautiful women in the world undreſt and a bed 
© with him, without being able to ſtir hand or foot. I beg- 
Irn ggled all I could to get 
© looſe, which I did with fo much violence, that about 


> midnight they both leaped out of the bed, crying out 


© they were undoue.. But ſeeing me ſafe, they took their 
© polts again, and renewed their rallery. Finding all my 
© prayers and endeavours were loſt, I compoſed myſelf as 
well as I could; and told them, that if they would not 
© unbind me, I would fall aſleep between them and by that 


means diſgrace them for ever: but alas! this was impoſ- 


_ © ſible; could I have been diſpoſed to it, they would have 
r 


9 dearments which they beſtowed upon me. As much de- Y 


_ © voted as I am to womankind, I would not paſs ſuch ano- _ 

| © ther night to be maſter of the whole ſex. My reader will 
© doubtleſs be curious to kuow what became of me the 
n next morning: why truly my bed-fellows left me about 
9 * am hour before day, and told me, If I would be good and 
trite gfe lenge a nterwt ob Jad 
© + ſn e's was tne fr we wo ok: 8 
. . nine 
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nine o'clock in the morning an old woman came to un- 
„ Fwathe me. T bore all this very patiently, being reſolve - 
© ed to take my revenge of my tormentors, and to keep. 
no meaſures with them as ſoon as I Was at liberty; but 
< upon aſking my old woman what was become of the 
* two ladies, ſhe told me ſhe believed they were by that 
© time within fight of Paris, for that they went away in 
FPR L. 


c 


No. 9 r. Thurſday; Tune 14. 


In fan, nfue ruunt, amor omnibus iden- | 
VIC. Georg. . 
| 7555 ruſh 0 the flame ; | | 

For love i ord of all, and i; in. all the ſame... 
Darprx. 


: Tee 2m. naw going upon would 
| be much more properly the foundation of a come+ 
dy, I cannot forbear inſerting the circumſtances. which 


lovers of a family in town, which ſhall. be nameleſs ; or 
ether forche baver thunond clenitien of che kate ry, in- 
 Fcad of Mr. and Mrs. ſuch-a-one, L ſhall call. ther by 
feigned names. Without further preface, ou are to know., 


Nr uf res of the. 


that within the liberties of the city of Weſtminſter lives tb 


lady Honoria, a widow about the ape of forty, of a heal. 
thy conſtitution, gay temper, and elegant perſon. Sh 
ardiſis a little too much like a girl, affects a childiſh fond+- 

nels in the tone of her voice, ſometimes a pretty ſullen, 


© neſs in. the leaning of her head, and now and then a down+ 


within a fortnigt of fifteen, who i 


: „ neither her imagination nor. 
ber healfh would ever give her to know that ſhe is turned. 
ef twenty; but that in the müdſt of theſe pretty ſoftneſſes, 
and airs of delicacy and attracion, ſhe has a tall daughter, 


| to the room, and towers ſo much towards woman, that, 
ber mother is always checked by. her preſence, and every, 
cCharm of Honoria droops at the entrance of Flavia. The, 
agreeable Flauia would be what ſhe is not, as well as her, 


” 
— 


comes in- 
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mother Honoria; but all their beholders are more partiak 
to an affeftation of what a perſon is growing up to, than 
ef what has been already enjoyed, and is gone for ever. 
It is therefore allowed to Flonis to look k forward, but not 
to Honoria to look back. Flavia is no way dependent on 
ker mother with relation to her fortune, fo for which reaſon 
they live almoſt upon an equality in converſation ; and as 
Honoria has given Flavia to underſtand, that it is il-bred 
to be always calling mother, Flavia is as well pleaſed ne- 


7 ver to be called child. It happens by this means, that theſe 


Ladies are generally rivals in all places where they appear; 


and the words mother and 3 never paſs between 


them but out of ſpite. Flavia one night at a play oblerv-- 
ing Honoria draw the eyes of ſeveral in the pit, called to a 
Lady who fat by her, and bid her aſk her mother to lend 
ber her ſnuff- box for one moment. Another time, when 
a lover of Honoria was on his knees beſeeching the favour 
to kiſs her hand, Flavia 3 into the room kneeled: 
don by him and aſked bleſ ng. Several of theſe contra-. 
dictory acts of duty have raiſed hetween them ſuch a cold- 
neſs that they generally converſe when they are in mixed 
company, by way of talking at one another, and not tq. 
one another. Honoria is ever complaining of a certain ſuf-- 
ficiency in the young women of this age, who aſſume to 
themſelves an authority of carrying all things before them, 
as if they were poſſeſſors of the of mankind, and 


— © who were-but a year before them in the world, were | 


neglected or decealed. Flavia, upon ſuch a provocati-- 
| <n, io fare-taokfcree, that there are people who can refign 
nn : 
— they cannet hald: that there are thoſe who will nat al- 
low youth their follies, not beeauſe they are themſelves 
a, but becauſe they love to continue in them. . 
beautics rixal ench aber an alLoccafiens, not that 
they have always had the fame lovers, but each has kept 
up a vanity, to ſhew the ather the charms of her lover. 
Dick Craſtin, and Tom Tulip, among many others, have 
def late been pretenders in this family: Dick. to 5 


Ton to Flavia. Dick is the only ſurviving beau of the laft, 


age, and Tom he the QI Gn os * 15 
"—_ in this. | 


1 1% | 


Tulip gives 


| pays Honoria's fan and 


of Cra 
_ of Tulip e. 
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I wrsn I could repeat the little circumſtances of a con- 
verfation of the four lovers with. the fpirit in which the 
, Thad my account from, repreſented it at a vi- 

Eee Thad the hamour to be ple but it ems Dick 
Craftin, the admirer of Honoria, and Tom Tulip, the pre- 


tender to Flavia, were y admitted together by the 
ladies, that each might ſhew the other that lover had 
the ſuperiority in the accompliſhments of that fort of crea- 


ture whom the ſillier part of women call a fine 


Tulip is ever making alluſions to the vigour of his 
Ear ney ſinewy force of his make; while Craftin profeſ- 
obſervation of the turns of his miſtreſs*s mind. 


praftiſes that of a {Kkilful lover. Poetry is the inſeparable 
of every man in love; tr get fanny ant 2 ya 


8 verſes on thoſe occaſions, the reſt of the world repeat the 5 
verſes of others. Theſe ſervants of the ladies were uſed to 
imitate their manner of converſation, and allude to one an- 


other, rather than interchange diſcourſe in what the fai 


when they met. Tulip the other day ſeized his miſtreis's, 
| hand, and repeated out of Ovid's art of love, 


_ Tet riſe next morning vigorous for the fight, 
Freſh as the day,. and active as the light. 


Up on hearing this, Craſtin, with an air of defercnces 
repeated, ; 
| Sedley has that prevailing gentle dis. 8 i 


"Tis I can in ſoft batdles paſs the night, HERE . 


That can auith a refiſtleſs charm impart 
The looſaft wiſhes to the chaſteft heart : 
Raiſe ſuch a conflict, kindle ſuch a fire, | 

| Between declining virtue and defire, 


"Till the poor vanguiſh'd maid diſſolves a. way 


hn „ night, in jighr and tears all * 5 
Wren Craſtin had uttered theſe verſes with a tender- 


1 nels Which at once ſpoke paſſion and reſpect, Henoria caſt 


a triumphant glance at Flavia, as exulti EF: 
W 
e e LEO and in. 


* 


89 


| As this age bas 2 much mire groſs taſte in courtſhip, as | 
well as in every thing clic, than the laſt had, theſe gentle- 
EF ln | 


himſelf the air of a reſiſtleſs raviſher. Craſtin Y 
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return began to applaud the wiſdom of old amorous gentle- 
men, who turned their miſtreſs's imagination as far as po- 

fible from what they had long themſelves , and ended 
bis diſcourſe with a fly commendation of the doctrine of 

_ Platonic love; at the ſame tinie he ran over, with a laugh- 
ing eye, Craftin' s thin legs, meagre looks, and ſpare body. 

Thea immediately left the room with ſome 
Aſad, and the converſation fell upon untimely paſſion, 

after-Jove, and unſeaſonable youth. Tulip ſung, danced, 


. ̃ Ai wes lf be, 
| bummed 


Celia the ſais, in the bloom of "een ; ; 


when there came a ſervant with a kes, to him, which : 
was as follows. os - 


818, 


J UX DERSTAND very well whe you meant is your 
mention of P/atonic love. I ſhall be glad to meet 


_ © you immediately in Hyde-Park, or behind Montague 
5 Jeg, or attend you to Barn-Eims, or any other faſhi- 
2 „ | 

2M * appoikt for, 


WW ir, Dur maſi bunble ſervant, ; 
| ; | | Richard Craſtin. 
L rs colour changed at the reading of this epiſtlc ; 
for which reaſon his miſtreſs ſnatched it to read the con- 


tents. While the was doing ſo, Tulip went away, and 
the ladies now agreeing in a common calamity, bewailed 


together hog of their lovers. They immediately 


undreſſed to go out, and took hackneys to prevent mi.- 


chief: but, after amn parts of the town, Craſtin 
Was cd by bis wider np 


appointment Tulip never kept, but made his eſcape into the 
country. Flavia tears her hair for his inglorious lafety, 
curſes and deſpiſes her charmer, is fallen in love with Cra 
„. which * 1 * of the * ain. WO 
tber. R 


pumps at Hyde -Part, which 5 


9} 
os vw 
tan 
ST 
_— 
4 
\ " 

A 


De v 


« my ſervant knows my bumour ſo 
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— prope diſſent ire videntur, 
—_— varia multum ner mes TORY 


"$4 


g " IuITATED: 1 
— — What won you 4 1 
Iden out of taventy I can pleaſe not fave fom———_ 
One likes the pheaſant's wing, and one ag leg 


ulpar boil, the learned roft an egg 7 
9 tail #0 bit the palate of fuch gue. Pore. 


oo over the late of letiers which | 
OO e e Ie | 


. Mr. Sera (38 
OUR paper is a part 83 


for my breakfaſt this morning (it being paſt my u- 
Fr ſhe anſwered, AC = ? 
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than to that of the ladies. One tells me, that he thinks 
it abſolutely neceſſary for women to have true notions of 
right and equity, and that therefore they cannot peruſe a 
better book than Dalton's Country Fuſtice ; another thinks 
they cannot be without The Complete Jockey. A third ob- 
ſerving the curioſity and defare of prying into ſecrets, which 
he me is natural to the fair ſex, is of opinion this fe- 
male inclination, if well directed, might turn very much 


to their adva and therefore recommends to me Mr. 


Mede upon the Revelations. rr 
unqueſtioned truth, that a lad throughly ac- 
| compliſhed who has not read The ſecret Treaties and Ne- 
— 838 of Marſhal D*Eſtrades. Mr. Jacob Tonſon jun. 
that Bayle t Dictionary might be of very 
„ in order to make them general ſcho- 
__ Another, whoſe name I have forgotten, thinks it 
th proper that every woman with child ſhould read 
= Mr. all's biſtory of infant baptiſm ; as another is very 
> with me to recommend to all my female rea- 
ders The finiſhing firoke ; being a vindication ef. the hes 
triarcbai ſcheme, e. 


n en 


commended by huſbands, if I may believe the writers of 
them. Whether or noſſhey are real huſbands or perſonat- 
ace ed ones I cannot tell, but the books they recommend are 
as follow. A Parapbraſe on the Hiſtory of Suſanna. 
_ Rules to keep Lent. The Chriſtian's Overthrow prevented. 
Ml Difſuaſive from the Play=Houſe, The Vittuzs of Cams 
 phire, with Directiont to make Camphire Tea. The Plea- 
ſures of a Country Life. The Government of the Tongue. 
E. that I would ad- 
| young wives to make themſelves miſtreſſes of Wins 
” e. that he 
5 ieee Garyrt Fe Conmces of Kent's eier. : 
I MAY reckon the ladies themſelves as a third claſs a- 
mong theſe my nts and privy-counſelors. In 
a letter from one of them, I am adviſed to place Phara- 
mond at the head of my catalogue, and, if I think proper, 
to give the ſecond place to Caſſandra. Coguetilla begs me 
not to think of nailing women upon their knees with ma- 
nuals of devotion, nor of ſcorching their faces with books 
W 
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books written againſt prudes, and intreats me, if there are, 


to give them a place in my library. Plays of all forts have 


their ſeveral advocates: All for love is mentioned in a- 


| bove fifteen letters; Sophonisba, or Hannibals Overthrow, 


in a dozen; the Innocent Adultery is likeways highly ap- 


proved of: Mithridates wing of Pontus has many friends ; 
u 


Alexander the Great and Aurengzebe have the fame num- 
ber of voices ; but Theodg/rus, or the Force of love, carries 


 itfrom all the reſt. 


I SHOULD, in the laſt place, mention ſuch books as 


have been propoſed by men of learning, and thoſe who 


appear competent judges of this matter; and muſt here take 


occaſion to thank 4. B. whoever it is that conceals him- 
elf under thoſe two letters, for his advice upon this ſub- 


ject: but as I find the work I have undertaken to be very 


pbecauſe I flatter myſelf that I fee the ſex daily i 


difficult, I ſhall defer the executing of it till I am further 
raries, and have time to examine the ſeveral books they 


offer to me; being reſolved, in an affair of this moment, 


In the mean while, as 1 have taken the ladies under my 


particular care, I ſhall make it my buſineſs to find out in 
the belt authors ancient and modern ſuch paſſages as may 
be for their uſe, and endeavour i accommodate them as 


well as I can to their taſte; not queſtioning but the valu- 


able part of the ſex will eaſily pardon me, if from time to 
time I laugh at thoſe little vanities and follies which ap- 
pear in the behaviour of ſome of them, and which are more 


improving 


buy theſe my ſpeculations. My fair readers are already deep- 
er ſcholars than the beaus: I could name fome of them 
who talk much better than ſeveral gentlemen that make a 
ERgure at Hill's; and as I frequently receive letters from 


the fine [adies and pretty /ellows, I cannot but obſerve that 
the former are ſuperior ta the others, not only in the ſenſe 


but in the ſpelling. This cannot but have a good effect 


upon the female world, and keep them from being charm- 
| ed by thoſe empty coxcombs that have hitherto been ad- 


=» 


proper for ridicule than a ſerious cenſure. Moſt books be- 
ing calculated for male readers, and generally written with 
an eye to men of learning, makes a work of this nature 
the more neceſſary; beſides, I am the more encouraged, 
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mired among the women, though laughed at among the 


1 


Ian credibly informed that Tom Tattle paſſes for an 
impertinent fellow, that Vill Trippet begins to be ſinok- 
ed, and that Frank Smoothly himſelf is within a month of 
a coxcomb, in caſe I think fit to continue this paper. For 
my part, as it is my buſineſs in ſome meaſure to detect ſuch 
as would lead aſtray weak minds by their falſe pretences 
tio wit and judgment, humour and gallantry, I ſhall not 

fail to lend the beſt lights I am able to the fair ſex for 
_ continuation of theſe their diſcoveries. = L 
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| —— —— ——Spatio brevs 
Spem longam 2 : dum loquimur, fugerit invida 
Eta: carpe diem, quam minimum credula poſters. 


Honk. Od. 11. I. 1. v. 6. 


he wiſe, cut off long cares 
From thy contracted pan. 
E'en while aue ſpeak, the envious time 
Duaatb make ſwift haſte away; 
Ten ſeize the preſent, uſe thy prime, 
Aar truſt another day. . 


\ 


| Carxcn. 


WE all of us complain of the ſhortneſs of time, faith 
- Seneca, and yet have much mere than we know 
What to do with. Our lives, fays he, are ſpent either in 
doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the purpoſe, 
or in doing nothing that we ought to do: we are always 
_ complaining our days are few, and acting as though there 
would be no end of them. That noble philoſopher has 
deſcribed our inconſiſtency with ourſelves in this particu- 
lar, by all thoſe various turns of expreſſion and thought 
which are peculiar to his writings. a 
lorrxx conſider mankind as wholly iaconſiſtent with 
itſelf in a point that bears ſome affinity to the former, 
Though we ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life in gene- 
ral, we are wiſhing every period of it at an end. The 
minor longs to be at age, then to be a man of buſineſs, 


2 


* ä 
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then to make up an eſtate, then to arrive at honours, then 
to retire. Thus, although the whole of life is allowed by 


every one to be ſhort, the ſeveral diviſions of it appear long 
and tedious. We are for lengthening our ſpan in 


, 
but would fain contract the parts of which it is compoſed. 


The uſurer would be very well fatisfied to have all the 


time annihilated that lyes between the preſent moment and 


next quarter-day. The politician would be contented to 
Joſe three years in his life, could he place things in the 


poſture which he fancies they will ſtand in after ſuch a re- 
volution of time. The lover would be glad to ſtrike out 


of his exiſtence all the moments that-are to pals away be- 55 


fore the happy meeting. Thus, as faſt as pur time runs, 
we ſhould be very glad in moſt parts of our lives that it 


ran much faſter than it does. Several hours of the day 
bang upon our hands, nay, we wiſh away whole years ; 
and travel through time as through a country filled with 
many wild and empty waſtes, which we would fain hur- 
ry over, that we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral little ſettle- 


ments or imaginary points of reſt which are diſperſed up 


and down in it. 5 


Ir we may divide the life of moſt men into twenty parts, 


ae ſhall find that at leaſt nineteen of them are meer gaps 


and chaſms, which are neither filled with pleaſure nor bu- 
 finels. I do not however include in this calculation the 
fe of thoſe men who are in A perpetual hurry of affairs, 
but of thoſe only who are not always engaged in ſcenes ß 
action; and J hope I ſhall not do an unacceptable piece of 
ſervice to theſe perſons, if I point out to them certain me- 
thods for the filling up their empty ſpaces of life. The 


methods I ſhall propoſe to them are as follow. 


Taz faſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the moſt general 
acceptation of the word. That particular ſcheme which 
comprehends the ſocial virtues, may give employment to 


the moſt induſtrious temper, and find a man in buſineſs 


more than the moſt active ſtation of life. To adviſe the 


ignorant, relieve the needy, comfort the afflited, are du- 


ties that fall in our way almoſt every day of our lives. A 


man has frequent opportunities of mitigating the fierceneſs 


of a party; of doing juſtice to the character of a deſerv- 
ing man; of ſoftning the envious, quieting the angry, and 
rectiſying the prejudiced ; which are all of them employ- 


? hs Wis TY „ 3 4 
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ments ſuited to a reaſonable nature, and bring great ſatiſ- 
faction to the perſon who can buly himſelf in them with 


_ diſcretion. 


THERE is another kind of virtue that may find employ- 
ment for thoſe retired hours in which we are altogether 
left to ourſelves, and deſtitute of company and converſa- 
tion; I mean that intercourſe and communication which 
every reaſonable creature ought to maintain with the great 
Author of his The man who lives under an habi- 
| tual ſenſe of the divine preſence, keeps up a perpetual = 
chearfulneſs of temper, and enjoys every moment the ſa- 
tisfaction of thinking himſelf in company with his dearelt | 
and beſt of friends. The time never lyes heavy upon him: 
it is impoſſible for him to be alone. His thoughts and 
paſſions are the molt buſied at ſuch hours, when rho{e of 
other men are the molt unactive: he no ſooner ſteps out of 
the world but his heart burns with devotion, ſwells with 
hope, and triumphs in the conſciouſneſs of that preſence * 
which every where ſurrounds him; or, on the contrary, 
pours out its fears, it ſorrows, its uppochenſions, to the 
great Supporter of its exiſtence. 
1 HAVE here only conſidered the neceſſity of a man's 
being virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do; but 
if we conſider further, that the exerciſe of virtue is not 


only an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that irs influ. 


_ ence extends to thoſe parts of our exiſtence which lye be- 
jond the grave, and that our whole eternity is to take its 
colour from thoſe hours which we here employ in virtue 
or in vice, the argument redoubles upon us, for putting in 
practice this method of paſſing away our time. : 
WHEN a man has but a file le ſtock to improve, ind Z 
has opportunities of turning it all to good account, what 
ſhall we think of him if. he ſuffers nineteen parts of it 
to lye dead, and perhaps employs even the twentieth to 


his ruin or diſadvantage ? but becauſe the mind cannot be, 1 0 


always! in its fervours, nor ſtrained up to a pitch of virue 


it is neceſſary to find out proper employments for it in its 
rclaxations. 


Tux next method a I would propole to ill - 
up our time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent diverſions. 1 


muſt confels I think it is below reaſonable creatures to be 


4 converſant i in ſuch en as are merely in- 
Ka nocent, 

5 
3 


nocent, and have nothing elſe to recommend them but 
that there is no hurt in them. Whether any kind of gam- 


ng Nr amtcy bs fag for BEIT I ſhall not deter- 


mine; but I think it is very wonderful to ſee perſons of 
the beſt ſenſe paſſing away a dozen together in ſhuffling 
and dividing a pack of cards, with no other converſation 
bed whit i lp 


different figures. Would not a man lan 3 
n > com that life is = PF 
HE might be a. perpetual ſource 

moſt noble and ukful extertalumene, were & under pro- 
regulations. 


per 
Bo T the mind never unbends if ſo agreeably as in 


the converſation of a well-choſen friend. There is indeed. 


no bleſſing of life that is any way comparable to the en- 
joyment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. It cafes and 
unload the mind, clrars and improves the underſtanding, 
| engenders thoughts and knowledge, animates virtue and 
2 ſooths and allays the paſſions, and finds. 


D 


Nx xr to ſuch an intimacy with a particular perſon, + 
one weuld endeavour after a more general converſation 


with ſuch as are able to entertain and 1 improve thoſe with 


whom they converſe, which are qualifications that ſeldom. 
g alunder. ö 
Trex: are many other uſeful amuſements of life, which. = 
one would endeavour to multiply, that one might on al!“ 
occaſions have recourſe to ſomething rather than ſuffer the 
mind to lye idle, or run adrift with my pn 


chances to riſe in it. 
A MAN that has a taſte in muſic, puinting, or architec- 
| ture, Is Uke one that has another ſenſe when com 


with fach as have uo reliſh of thoſe arts. The floriſt, he 
planter, the gardener, the huſbandman, when they are 


only as accompliſhments to the man of fortune, are 


are great 
reliefs to a country life, and many * ulctuFto thoſe who. 


are poſſeſſed of them. 
> Bu r of all the diverſions of life, . 
per to fill up its empty ſpaces 
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of a few game phraſcs, and no other 
ideas but thoſe of black or red © ww ranged together in. 


— * e * 8 


as the reading of uſeful and“. 
entertaining authors. But this I ſhall only touch upon, 
— becauſe i in ſome meaſure, interferes with the third e- | 
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- thod, which I ſhall propoſe in another paper, for the em- 
ployment of our dead unactive hours, and which I ſhall 
only mention in —— to be the 2 of knowledge. 
. 
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Her oft 


”; roere bun, vita ta poſe Priore Sea. 

= Marr. Epig. 23. 1. 10. 
The preſent j foys if life we 4 taſte, 

By —_— back with pleaſure to the paſt... 


HE laſt method which I propoſed i in my Sear) 6 
paper, for filling up thoſe empty ſpaces of life which 
h wr fo tedious and burdenſom to idle people, is the em-- 
- 2 ourſelves in the purſuit of knowledge. I remem- 
ber Mr. Boyle, ſpeaking of a certain mineral, tells us, that 


a man may conſume his whole life in the ſtudy of it, with- 


out arriving at the knowledge of all its qualities. The 
truth of it is, there is not a ſingle ſcience, or any; branch 
of it, that might not furniſh a man with buſineſs for life, 
though it were much longer than it is. 
I SHALL not here engage on thoſe beaten ſubjects * 
the uſefulneſs of knowledge, nor of the pleaſure and per- 
fection it gives the mind, nor on the methods of attaining 
it, nor recommend any particular branch of it, all which 
has e been the topics of many other writers; but ſhall in- 
dulge myſelf in a ſpeculation that is more uncommon, and 
may therefore perhaps be more entertaining. 

I Have before ſhewn how the unemployed parts of life 
appear long and tedious, and ſhall here endeavour to ſhew 
how thole parts of life which are exerciſed in ſtudy, read- 
ing, and the purſuits of knowledge, are long but not te- 

divus, and by that means diſcover a mcthod of lengthen-- 
1g our lives, and at the {ame time of burning all the * 
of them to our advantage. 

Mx. Locket obſerves,“ that we get the idea of time,, 
« or duration, by reficting an that train of ideas which: 

+ luccced ons another in our minds; that for this reaſon, , 
| eps E3 X „ ap 
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« when we ſicep ſoundly without dreaming, we have no 
perception of time, or the length of it, whilſt we ſleep 


and chat the moment wherein we leave off to tifink, tiit 


'< the moment we begin to think again, ſeems to have 
& no diſtance.” To which the author adds, * and ſo 
L doubt not but it would he to a w man, if it were 
92 poſſible for him te keep only one idea in his mind, wath- 
_ © out variation, and the ſucceſſion of others; and we ſee, 
CE. that ons who fixes his thoughts v intently on one 
& thing, ſo as to take but little notice of the ſucceſſion of i- 
© deas that in his mind whilſt he is taken up with 
& that e contemplation, lets flip out of his account a 
good part of tha duration and thinks that time ſhorter 
. 
VMs might carry this thought further, ard conſider a 
man as, on one ſidle, ſhortening kis-time by thinking or 
nothing, or but » few things 3 ſo, on the other, + wn oe . 
ening it, by emp his thoughts on many ſubjects, or: 
age. 21 and conſtant ſucceſſion of ideas. 
Accordingly Monſieur Malle branche, in his. inquiry after» = 
truth, (which was publiſhed ſeveral years before Mr.. 


Lie ay on human . ) telle us, that it is 


poſſible ſome creatures may think half ee Jug 
ve do a thouſand years-;- or look that ſpace of dura-- 
tion which we call a minute, as an ur week, a month, 5 
or 2 whole age. | 
| Tas notion of Monſicur Mallebraxcle is capable of 
ſome little exp lanation from what I have quoted out of 
Mr. Locke; for if our nothin fine by our · 
reſlecing on the ſucceſſion of ideas. in our mind, and this. 


wm ſucceſſion may be infinitely accelerated or retarded, it will- 


follow, that different beings may have different notions of: 
the ſame parts of duration, as their ideas, which 
we ſuppoſe are cqualily diltint in cach of hem follow one 
Mother in a greater or leſs degree of 
" THERE isa famous in the 3 Which locke 
as if Mahomet had been ſſed ofthe notion we are now. 
of. It is there {aid, that the angel Gabriel took. 
Mabomet out of his bed one morning to give him a fight. 
of all things in the ſeven heavens, in paradiſe, and in hell, 
which the prog het took a diſtin view of; and after hav- 
nn) _ ninety a e 
8 
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brought back again to his bed. All this, fays the Alco- 
ran, was tranſacted in fo ſmall a ſpace of time, that Ma- 


bemet at his return found his bed fil warm, and took up: 
an earthen pizcher, (which was thrown down at the very 


| Inſtant that the angel Gabriel carried him away) before 


the water was alt ſpilt. | 
THERE is a very pretty ſtory. in the Turti/h ales which. 
relates to this paſſage of that famous impoſtor, and bears. 
ſome affinity to the ſubject we are now upon. A ſultan of 
_ Egyp!, who was an infidel, uſed to. laugh at this circum- 
ſtance in Mahomet's life, as what was altogether impoſſible 
and abiurd: but convei ng ene day with a great doctor 
m the law, who had the pift — working miracles, the 
doctor told him he would ly convince him of the- 
truth of this paſſage in the aqua of Mahomet, if he would 
_ conſent ts do whe he ſhould Tae of him. Upon this 
the Sultan · was directed to place himſelf by an huge tub of 
water, which he did . gly; and as he ſtood by the- 


tub amidſt a circle of his great men, the holy man bid in 
plunge his head into the water, and draw it up again: the 


being accordingly thruſt his head into the water, and at 


te lame time found himſelf at the foot of a mountain om 


the ſea- ſnore. Fhe King immediately began to rage againſt. 
| his doctor for this piece of treachery and witchcraft ; but 


x length, knowing it was in vain to be angry, he ſet kim 


ſelf to think on proper methods for getting a livelihood in. 
this ſtrange country: accordingly he applied himſelf tos 
ſome 5 whom he faw at work in a neighbouring wood: 


_ theſe people conducted him. to a town that ſtood at a little 


diſtance from the woad, where, after ſome adventures, he- 
married a woman of great beauty and fortune. He lived 
with this woman fo long till he had by her ſeven ſons and 
ſeven daughters: he was afterwards reduced to great want, 
and forced to think of plying in the ſtreets as a porter for 
| his livelihoed. One day as he was walking alone by the 
ſea- ſide, being ſeized with many melancholy reflexions up- 
on his former and his preſent ſtate of life, which had raiſed. 


| 8 fit of devotion in him, he threw. off his clothes with a 


deſign to waſh hiracl, according to the cuſtom of the- | 
 Mahometans, before he ſad his prayeis. Toy” 
AFTER bis fuſt plunge into the ſea, he no ſooner raiſed; 

Bis head Gor. the Ts but he und ET Root 


by 
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by the fide of the tub, with the great men of his court a- 
bout him, and the holy man at his fide. He immediately up- 
braided his teacher for having ſent him on ſuch a courſe of 
adventures, and betrayed him into ſo long a (tate of miſery 
and ſervitude ; but was wonderfully ſurpriſed when he heard 
that the ſtate he talked of was only a dream and deluſion : 
that he had not ſtirred from the place where he then ſtood; 
and that he had only dipped his head into the water, and 
immediately taken it out again. 

Tar Mabometan doctor took this occaſion of inſtruck- 
ing the Sultan, that nothing was impoſſible with God; and 
that he, with whom a thouſand years are but as one day, 
Gan, if he pleaſes, make a ſingle day, nay, a ſingle mo- 
ment, appear to any of his creatures as a thouſand years. 

I SHALL leave my reader to compare theſe eaſtern fables 
with the notions of thoſe two great philoſophers whom I 
have quoted in this paper; and ſhall only, by way of ap- 
: lication, defire him to conſider. how we may extend life 
; — its natural dimenſions, by applying ourſelves dil 

gently to the purſuits of knowledge. 

Tux hours of a wiſe man are lengthened by TY ideas, 


ns thoſe of a fool are by his paſſions : the time of the one 


is long, becauſe he does not know what to do with it; ſo is 
that of the other, becauſe he diſtinguiſhes every moment of 
it with uſeful or amuſing thoughts; or in other words, be- 
cauſe the one is always n it away, and the other al- 
_ enjoying it. 
How different is the view of paſt life, in the man who ; 
is grown old in knowledge and wiſdom, from that of him 
who is grown old in ignorance and folly ? the latter is like 


the owner of a barren country, that fills his eye with the 


Proſpect of naked hills and plains, which produce nothing 
either profitable or ornamental; the other beholds à beau- 
tiful and ſpacious landſkip, divided into delightful gardens, 
green meadows, fruitful fields, and can ſcarce caſt his eye 
on a ſingle ſpot of his poſſeſſions, that 1 is not covered wich : 
6 e + 3 
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: Care leves hquuntur, ingenies ſtupent. 
Light ſorromuus ſpeak, great grief is dumb. 


F.JAVING read the two following letters with much 
II pleaſure, I cannot but think the good ſenſe of them 
will be as agreeable to the town as any thing I could ſay 
either on the topics they treat of, or any other. They 
both allude to former papers of mine, and I do not que- 


ſtion but the firſt, which is upon inward mourning, will 


be thought the production of a man who is well acquainted 
with the generous earnings of diſtreſs in a manly temper, 
- Which is above the relief of tears. A ſpeculation of my 
own on that ſubject I ſhall defer till another occaſion. 
Tux ſecond letter is from a lady of a mind as great as 
ber underſtanding. There is pet haps ſomething in the be- 
ginning of it which I ought in modeſty to conceal ; but L 
bave ſe much eſteem for this correſpondent, that I will not 
aer a tittle of what ſhe writes, though I am thus ſcrupule 
dus at the price of being ridiculous. 


M. Sexcraton, 


© I WAS very well pleaſed with your diſcourſ upon ge- 
N 1 neral mourning, and ſhould be obliged to you if yon 
_ _ © would enter into the matter more deeply, and give us 
your thoughts upon the common ſenſe the ordinary people 
_ © have of the demonſtrations of grief, who preſcribe rules 
and faſhions to the molt ſolemn affliction ; ſuch as the loſs. 
© of the neareſt relations and deareſt friends. You cannot 
2e o to viſit a ſick friend, but ſome impertinent waiter a- 
DS he him oblerves the muſcles of your face, as ſtrictly as. 


| © if they were prognoſtics of his death or recovery. I he 


bhappens to be taken from you, you are immediately fur- 
__ © rounded with numbers of thaſe ſpectators, who expect a 

© melancholy ſhrug of your ſhoulders, a pathetical ſhake 
* of your head, and an expreſſive diſtortion of your face, 
© to meaſure your affection and value for the deceaſed: but 
_ © thereis nothing, on theſe occaſions, ſo much in their favour 
_ © inmodcrate weeping. As all their paſſions are ſuper- 
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7 „ ficial, they imagine the ſeat of love and friendſhip to be 
© Placed viſibly in the eyes: they judge what ſtock of kind- 
J neſs you had for the living, & the quantity of tears you 
© pour out for the dead; ſo that if one body wants that 
© quantity of ſalt-water another abounds with, he is in 
© great 1 of being thought inſenſible or ill natured: 
© they are ſtrangers to friendſhip, whole grief happens not 
to be moiſt enough to wet ſuch a parcel of handker- 
chiefs. But experience has told us, nothing is fo falla- 
cious as this outward fign of forrow ; and the natural 
hiſtory of our bodies willteach us that this flux of the eyes, 
this faculty of weeping, is peculiar only to ſome conſti- 
tutions. We obſerve in the tender bodies of children, 
when croſſed in their little wills and expectations, how 
diſſolvable they are into tears: if this were what grief 
is in men, nature would not be able to ſupport them in 
the excels of it for one moment. Add to this obierva- 
tion, how quick is their tranſition from this paſſion to 
that of their joy. I will not ſay we ſee often, in the 
next tender things to children, tears ſhed without much 
grieving. Thus it is common to ſhed tears without much 
ſorrow, and as common to ſuffer much ſorrow without 
ſhedding tears. Grief and weeping are indeed 1 uent 


companions: but, I believe, never in their higheſt ex- 


ſo neither does weeping from profound ſorrow. The ſor- 
row which appears fo eaſily at the eyes, cannot have 
© pierced deeply into the heart. Ihe heart diſtended with 
© grief, ſtops all the paſſages for tears or lamentations. 
Now, Su, what I would incline you to in all this, is, 
© that you would inform the ſhallow critics and obſervers 
© upon ſorrow, that true afflition labours to be inviſible, 
( chat it is a ſtranger to ceremony, and that it bears in its 
on nature a digyity much above the little circumſtances 
© which are affected under the notion of decency. You 
© muſt know, Sir, Thave lately loſt a dear friend, for whom 
I have not yet ſhed tear,. and for that reaſon your ani- 
4 * madverſons on — would be the more accept- - 


# s I BR, 
' Your mſt bumble ſervant, . 
2 
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ceſſes. As laughter does not proceed from profound joy, 


— —_ 
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Mr. SpEcrarox, Jiu the isch. 
. A S I hope there are but few that have ſo little gra- 
I titude as not to acknowledge the uſefulneſs of your 
© pen, and to eſteem it a public benefit; ſo I am ſenſible, 
© be that as it will, you muſt nevertheleſs find the ſecret 
and incomparable pleaſure of doing good, and be a great 
ſharer in the entertainment you give. I acknowledge 
our ſex to be much obliged, and I hope improved by 
your labours, and even your intentions more particu- 
larly for our ſervice. If it be true, as it is ſometimes 
faid, that our ſex have an influence on the other, your 
paper may be a yet more general good. Your directing 
us to reading is certainly the beſt means to our inſtructi- 
on; but I think, with you, caution in that particular 
very uſeful, fance the improvement of our underſtand- 
ings may, or may not, be of ſervice to us, according as 
it is managed. It has been thought we are not generally 
fo ignorant as ill-taught, or that our ſex does fo often 
want wit, judgment or knowledge, as the right appli- 
cation of them: you are ſo well-bred, as to ſay your 
fair readers are already deeper ſcholars than the beaus, 
and that you could name ſome of them that talk much 
better than ſeveral gentlemen that make a figure at WilPs : 
this may poſſibly be, and no great compliment, in my 
opinion, even ſuppoling your compariſon to reach Tom's 
and the Grecian : ſure you are too wile to think that a 
real commendation of a woman. Were it not rather to 
be wiſhed we improved in our own ſphere, and approv- 
ed ourſelves better daughters, wives, mothers, and friends? 
I caxxor but agree with the judicious trader in 
Cheapfide, (though 1 am not at all prejudiced in his fa- 
vour) in recommending the ſtudy of arithmetic; and 
muſt diſſent even from the authority which you mention, 
when it adviſes the making our ſex ſcholars. Indeed a 
little more philoſophy, in order to the ſubduing qur paſ- 
ions to our reaſon, might be ſometimes ſerviceable, and 
a treatiſe of that nature I ſhould approve of, even in ec, 
change for Theeds/ius, or the force of love; but as I well 

© know you want not hints, I will proceed no further than 
to recommend the biſhop of Cambray's education of a 
© daughter, as it is tranſlated into the only language J have 
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© any knowledge of, though perhaps very much to its diſ- 
© advantage. I have heard it objected againſt that piece, 


_ © that its inſtruQtions are not of general ule, but only fitzed 
7 for a great lady; but I confeis I am not of that opinion; 
© for I do not remember that there are any rules laid down 
©. for the expences of a woman, in which particular only 


I think a gentlewoman ought to differ from a lady of the 


- £. beſt fortune, or higheſt quality, and not in their prin- 
© ciples of juſtice, gratitude, ſincerity, prudence or mo- 


6 — 2 L ought perkaps to make an apology for this long 


_ © epiſtle; but as I rather beliave you a friend to ſincerity 
: than ceremony, ſhall only aſſure you I am, 1 | 


„„ oo 
Tour moſt humble ſervant, 
ANABEL LA. 


be No. 96. Wedneſday, June 20. 
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— The faithful ſervant, and the true. CREECH- 


Mr. SpECTaTOR, 


I Have frequently read diſcourſe upon ſervants, 
a 1 and, as I am — myſelf, have been much offended, 
_ © that in that variety of forms wherein you conſidered the 
| © bad, you found no place to mention the good. There 

_ © is however one vbſervation of yours I approve, which is, 
© that there are men of wit and god 
© ders of men, and that ſervants report moſt of the good 
© or ill which is ſpoken of their maſters. That there are 
men of ſenſe who live in ſervitude, I have the vanity to 


ſenſe among all or- 


© fay I have felt to my woful experience. You attribute 


9 7 very juſtly the ſourſe of our general iniquity to board- 
wages, and the manner of living out of a domeſtic way: 
I but I cannot give you my thoughts on this ſubject an 


© way fo well, as by r by 
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i the forty fifth year of my age; that is to ſay, from mY 
© being firſt a foot - boy at fourteen, to my preſent ſtation. 
© of .a nobleman's porter in the year of my age above- 
© mentioned, | „ 

* Know then, that my father was a poor tenant to the 
family of Sir Stephen Ractrent. Sir Stephen put me to 
ſchool, or rather made me follow his ſon Harry to 
ſchool, from my ninth year; and there, tho' Sir Stephen 
paid ſomething for my learning, I was uſed like a ſer- 
vant, and was forced to get what ſcraps of learning I 
could by my own induſtry, for the ſchoolmaſter took 
very little notice of me. My young maſter was a lad of 
very ſprightly parts; and my being conſtantly about him, 
and loving him, was no {mall advantage to me. My 
maſter loved me extremely, and has often been whipped 
for nat keeping me at a diſtance, He uſed always to lay, 
that when he came to his eſtate, I ſhould have a leaſe of 
my father's tenement for nothing. I came up to town 
with him to We/tminſter-ſchool; at which time he taught 
me at night all he learnt; and put me to find out words 
in the dictionary when he was about his exerciſe. It was 
the will of providence that maſter Harry was taken ve- 
y ill of a fever, of which he died within ten days after 
his firſt falling fick. Here was the firſt ſorrow I ever 
knew; and I aſſure, you, Mr. SpEcT aToR, I remember 
the beautiful action of the ſweet youth in his fever, as 
freſh as if it were yeſterday. If he wanted any thing it 
mult be given him by Tom: when I let any thing fall 
thro* the grief I was under, he would cry, do nat beat - 
the poor boy: give him ſome more julep to? me, no bo- 
dy elſe ſhall give it me. He wapld ſtrive to hide his be- 
ing ſo bad, when he ſaw I could not bear his being in ſa 
much danger, and comforted me, ſaying, Tom, Tom, have 
a good heart. When I was holding a cup at his mouth, 
he fell into convulſions; and at this very time I hear my 
dear maſter's laſt grone. I was quickly turned out of 
the room, and left to fob and beat my head againſt the 
wall at my leiſure. The grief I was in was inexpreſſible; 
and every body thought it would have coſt me my life. 
In a few days my old lady, who was one of the houſe- 
© wives of the world, thought of turning me out of doors, 
becauſe I put her in mind of her fon. Sir Stephen pro- 
J - 
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« © and the like idleneſſes. 
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„ poſed putting me to prentice; but my lady being an ex- 
n away 


1 I had ſenſe to be 
under the utmoſt indi to ſee her diſcard with ſo 
© little concern, one her ſon had loved fo much; and went 
© out of the houſe to ramble wherever my feet would car- 


Tx my 

© Tax third day ter 1 left Sir Srepben's family, I was 
© ſtrolling up and down the walks in the temple. A young 
0 geielewan of the boule, who (as I heard him fay after- 
Wards) ſecingme half-ſtarved, and well drefſed, thought 
© me an cquipage ready to his hand, aner very little in- 
* . bid me follow 
© bim; I did fo, and in a very little while thought myſelf 
* the happicſt creatufein this world. My time was taken 
ap in carrying letters to wenches, or meſſages to young 
< Jadies of my, maſter's acquaintance. We rambled from 
© tavern to tavern, to the play-houſe, the mulberry-garden, 
© and all places of reſort; where my maſter engaged eve- 
_ © ry night in ſome new amour, in which and drinking he 
2 t all his time when he had money. During theſe ex- 


3 TYat he weir of Lag on the ſtairs of 


© a tavern half a night, playing at ice wir with other ſervants, 
hen my _ Oy .. | 
. leſs, I was generally K amorous 
7 Ml of poetry, old ſongs, and new lampoons. This 
held tilt my maſter married, and he had then the 


« prudence to turn me off; becauſe I was in the ſecret of his | | 
© intrigues. | 
" I was utterly at a loſs what courſe to take next; 


when at laſt I applied myſelf to a fellow-ſufferer, one of = 


his miſtreſſes, a woman of the town. She happening at 
© that time to be pretty fill of r , clothed me from 
0 head to foot; wenn yy 261 to be a ſharp fellow, em- 


£ low ſhe thought for her turn, I was to be 
one ſhe could not truſt. She would often cheapen goods 
© at the New Ex e; and when the had a mind to be 
© attacked, ſhe fend me away on an errand. When 


Fe CCC 
F WW 


6 then 


7 

love 
man at ſuch a place in ſuch a coloured coat, ſome ſhew- 
© ing the terror ſhe was in of a jealous old huſband, others 


_ © of the greateſt 


* ceived a 


_ 5 | 


= 
c 
« 
4 


gentle- 


* explaining that the ſeverity of her parents was ſuch, (tho 


| © her fortune was ſettled) that ſhe was willing to run a- 
© way with ſuch a-one, tho ſhe knew he was but a young- 


er brother, In a word, my half-education and love of 


idle books, made me outwrite all that made love to her 


© by way of epiſtle; and as ſhe was extremely cunning, 
© ſhe did well enough in compagy by a ſkilful affectation 

t modeſty. In'the midſt of all this I was 
s ſurpriſed with a letter from her and a ten pound note. 


__ Honeſt Tom, 


4 * O U will never ſee me more. I am marticd to 2 


Warn this place wes loſt alſo in marriage, I wes re- 
© ſolved to go among quite another people for the future; 


© and got in butler to one of thoſe families where there is a 
© coach kept, three or four ſervants, a clean houſe, and a 
c general outſide upon a ſmall eſtate. Here I lived 


4 very comfortably for ſome time, till I unfortunately found 
| rret with 
© the chamber-maid. I knew the world too well to think 


my maſter, the very graveſt man alive, in the 


of. ſtaying there; and the next day pretended to have re- 
— out of the country that my father was dy- 


hom 1 ſtay d with for an year and a half. Moſt part 


time I paſſed very eaſily; for when I began to 
him, I minded no more than he meant what he 


of the 
NG. ud; 


know 


Z Pharamond and. Eucrate upon. the ſubject of duels, and 
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| oy OY ſo that one day in good humour he ſaid, I was the 
5 beſt man be ever had, by my want of reſpect to him. 

Fus, ä of my life, and 
I Will not dwell upon other places I have 
deen in, whewe I ive faos ohie 4 trangeft fellow in the 
world, where no body in the world had ſuch ſervants as 
they, where ſure they were the unluekieſt people in the 
world in ſervants, and ſo forth. A I mean by this re- 


preſentation, is, to ſhew you that we poor ſervants are 
n not (what you called us too generally) all regues ; but 


that we are what we are, according to the example of 
_ © out ſuperiors. In the family I am now in, I am guilty 
© of no one fin but lying; which I do with a grave face 
: « tn iy gown and ſt ge day Iv and almoſt all day 
72 to impertinent ſuitors, and m 
lady to unwelcome viſtants. A 
© know, that I am, when I can get abroad, a leader of the 
« ſervants: I am he that keeps 
2 the boards in the at an opera; I am 
© he that am touched ſo properly at a tragedy, when the 
© prople ef quality are Baring at one another during the 


time-with beating my cud- . 


| ©< moſt important incidents: when you her in « croud a, 1 
c cry in the right place, and hum where tho point is touchl- 


ed in a ſpecch, or an huzza ſet up where it is the voice | 
of the people; you oy e! it is begun, or ue 
1 - #48 8 
5 Ter more then bundle - ſervant, 


Thomas Truſty. 2 
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| - NO prodigally threw their fouls away 
Moe the looſe papers which. 1 han: froquandly 


ſpoken of heretofore, I find a converſatibh between 1 | 


9. IRIS : 
EU * 
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© EUCRATTE argued, that nothing but the moſt ſævere 
and vindictive puniſhments, ſuch as placing the bodies of 
the offenders in chains, and putting them to death by the 
moſt exquiſite torments, would be ſufficient to extirpate a 
crime which had fo long prevailed, and was fo firmly fixed 


in the opinion of the world as great and laudable. But tlie 


that indeed inſtances of ignominy were ne- 
in the cure of this evil; but conſidering that it 
_ - vailed only among ſuch. 2 
0 f ˙ r guar wen leo = nag ob 
ve aj to the world, when both parties were in 
— in amity and reconciliation to each other, it 
Was —.— that — the mode another way would ef- 
fectually put a ſtop to what had being only as a mode: 
that to ſuch perſons, p and ſhame were 3 
ſufficient : that he would not go further in puniſhing in o 
thers crimes which he was fatisfied he himſelf was moſt 


guilty of, in that he might have prevented them by ſpeak- 
ing hie diſpleaſure ſooner. Beſides which the king ſaid, . 
_ was in general averſe to tortures, which was putting hu- 
man nature itſelf, rather than the criminal, to diſgrace; and 


KS that he would be ſure not to uſe this means where the 


erime wes but an ill &ffet 


g from a laudable cauſe, 


the fear of ſname. The king, at the ſame time, ſpoke with 


much grace upon the ſubject of mercy; and repented of 


many acts of that kind which had a magnificent aſpect in 
the doing, but dreadful conſequences in the example. Mer- 
ey to particulars, he obſerved, was cruelty in the general: 
tat though a prince could not revive a dead man by taking 
the life of him who killed him, neither could he make re- 
paration to the next that ſhould die by the cvil example; or 
anſwer to himſelf for the partiality, in not pardoning the 
ren © well as the former offender. © As for me, ſays Pha- 
r © ramond ; I have conquered France, and yet have given 
Mm laws to my people : the laws are my methods of life ; 
_ © they are not a diminution but a direction to my power. 
I am ſtill abſolute to diſtinguiſh the innocent and the vir- 
tuous, to give honours to the brave and generous: I am 


. n ene none can oppoſe my bounty, 


. or preſcribe rules for my favour. While Ican, as Tpleate, 
2-5-8 reward the good, I am under no pain that I cannot P 
ol Gan the wicked: for which reaſon, continued PH - 
= FP 3 | Nb. mand, 
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mond, I will effectually put a ſtop to this evil, by expoſ- 
© ing no more the tenderneſs of my nature to the impor- 
_ © tunity of having the ſame reſpect to thoſe who are mi- 


© ſerable by their fault, and thoſe who. are fo by their 
© misfortune. - Blatterers (concluded the king ſmiling) 


c repeat to us princes, that we are heaven's vicegerents;. 


4 — and les the only thing out of cur be 

4 to do il 

e aficr the evening wherein Phanamgnd and Eu- 
< crate had this Te ES LIES pubs 

< liſhed... 


| PraRanon * edit againſt DvELs.. 


Pharamand bing of the Gauls, to all his lein ſuljefte fend. 
| | erb greding... 


© I PEREAS urs to- our royaLnotice and 
obſervation, that in contempt of all. laws divine 
and human, it is-of late become a cuſtom among the no- 
_ © bility and geutry of this our kingdom, upon flight and. 
7 trivial, as well-as, and provocations, to in- 
55 vito each other imo the fickd, there by their own hands, 
and of their own „ to. decide their controver- 
ies by combat; . | 
4 2 al. conſideration, and find, upon inqui- 
< ry. into the 2 ſuch fatal deciſions have. 
<. ariſen, that by this wicked cuſtom, maugre all the pre- 
_ © cepts of our holy religion, and the rules of right reaſon, 
the greateſt act. of the human mind Forgiveneſi of inju- - 
© ries, is become vile and ſhameful ;. that the rules of good. 
©. ſociety and virtuous converſation are hereby inverted ;. 
< that the looſe, the vain, and the impudeut, inſult the 
careful, the diſcreet, and the modeſt ;. that all virtue is. 
4 ppreſſed, and all. vice ſupported, in the one act of be- 
1 We have allo further, 
| © with great forrour of mind, obſerved that this. dreadful. 
© ator, by ng impunity, (ox „(our royal attention being en- 
yed upon matters of more )ãs become 


FFF 
bous. In theſe our royal cares and inquiries we are yet 
8 6 3 — 
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eminent worth, and moſt hopeful abilities, accompanied 


< with che ſtrongeſt paſſion for true glory, are ſuch as are 


© molt liable to be — in the dangers arihng from 
„ this licence. Now taking the {aid premiles i — our ſe- 
rious conſideration, and well weighing that all ſuch e- 
© mergencies (wherein the mind is incapable of command- 
ing itſelf, and where the injury is too ſudden or too ex- 
« quiſite to be borne) are particularly provided for by laws 
© heretofore enacted; and that the qualities of leſs injuries, 
< Hke thaſe of ingratitude, are toe nice and delicate ta 
come under general rules; we do reſolve te blot this 


< faſhion, or wantonnels of anger, out of the minds of ou 


< ſubjeAs, by our royal reſolutions. declared i in this edict as 
follow. 
No perſon who either ſends. or accepts a challenge, or | 
© the Ke 27s of cither, though no death enſues thereup- 
© on, ſhall be, after the publication of this our edict, * 
Cable of bearing office in theſe aur dominiona. 
Tux perſon who ſhall prove the ſending, or receiving 


OY” challenge, ſhall receive to his own. ule and property, 
I the whole perſonal eſtate of both parties; and their real. 
< eſtate ſhall be immediately veſted in the next heir of the 


0 elude e eee I OBA offenders were 
actually decealed. | 
© In caſes where the Laws (which we have dnl 
© granted ts our ſubjects) admit of an appeal for blood ; 
& when the criminal. is condemned by the. ſaid appeal, he 
„ ſhall not ouly ſuffer death, bur his. whole eſtate, * 


| © mixed, and perſonal, ſhall frem the hour of his death, = 
be veſted i in the next heir of the perſon Whole blood he. 5 


inn. 
ar it ſhall not hereafter he in our royal power, or 
< that of our ſucceſſors, to pardon the faid offences, 3 


po. Rove the. fires in. their een, * 8 


eber. 


G at our court at Bleis, the 815 if February, 4204 b 
T 


an the — * of our * 
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— Tanta oft guærendi cura decoris. He 
> | bY Jo v. Sat. 6. v. 500. 


So ftudicuſy their perſons they adorn. 


FT HERE is not fo variable a thing in nature as a la- 
| dy's head-dreſs: within my own memory I have 
known it riſe and fall above thirty degrees. About ten 
years ago it ſhot up to a very great height, inſomuch that 
the female part of our ſpecies were much taller than the 
men. The women were of ſuch an enormous ſtature, that 
ive appeared as graſheppers before them : at preſent the 
whole ſex is in a manner dwarfed and ſhrunk into a race 
of beauties that ſeems almoſt another ſpecies. I remember 
ſeveral ladies, who were once very near ſeven foot high, 
that at preſent want ſome inches of five: how they came 


to be thus curtailed I cannot learn; whether the whole ſex 


be at preſent under any penance which we know nothing 
of, or whether they have caſt their head-drefſes in order 
to ſurpriſe us with ſomething in that kind which ſhall be 


entirely new; or whether ſome of the talleſt of the ſex, 


being too cunning for the reſt, have contrived this method 

to make themſelves appear ſizable, is ſtill a ſecret ; tho 

I find moſt are of opinion, they are at preſent like trees 

new lopped and pruned, that will certainly ſprout up and 

flouriſh with greater heads than before. For my own part, 

as I do not love to be inſulted by women who are taller than 
I admire the ſex much more in their preſent humi- 


myſelf, 
ation, which has reduced them to their natural dimenſi- 


ons, than when they hag extended their perſons, and length- 
ened themſelves out into formidable and gigantic figures. 
I am not for adding to the beautiful edifices of nature, nor 


for raiſing any whimſical ſuperſtructure upon her plans: 1 5 


muſt therefore repeat it, that I am highly pleaſed with the 
coiffure now in faſhion, and think it ſhews the good ſenile - 

which at preſent very much reigns among the valuable part 

of the ſex. One may obſerve, that women in all ages have 

taken more pains than men to adorn the outſide of their 

; beads; 


i | | 
« | 
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heads; and indeed Ivery much admire, that thoſe female ar- 

chĩtects, who raiſe ſuch wonderful ſtructures out of ribbands, 
lacs, and wire, have not been recorded for their reſpective 
inventions. It is certain there has been as many orders in 
theſe kinds of building, as in ghoſe which have been made 
of marble; ſometimes they riſe in the ſhape of a pyramid, 
ſometimes like a tower, and ſometimes like a ſteeple. In 
Juvenal's time, the building grew by ſeveral orders and 

ſtories, as he has very humorouſly deſcrjbed it. 9755 


Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagibus altum 
' fEdificat caput: Andromachen a fronte widebis, 
Poſt minor eft ; aliam credas. —— a 
C Fo v. Sat. 6. v. For. 
Wich curls on curls they build their heads before, 
And mount it with a formidable towr: | 
A gianteſs ſhe ſeems; but look behind, 
And then ſhe dwindles to the pygmy kind. 
„„ „ Davy DEN. 


But I do not remember, in any part of my reading, that 
the head - dreſs aſpired to fo great an extravagance as in the 
fourteenth century; when it was built up in a couple of 
cones or ſpires, which ſtood fo 2 high on cach 
ſide of the head, that a woman, who was but a pigmy 
without her head-dreſs, appeared like a coloſſus upon 
putting it on. Monſieur Paradin ſays, That theſe old- 
faſhion'd fontanges roſe an ell above the head ; that they 
_ © wet pointed like ſteeples, and had long looſe pieces of 
* crape faſtened to the tops of them, which were curiouſly 
© fringed, and hung down their backs like ſtreamers. 
Tung women might poſſibly have carried this Gothic 
building much higher, had not a famous monk, Thomas. 
Conecte by name, attacked it with great zeal and refoluti- 
on. This holy man travelled from place to place to preach 
down this monſtruous commode; and ſucceeded fo. well in 
it, that as the mapicians ſacrificed their books r flames 
upon the preaching of an apoſtle, many of the women 
50 2 Pave By their ad- dreſſes in the middle of his ſermon, 


and made a bouſire of them within fight of che pulpit. Ie 


Vas fo renowned, as well for the ſanctity of his life as his 


246% 4a 
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manner of preaching, that he had often a congregation of 


twenty thouſand people; the men placing themſelves on 
the one ſide of his pulpit, and the women on the other, 


that appeared (to uſe the ſimilitude of an ingenious writer) 


clouds. He ſo warmed and animated the | 
per- 


this monſtrous ornament, that it lay under a kind 
ſecution; and whenever I appeared in public was pelted 
down by the rabble, who flung ſtones at the perſons that 
wore it. But notwithſtanding this prodigy vaniſhed, while 
the preacher was among them, it began 9 ag 
ſome months after his departure, or to tell it in Monſicur 


Paradin's own words, The women that, like ſnails, in 
_ © a fright, had drawn in their horns, ſhot them out again 


© as ſoon as the danger was over. This extravagance of 


the women's head - dreſſes in that age, is taken notice of þy 


Monſieur 4 Argentre, in the hiſtory of Bretagne, and by 


other hiſtorians, as well as the perſon I have quoted. 


Ir is uſually obſerved, that a good reign is the only pro- 


per time for the making of laws againſt the exorbitance of 
power; in the ſame manner an exceſſive head-dreſs may be 
againſt it. | 


attacked the moſt effectually when the faſhion is 


Ido therefore recommend this paper to my female readers 
by way of prevention. | 


I wovLD deſire the fair ſex to conſider ider how impoſſible 


" 


| it is for them to add any thing that can be ornamental to 
What is already the maſter-piece of nature. The head has 

© the moſt beautiful appearance, as well as the higheſt ſtati- 
on, ina human figure. Nature has laid out all her art in 


beautifying the face; ſhe has touched it with vermilion, 


_ planted in it a double row of ivory, made it the ſeat of ſmiles 
and bluſhes, lighted it up and enlivened it with the bright- 


neſsof the eyes, hung it on each fide with curious organs of 
ſenſe, given it airs and graces that cannot be deſcribed, 


and ſurrounded it with ſuch a flowing ſhade of hair as ſets 
All its beauties in the moſt agreeable light: in ſhort, ſhe 
_ ſeems to have deſigned the head as the cupola to the moſt 


glorious of her works; and when we load it with fuch a 


pile of ſupernumerary ornaments, we deſtroy the ſymme - 1 
try of the human figure, and fooliſhly contrive to call off 
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a Turp A devs. 


You 1 to fe the bounds of right and wrong. 


: 4 club, of which I have often declared myſelf a 
member, were laſt night engaged in a diſcourſe ups 
on that which paſſes for the chief point of honour among 


men and women; and ſtarted a great may hints upon the 
were entirely new: I ſhall there- 
fore methodize the ſeveral reſſexions that aroſe upon this 


ſubject, which I thought 


and my reader with them for the ſpecu- 
lation of this day ; after having premiſed, that if there is 
any thing in this paper which ſeems to differ with any pal- 


age of laſt Thur/day's, the reader will conſider this as the 


| {ſentiments of the club, and the other 2s my own private 
thoughts, or rather thoſe of Pharamond. 


= TH great point of honour in men is courage, and in 
women chaſtity. If a man loſes his honour in one ren- 


Counter, it is not impoſſible for him to regain it in another; 


a ſlip in a woman's honour is irrecoverable. I can give no 
reaſon for fixing the point of honour to theſe two qualities, 
| unleſs it be that each ſex ſets the greateſt value on the qua- 
Iification which renders them the moſt amiable in the eyes 
of the contrary ſex. Had men choſen for themſelves, with- 
but regard to the opinions of the fair ſex, I ſhould believe 
the choite would have fallen on wiſdom or virtue, or had 


women determined their own point of honour, it is pro- 


bable that wit or good-nature would have carricd it againſt 


A NoTuinG recommends a man more to the Emale ſex 555 
than courage; whether it be that they are pleaſed to ſee 

one who is a terror to others fall like a flave at their fect, ; 
or that this quality ſupplies their own principal defect, in 


| -guarding them from inluſts, and avenging 12 quarrels, 


or that cov Lr 
ſprightly On the other ſide, nothing makes 
5 — — 


Hor. Sat. 6. Ls v. 63. | 
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whether it be that we always prize thoſe moſt who are 
hardeſt to come at, or that nothing beſides chaſtity with its 
_ collateral attendants, truth, fidelity, and conſtancy, gives 
the man a property in the perſon he loves, and conſequent- 
I ax very much pleaſed with a paſſage in the inſcrięti- 
on on a monument erected in We/iminſer- Abbey to the late 


duke and dutcheſs of Newcaſtle ; Her name was Mar- 1 


« garet Lucas, youngeſt ſiſter to the lord Lucas of Col- 
© cheſter ; a noble family, for all the brothers were valiant, 
© end all the fiſters virtuous. 5 
Ix books of chivalry, where the point of honour is 
trained to madneſs, the whole ſtory runs on chaſtity and 
courage. The damſel is mounted on a white palfrey, as an 
emblem of her innocence; and, to avoid rand, muſt have 
a dwarf for her page. She is not to think of a man, till 


ſome misfortune has brought a knight errant to her relief. 


df UH r rr — - 
— — 8 4 0 * 


Fr 


1 


rere — 


The knight falls in love, and, did not gratitude reſtrain 
Her from murdering her deliverer, would die at her feet by 
ber diſdain. However, he muſt wait ſome years in the de- 


ſart, before her virgin heart can think of a ſurrender. The 1 


knight goes off, attacks every thing he meets that is bigger 


and ſtronger than himſelf, ſecks all opportunities of being 


| knocked on the head, and after ſeven years rambling re- 


turns to his miſtreſs, whoſe chaſtity has been attacked in 1 


the mean time by giants and tyrants, and undergone as mi- 

2 18} p Ü ũVvſ ng 
In Spain, where there are {till great remains of this ro» 

mantic humour, it is a tranſporting favour for a lady to caſt 


an accidental glance on her lover from a window, though 
ĩt be two or three ſtories high ; as it is uſual for the lover 


to aſſert his paſſion for his miſtreſs, in ſingle combat with 
Tux great violation of the point of honour from man to 
man, is giving the lie. One may tell another he whorcs, 
drinks, blaſphemes, and it may paſs unreſented; but to ſlay 
be lies, though but in jeſt, is an affront that nothing but 


blood can expiate. The reaſon perhaps may be, becauſe 


no other vice implics a want of courage ſo much as the 


making of a lie; and therefore telling a man he lies, is 


touching him in the moſt ſenſible part of honour, and indi- 
rectly calling him a coward. I cannot omit, under this _ 


1 
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from the age of five years to twenty they inſtruct their ſons 


only in three things, to manage the horſe, to make uſe of 


the bow, and to ſpeak truth. | 
Tux placing the point of honour in this falſe kind of 


courage, has given occaſion to the very refuſe of mankind, 


who have neither virtue nor common ſenſe, to ſet up for 
men of honour. An Z#ng/i/þ peer, who has not been long 


1 oy dead, uſed to tell a pleaſant ſtory of a French gentleman 


that viſited him early one morning at Paris, and after great 


profeſſions of reſpect, let him know tha: he had it in his 


power to oblige him; which, ta ſhort. amounted to this, 


that he believed he could tell his lordſhip the perſon's name 


who juſtled him as he came out from the opera; but be- 
fore he would proceed, he begged his lordſhip, that he 
would not deny him the honour of making him his ſecond. 
The Engliſh lord, to avoid being drawn into a very fool- 


iſm affair, told him that he was under engagements for his 


two next duels to a couple of particular friends. Upon 


| which the gentleman immediately withdrew, hoping his 
lordſhip would not take it ill if he meddled no farther in 


an affair from whence he himſelf was to receive no advan- 


Tux beating down this falſe notion of honour, in fo 
KK vain and lively a people as thoſe of France, is deſervedly 


looked upon as one of the moſt glorious parts of their pre- 
ſent king's reign. It is pity but the puniſhment of theſe 
miſchievous notions ſhould have in it ſome particular cir- 
cumſtances of ſhame and infamy; that thoſe who are ſlaves 
to them may ſee, that inſtead of advancing their reputati- 


ons they lead them to ignominy and-diſhonour. 8 

D Ar x is not ſufficient to deter men who make it their 

glory to deſpiſe it; but if every one that fought a ducl 
were to ſtand in the pillory, it would quickly leſſen the 

number of theſe imaginary men of honour, and put an end 


to fo ablurd a practice. 


Wren honour is a ſupport to virtuous principles, = : 


runs parallel with the laws of God and our country, it can- 


net be too much cheriſhed and encouraged: but when the 
dictates of honour are contrary to thoſe of religion and e- 


quity, they are the greateſt depravations of human na ure, 
by giving wrong ambitions and falſe ideas of what is good 
Vow Ik | „% aud 


* 


Head, what Herodotus tells us of the antient Perfians, that 


"conſtant aptitude for the atiefactians of his being. Inſtead 
of this, you hardly fee a man who is not uneaſy in propor- 
tion to his advancement in the arts of life. An affected de- 

| licacy is the common improvement we meet with in thoſe 

who pretend to be refined above others: tl:ey do not aim 
at true pleaſures themſelves, but turn their thoughts upon 


rr %½)) ts aa * — 
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and laudable; and ſhould therefore be exploded by all go- 
— > <ul Shes out oth hats nl legs of bp 


: No. 100. Monday, June 25. 


Ni, 2 contulerim jucundb ſanus amico. 
: Ho. Sat. 5. J. 1. v. 44. 


The greatef being i is a pleaſant friend. 


— advanced in years, that thinks fit to look back 1 
n his former life, and calls that only life which 
paſſed with ſatisfaction and enjoyment, excluding all 


5 which were not pleaſant to him, will find himſelf 
very young, if not in his infancy. Sickneſs, ill-humour, 


and idleneis, will have robbed him of a great ſhare of that 
ſpace we ordinarily call our life. It is therefore the duty 
of every man that would be true to himſelf, to obtain, if 
to be pleaſed, and place himſelf in a 


obſerving the falſe pleaſures of other men. Such people are 


. valetudinarians in ſociety, and they ſhould no more come 
into company than a ſick man ſhould come into the air: if 
a man is too weak to bear what is a refreſhment to men in 
health, he muſt ſtill keep his chamber. When any ene in 


Sir RoGEx's company complains he is out of order, he 


immediately calls for ſome poſſet- drink for him; for which 
. reaſon that fort of people who are ever bewailing their 
conſtitution in other places, are © the chearfulleb imaginable 


When he is proſent. 


Ir is a wonderful thing, that many, and they not 


| reckoned ables, ſhall entertain thoſe with whom they con- 

- verſe by giving them the hiſtory of their pains and aches; 

and imagine ſuch narrations their quota of the converſati- 
on. Thisis of all other the meauel 


help to diſcourſe, and 
TA 5 . = | 2 
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a man muſt not think at all, or think himſelf very inſigni- 


ficant, when he finds an account of his head-ach anſwered: 


by another aſking what news in the laſt mail ? Mutual good- 
humour is a dreſs we ought to appear in wherever we 


meet, and we ſhould make no mention of what concerns 


ourſelves, without it be of matters wherein our fiiends 


ought to rejoite : but indeed there are crouds of people 
who put themſelves in nv method of pleaſing themſelves or 
others; ſuch are thoſe whom we uſually call indolent per- 
ſons. Indolence is, methinks, an intermediate ſtate be- 


tween pleaſure and pain, and very much unbecoming any 
part of our life after we are out of the nurie's arms. Such 


an averſion to labour creates a conſtant weari neſs, and one 


would think ſhould make exiſtence itſelf a burden. The 
. indolent man deſcends from the dignity of his nature, and 


makes that being which was rational merely vegetative: 
his life conſiſts only in the mere increaſe and decay of a 


body, which, with relation to the reſt of the world, might. 
as well have been uninformed, as the habitation of a rea- 
 fonable mind. eo nals 5 
Or this kind is the life of that extraordinary couple 

Harry Tenſett and his lady. Harry was, in the days of his 
c.clibacy, one of thoſe pert creatures who have much. vi- 


vacity and little underſtanding ; Mrs. Rebecca Quictih, 


| Whom he married, had all that the fire of youth and a live- 


ly manner could do towards making an agreeable woman. 
ſeeming merit, fell into each others 


: Joann) ing fated, and: no reaſon = gn — 


in to · ſucceed it, their life is now at a 


their meals are inſipid, and their time tedious; their for- 
tune has placed them above care, and their loſs of taſte re- 
| duces them below diverſion. When we talk of theſe as 
_ Inſtances of inexiſtence, we do not mean, that in order to 
live it is neceſſary we ſhould always be in jovial crews, or 
_ crowned with chaplets of roſes, as the merry fellows a- 
mong the antients are deſcribed ;. but it is intended by con- 
ſidering theſe contraries to pleaſure, indolence, and too 
much delicacy, to ſhew that it is prudence to preſerve a 


diſpoſition in ourſelves to receive a certain delight in all 
J ici... * 
Tus portable quality of good-humour ſeaſons all the 


parts and occurrences we meet with, in ſuch a manner, 


G2 ak 


a. men 
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that there are no moments loſt ; but they all paſs with ſo 
much ſatisfaction, that the heavieſt of loads, when it is a 
load) that of time, is never felt by us. Varilas has. this 
quality to the higheſt perfection, and communicates it 
wherever he appears: the ſad, the merry, the ſevere, the 
melancholy, ſhew a new chearfulneſs when he comes a- 
mongſt them. At the fame time no one can repeat any 
thing that Varilas has ever ſaid that deſerves repetition ; 
but the man has that innate goodneſs of temper, that he is 
welcome to every body, becauſe every man thinks he is fo. 
| to him. He does not ſeem to contribute any thing to the 
mirth of the company; and yet, upon reflection, you find 
it all happened by his being there. I thought it was whim- 


_ fically ſaid of a an, thee if Varilas bad wit, it would 


de the beſt wit in the world. It is certain, when a well - 


|  corretted lively imagination and good - breeding are added. 


to a ſweet diſpoſition, t qualify it to. be one of the. 
; — — — N 

5 3 1 

i, Tiny wan far of hewing nothing which 

— them, as well ac expected what would pleaſe 
them. When we know every perſon that is ſpoken of is | 
repreſented by one who has no ill-will, and every thing 
that is mentioned deſcribed by one that is apt to ſet it in the. 


beſt light, the entertainment muſt, be delicate, becauſe the = 


cook has nothing to his hand but what is the moſt. 
excellent in its kind. er ton thee and. 
ons 2 une OR ITE Wy GOnI.. 
It is a de towards the life of angels, when we enjoy 
„ but in its 
excellence: and a degree towards that of demons, where- 
. = 
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Ne. 101.  Tueſtey, June 26. 


"Acts et Liber pater, et cum Caſtore Pallux, 

Poſt ingentia ſacta, deorum in templa recepti; _ 
Dum terras hominumgue colunt genus, aſpera bella 

_ Gomponunt, agros-aſſignant, oppida condunt ; 

Plorauere ſuis non reſpondere favorem 

JI. MEritis—— Hos. Ep. 1. I. 2. v. 5. 


Tai rA r E D. 
brand and Henry, now the boaſt of fame, - 


And virtuons Alfred, a more ſacred . 
Aer a life of gen'rous toils endur d, 
The Gaul a, or property feexr'd,. 
© Ambition humbled, mighty cities florm'd, 
Or laws eſtabliſh” 4, and the world e. 
Clos d their long plories with a frgh, to fd V 
| Th unwilling * of baſe 1 — Por E. 


| CENSURE, oye © late ingeni 
F man” pays to the public for ing eminent. It is a folly 
for an eminent man to think of-eicaping it, and a weak-- 
neſs to be affected with it. All the illuſtrious perſons of 
antiquity, and indeed of every age in the world, have 
paſſed through this fiery perſecution. There is no defence 
againſt reproach but obſcurity ;-it is a kind of concom< 
| r eee 
tial part of a Roman triumph. 
Ir men of eminence are expoſed to cenſure on one hand, 
they are as much liable to flattery on the other. If they 
receive reproaches which are not due to them, they like-- 
ways receive praiſes which they do not · deſerve. In a word, 
the mar in a high poſt is never regarded with an indifferent 
eye, but always conſidered as a friend or an enemy. For this 
reaſon, perſons in great ſtations have ſeldom their true cha- 
5 rafters drawn till ſeven years after their deaths. Their. 
_ perſonal fri and cnmities muſt ceaſe, and the par- 
__ ties they w we engaged in be at an end, before their faults 
or their virtues can W "I done them. When 8 


ious author, is the tax a4 
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have the leaſt opportunities of knowing the truth, they are- 
in the beſt diſpoſition to tell it. 


IT is therefore the privilege of poſterity to adjuſt the 
characters of illuſtrious perſons, and to ſet matters right be- 
tween thoſe antagoniſts, who, by their rivalry for great- 
_ Heſs, divided a whole age into factions. We can now al- 
low / Cæſar to be a great man, without derogating from 
Pompey, and celebrate the virtues of Cato, without detraQting 
from thoſe of Cz/ar. Every one that has been long dead 
has a due proportion of praiſe allotted him, in which, mil ; 

he lived, his friends were too profuſe, and his enemies too 


ing. he 
ACCORDING to Sir J/aac Newton' scalculations, the laſt: 


comet that made its appearance in 1680, imbibed ſo much 
beat by its approaches to the ſun, that it would have been 
two t id times hotter than red hot iron, had it been 


a globe of that metal; and that ſuppoſing it as big as the 
earth, and at the ſame diſtance from the tun, it would be 


fifty thouſand years in cooling, before it recevered its na- 


tural temper. In the like manner, if an Exgliſbman con- 


ders the great ferment into which our political world is 
thrown at preſent, and how intenſely it is heated in all 
its parts, he cannot ſuppoſe that it will cool again in leſs 
than three hundred years. In ſuch a tract of time, it is 


poſſible that the heats of the preſent age may be extinguiſh. - 
ed, andour ſeveral claſſes of great men repreſented under 


| — FT... 
rr 
temporary author, but make an impartial diſtribution of 

fame among the great men of the preſent age. 

I canxor forbear entertaining myſelf very often with 

the idea of ſuch an imaginary hiſtorian deſcribing the reign 


. of An xx the firſt, — 0 
reader, that he is now entering qr «pre t bi 


| of the Engliſh ory. The ger rival in fame will be thn 


and ſhine 


according bo that reſpotiive meeritey 
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tereſt, infer or to him in any of theſe reſpects. The ſeve-- 
ral antagoniſts who now endeavour to depreciate one ano- 
| ther, and are celebrated or traduced by different parties, 
will then have the ſame body of adnürers, and appear il 
luſtrious in the opinion of the whole Bri#i/h nation. The 

. deſerving man, who can now recommend himſelf to the 
| eſteem of but half his countrymen, will then receive the 
approbations.and applauſes of a whole age. | 
Au ox the — wa that flouriſh in this glôrious 

reign, there is no queſtion but ſuch a future hiſtorian, as. 
the perſon of whom. I am ſpeaking, will make mention of. 
the men of geuius and learning, who have now any figure. 
in the Britiſh nation. For my on part, I often flatter. 
my {elf with the honourable mentian which will then be 
made of me; and have drawn up a paragraph in my own. 
imagination, that L fancy will not be akogether unlike what 
will be found in fame page or other of this imaginary hiſto- 

In was under this reign, ſays he, that the SpEcTATOR 
publiſhed thoſe little diurnal eſſays which are {till extant... 
We know very little of the name or perſon of this author, 
except only that he was a man of a very ſhort face, ex 
tremely addicted to ſilence, and fo great a lover of know- 
| ledge, that he made a voyage to Grand Cairo for no other 
reaſon, but to take the meature of a pyramid. His chief 
friend was one Sir ROGER DE COVERLEY, a Whimlical: 
country knight, and a Templar, whoſe name he has net 
' tranſmitted to us. He lived as a lodger at the houle of a 
widow-woman, and was a great humouriſt in all parts of | 
his life. This is all we can affirm with any certainty of 
dai perſon and character. As far his. ſpeculations, notwith-. _ 
ſtanding the ſeveral obſolete words and obſcure phraſes of 
the age in which be lived, we ſtill underſtand enough of _ 
them to ſee the diverſions and characters of the Engliſh na. 
tion in his time: not but that we are to make allowance?” = 
for the mirth and humour of the author, who bas doubt les 
ſtrained many repreſentations of things beyond the truths: . 
For if we interpret his words in their literal meaning, we 
muſt ſuppole that women of the fuſt quality uſed to pals a= 

way the whole mornings at a puppet-ſhow : that they at- 

tceſted their principles by their patches: that an audience | 
would {it out an evening to hear a dramatical performance 
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written in a language which they did not underſtand: that 
chairs and flower- pots were introduced as actors upon the 
_ Britiſh ſtage: that a promiſcuous aſſembly of men and wo- 
men were allowed to meet at midnight in maſques within 
the verge of the court; with many improbabilities of the 
Uke nature. We muſt therefore, in theſe and the like 
_ cafes, ſuppoſe that theſe remote hits and alluſons aimed 
at ſome certain follies which were then in vogue, and which 
r We may gueſs by 
ſeveral paſſages in the ſpeculations, that there were writers 
who endeavoured to detract from the works of this author; 
| but as nothing of this nature is come down to us, we cannot 
| gueſs at any objections that could be made to his If 
———— his tile with that indulgence which . 
ſhew to old Engliſh writers, or if we look into the variety 
of his ſubjects, — Giſrations, mo-- 
reflections, | 


= Tur following part of the paragraph is ſo much to my 
| advantage, and beyond any wy I can pretend to, that! 
A 3 5 . 


1 edneſday, June 27. 


— . animo debent aliquando dari, 
Ad claus melior ut redeat fibi. 
Pu EDR. Fab. 14. . is. 


No. 102. 


| Themind 3 to be Srverted, * it may re- 
turn the better to thinking. | 


1 Di bene whether to call che following « 
J upon coquettes, or a repreſentation of their ſeveral fan- 
taſtical accompliſhments, or what other title to give it; 
but as it is, I ſhall communicate it to the public. It will 


| 1 ſufficteptly explain its own intentions, fo that I ſhall give 


8 nas” el 


Ar. 
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5 SPECTATOR, 
7OMEN ae armed with fas men with fovnde, 

< and ſometimes do more execution with them. 
4 Ne r 
« of the weapon which they bear, I have erected an aca- 
© demy for the training up of young women in the exer- 
© ciſe of the fan, according to the moſt faſhionable airs. 

25 * and motions that are now practiſed at-court. The ladies, 
©: who carry fans under me, are drawn up-twice a day in. 

© my great hall, where they are inſtructed in the uſe of 


© their arms, and exerciied by the — words of 
P 2 


Handle your fans, 
Unfurl your ſans, 
Diſcharge your ani, 
Ground your fans, © 
Recover your fans, 
Flutter your fans. 


* By the right oblerenion of beg few p lain words of 
2 2 woman of a tolerable genius, who Will 
6 apply herſelf diligently to her exerciſe for the {pace of 
„ but one half-year, ſhall be able to give her fan all the 
+ ron at eu poli ex es thy He moat mr 


Zur to the end that my readers may form to them=- 
© ſelves a right notion of this exerciſe, I beg leave to ex- 
plain it to them in all its parts. When my female regi- 
„55 ASIDE EG cnn te Cap en. 
in her hand, upon giving the word to handle their- 
© ſans, each of them. ber fan at me with a ſmile, 
© then gives her right-hand woman a tap upon the ſhoul- 
< der, Ton code bor then white comes ef tin... 
© then lets her arms fall in an eaſy motion, and ſtands in 
eee e All 
8 —— and is generall learned in. 
| 9 115 F 
© Tae next motion is that of unfurling the fan, in in 
which are comprehended ſeveral little flirts and vibrati- 
© ons, as allo gradual and deliberate openings, with ma- 
© ap volumary flag alunder in the fan kl, gem, 


3 
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© Md leet wake = ans s practice. This part of 
e dc re fo yon 

cas it diſcovers, on a ſudden, an infinite number of Cu- 

<. pids, 1 altars, birds, beaſts, rainbows, and the- 
© like agreeable figures, that diſplay themſelves to view, 
VVVGGGGGGGGGGGWGGG 


| © Upox my giving the word to Helper their ſans," 
© they give one general crack that may be heard at a con- 
: Gicrable item when the wind fas fair. This is one 
1 * of the molt difficult parts of the exerciſe ; but I have ſe- 
<. veral ladies with me, who, at their firſt. entrance, could 
© not give a pop loud enough to be heard at the farther. 
end of the room, who can now diſcharge a fan in ſuch 
La manner, that it ſhall make a report like a pocket-pi- 
© ftol. I have likeways taken care (in order to hinder 
young women from letting off their fans in wrong plac- 
© es, or unſuitable occaſions) to ſhew __ what ſubject 
© the crack of a fan may come in properly: I have like-- 
© ways. invented a fan, — which. a apes ſixteen; by 
© the help of a little wind which is incloſed about one of 
the largeſt ſticks, can make as loud a crack 25-2 woman 
of fifty with an ordinary fan. 
© WHEN the fans are thus Kiſckarped, os wad of 
© command in courle is to ground their fans. This teach-- 
© es a lady to quit her fan gracefully when ſhe throws it 
© afide in order to take up a pack of cards, adjuſt a curl 
of hair, replace a falling pin, or apply herſelf to any o- 
© ther matter of importance. This part of the exerciſe, 
« as it only conſiſts in toſſing a fan with an air upon a long 
©. table (which ſtands by for that purpoſe) 1 5 
< cd in two days time as well as in a 5 
Wu my female r is thus diſarmed, I gene- 
c rally let them. walk the room: for ſome time; 


watches after a long viſit) they all of them haſten to 
their arms, catch them. up in a hurry, and place them- 

« ſelyes in their proper ſtations upon my calling out reco- 

ver your fans. This part . ; 

| ; provided a woman applies her thoughts to it. | 
„ rr ry, x nd infend the 
walter piece of the . 
| not | 


- 


„ when on a ſudden (like ladies that look upon their 
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5 not miſpend her time, ſhe may make herſelf miſtreſs of 


© it in three months. I generally lay aſide the dog-days, 
E and the hot time of the ſummer for the teaching this part 
© of the exerciſe ; for as ſoon as ever I pronounce flutter 
ce your (nn, the place is filled with ſo many zephyrs and 
ee very reſting in tht ſue of the 
2 r 
tender co 6 
© THERE is an infinite variety of motions to be made | 
Auſe c in the flutter of a fan: there is the angry flutter, 
the modeſt flutter, the timorous flutter, the confuſed 
- 0 Kutter, the merry flutter, and the amorous flutter. Not 
to be tedious, there is ſcarce any emotion in the mind 
© which does not produce a ſuitable agitation in the fan; 
_ © inſomuch, that if I only ſee the fan of a diſciplined lady, 
I know very well whether ſhe laughs, frowns, or bluſh- 
es. I have ſeen a fan fo very angry, that it would have 
been dangerous for the abſent lover who provoked it to 
8 e lee deere 
ay languiſhing, that I have „for the lady's 
>, lake, 3 at a ſufficient — it. £4 
40 need not add that a fan is either a prude or coquette, 
| © according to the nature of the perſon who bears it. To 
© conclude my letter, I muſt acquaint you that I have, 
from my own obſervations, —— a little treatiſe for 


i © the uſe of my ſcholars, intitled, The paſſions of the fan ; 


© which I will communicate to you, if you think it may = 
be of uſe to the public. I ſhall have a general review 


on Thurſday next; n 25 


r dad nad commend 
1 Ian, K. 
P. 8. <1 T34cn young gentlemen the whole art of 
© gallant ing a fan. 


V. B. es ſeveral hide plain fans mf for this 
<a 0627008 CHIC: | ” | L 
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No. 105 Thur ſiey, June 28. 


— Sibi quivis 


D Speret dem, froftra Sſudet, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem | Honk. Ars Poet. v. 240. 


All men will ery, and hope to write as well, 
And c not without much paint.) be undeceiv'd. 
Roscou MON. 


' Fiend the divine having deen abe with words | 
of complaiſance, {which he thinks could be pro 
5 ni plied to no one living, and I think could be only 
| ſpoken of him, and that in his abſence) was ſo extreme- 
ly V bffended with the exceſſive way of ſpeaking civilities a> 
— that he made a Come agaialt & ae che club'; 
which he concluded with this remark, that he had not 
heard one compliment made in our ſociety ſince its com- 
 mencemeht. Every one was pleaſed with his conclu- 
ſion; and as cach knew his good-will to the reſt, he was 
convinced, that the many profeſſions of kindneſs and fer- 
vice, which we ordinarily meet with, are not natural 
where the heart is well inclined ; but are a proſtitution of 
ſpeech, ſ:Idom intended to mean any part of what they LT” 
expreſs, never to mean all they exprels. Our revered 
friend, upon this topic, pointed to us two {wy 5 rt l 
phs on this ſubject in the firſt ſermon of the fuſt vo: 
Be of the bets adbiegts palin wade. I do not 
know that I ever read any thing that pleaſed me more, 
and as it is the praiie of Longinus, that he ſpeaks of the 
ſublime in a ſtile ſuitable to it, ſo one may ſay of this au- 
thor upon ſincerity, that he abhors any pomp of rhetoric 
on this occahon, and treats it with a more than | 
fimplicity, at once io be a preacher and an example. With 
what command of himſelf does he lay before us, in the 
ye, e a fault, which, by 
the berty and warmth of expreſſion, would be the 
molt lively wit and fatyr ? But his heart was better diſpoſ- 
ed, and the good man chaſtiſed the great wit in ſuch a 
2 manner, n | 
Hees 
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——* AMONGET too many other inſtances of the great 
corruption and degeneracy of the age wherein we live, 


the great and general want of fincerity in converſation 


is none of the leaſt. The world is grown fo full of 
diſſimulation and compliment, that mens words are hard · 
ly any ſignification of their thoughts; and if any man 
meaſure his words by his heart, and ſpeak as he thinks, 
and do not expreſs more kindneſs to every man, than 
men uſually have for any man, he can hardly eſcape 


the cenſure of want of breeding. The old Egli 
plainneſs and fincerity, that generous integrity of na- 


ture, and honeſty of diſpofition, which always argues 


true greatneſs of mind, and is uſually accompanied with 


undaunted courage and reſolution, is in a great meaſure 
loſt amongſt us : there hath been a long endeavour to 
transform us into foreign manners and faſhions, and to 
bring us to a ſervile imitation of none of the beſt of our 
neighbours in ſome of the worſt of their qualitics. The 


diale& of converſation is now-a-days ſo ſwelled with va- 


nity and compliment, and fo ſurfeited, as I may fay, of 


expreſſions of kindnels and reſpect, chat if a man that Jive 
ed an age or two ago ſhould return into the world again, 


he would really want a dictionary to help him to under- 


ſtand his own language, and to know the true intrinſic 
value of the phraſe in faſhion, and would hardly at firſt 
believe at what a low rate the higheſt ſtrains and ex- 
preſſions of kindneſs imaginable do commonly paſs in 
current payment: and when he ſhould come to under- 
ſtand it, it would be a great while before he could bring 


himſelf, with a good countenance and a good conſci- 


ence to converſe with men upon equal terms, and in 
their own way. | 8 


Ax p in truth it is hard to ſay, whether it ſhould more 
provoke our contempt or our pity, to hear what ſolemn 


expreſſions of reſpect and kindneſs will pals between men, 


almoſt upon no occaſion; how great honour and eſteem 
they will declare for one whom perhaps they never ſaw 
before, and how entirely they are all on the ſudden de- 


voftd to his ſervice and intereſt, for no reaſon ; how _ 
infinitely and eternally obliged to him, for no benefit ; - 


and how extremely they will be concerned for him. yea, 
and afflicted too, for no cauſe, I know it is ſaid, in 
Vol. 1h Ul EE © 
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c juſtification of this hollow kind of converſation, that 
there is no harm, no real deceit in compliment, 

matter is well enough, ſo long as we underſtand one 
another; et verba valent ut nummi, words are like mo- 
ney ; and when the current value of them is generally 
underſtood, no man is cheated by them. This is ſome- 
thing, if ſuch words were any thing ; but being brought 
into the accompt, they are mere cyphers. However, it 
is ſtill a juſt matter of complaint, that fincerity and 
plainneſs are out of faſhion, and that our language is 


ed the uſe of ſpeech, and made words to ſignify nothing; 
that the greateſt part of the converſation of mankind is 
little elſe but driving a trade of diſſimulation; infomuch 
that it would make a man heartily ſick and weary of the 
world, to {ce the little ſincerity that is in uſe and prac- 
tice among men. 

WHEN t vice is placed in this contemptible light, he 
argues unanfwerably againſt it, in words and thoughts ſo 
natural, that any man who reads them would imagine he 
himſelf could have been the author of them. 

© Ir the ſhow of any thing be good for any thing, I am 
_ © ſure fincerity is better: . 5 
or ſeem to be that which he is not, but becauſe he thinks 
2 to have ſuch a quality as he nds to? For to 
8 2 8 
of ſome real excellency. Now the beſt way in the 
le aide hog, orepetirncbe what he 
© would ſeem to be. Beſides, that it is many times as trou- 
< bleſom to make good the pretence of a good quality, as 
© to have it; and if a man have it not, it is ten to one 
cat he is difrercecd as wan is ener * | 
1 is loſt. 


2.0.6 6 S& „ 


© WHATSOEVER convenience may be gout to be 


in fallhood and diſſimulation, it is ſoon over ; but the 
© inconvenience of it is | : 


but the {| 


running into-a lye ; that men have almoſt quite pervert= | 


I 


haughty 
| with all th arts imaginable, will ever be able to purchaſe. 
Tully ſays, virtue and decency are are ſo nearly related, that 


tant to virtue: as 
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« once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he is ſet 


«faſt, and zo neither truth 
* nor ed. R 


No. I Friday, . 29. 


=Suali; equos 7 breiſa fatigat 


1 — | VIRG. Xa. I. v. 320. 
With ſuch array E yce lahrede 
1 Thracian courſer, Day DEN. 


* would be a ; noble 3 improvement, or hs. recovery 
of what we call good-breeding, if nothing were to 

us for agreeable which was the leaſt tranſgreſ- 
that rule of life called d:corum, or a regard 


fon a 


ta _— This would command the reſpect of man- 


kind, becauſe it carries in it deference to their opi- 
nion, as humility lodged in a worthy mind is always at- 
tended with a certain homage, which no foul, 


it is difficult to ſeparate them from cach other but in our 
imagination. As the beauty of the body always accom- 
panies the health of I, ſo certainly is decency concomi- 
beauty of body, r car- 
riage, pleaſes the eye, and that pleaſure conſiſts in that 
we the with a certain elegance are propor- 
tioned to each other; ſo does decency of behaviour, which 


appears in our lives, obtain the approbation of all with 


whom we converſe, from the order, conſiſtency, and mo- 
deration of our words and actions. This flows from the 


reverence we bear towards every 22 and to the 


world in general; for to be negligent of any one 
thinks of you, does not only ſhew „ 
doned. In all theſe conſiderations we are to diſtinguiſh 
how one virtue differs from another : as it is the part of 
juſtice never to do violence, it is of modeſty never to com- 


i F 
What is called decency; to this purpoſe that excellent mo- 
ons.” aa. 1 


N hand . 


- 
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Lay mprehended by an ordinary capacity, than 
ed with pen ego This dicency of beba 
viour is generally tranſgreſſed among all orders of men; 
nay, the very women, though themſelves created it as it 
were for ornament, are often very much miſtaken in this 
ornamental part of life. It would methinks. be a ſhort rule 
for behaviour, if every young lady in her dreſs, words, 
and actions, were only to recommend herſelf as a ſiſter, 
daughter, or wife, and make herſelf the more eſteemed in 
one of thoſe charadere. The care of themſelves, with. 
| * to the families in which women are born, is the 
motive for their being courted to come into the alli- 
ance of other houſes. Nothing can promote this end more 
than a ſtrict preſervation of decency. I ſhould be glad if 
2 à certain equeſtrian order of ladies, ſome of whom one 
meets in an evening at every outlet of the town, would 
take this ſubject into their ſerious conſideration: in order 
thereunto the — letter may not be ny unwer- 
thy their peruſal. 5 


Ms. SPECTATOR, 
 OING lately to take the air in mf Gp * 
beautiful evenings this ſeaſom has produced; as 1 
Was 3 the ſerenity of the ſky, the Bvely colours 
of the fields, and the variety of the land{kip every way 
around me, my eyes were ſuddenly called off from thee - 
inanimate objects by a little party of horſemen I faw pa- 
| ling the road. The greater part of them eſcaped my 
3 war obſervation, by reaſon that my whole attenti- 
on was fixed on a very fair youth whorode in the midſt 
of them, and ſeemed to haye been drefſed by ſome de. 
< ſcription in a romance. His features, complexion, and. 
© habit had a remarkable effeminacy, 2 r inongy 
< guiſhing vanity appeared in his air: his hair, cur- 
0 . hung to a conſiderable length on his 
| © ſhoulders, and was wantonly tyed, as if by the hands of 
his miſtreſs, in a ſcarlet ribbon, which played like a 
| ' © ftreamer behind him: he Wed f cou end wilthitcnt of = 
4 c blue cankt trimmed and endhretdcred with filver ; a cra- 
1 vat of the fineſt lace; and wore, in a ſmart cock, a lit- 
5 © tle beaver hat edged with filver, and made more ſpright- | 
5 W — OE INLINED 
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© adorned after the ſame airy manner, and ſeemed to ſhare 
© in the vanity of the rider. As I was pitying the luxury 


e perſon, who appeared to me to have been 
< educated il oo Leon as an object of ſight, I perceived on my 
© nearer approach, and as 1 turned my cycs downward, a 
© part of the cquipage I had not obſerved. before,. which: 
© was a. petticoat of the fame with the coat and. waltecoat. 
_ © Afﬀeer this diſcovery, I looked again on the face of the 
© fair Amazon who had thus deceived me, and thought 
© thoſe features which had before offended me by their = _- 
_ © ſofinefs, were now ſtrengthened into as improper a bold- :M 
© neſs; and though her eyes, noſe, and mouth ſeemed to 
be formed with perfect [ymmetry, I am not certain whe- 
© ther ſhe, who in appearance was a very handſom youth, 
may not be in reality a very indifferent woman. 
 * THERE is an objection which naturally preſents itſel5 
© againſt theſe occaſional perplexitics and mixrures of dreſo, 
© which i is, that they ſeem to break in upon that propric- - 
* ty and diſtinction of appearance in which the beauty of 
« different characters is preſerved; and if they ſhould be 
more frequent than they are at preſent, would look like 
© turning our public aſſemblies into a general maſquerade. 
The model of this Amazonian hunting-habit for ladies, 
Was, as I take it, firſt imported ffom France, and well 
enough expreſſes the gaiety of a people who are taught. 
to do any thing, fo it be with an affurance ; but I cannot 
{ help thinking it ſits aukwardly yet on our Engliſh mode - 
© iy. The petticoat is a kind of incumbrance upon it, 
© and if the Amazons ſhould think fit to go on in this. 
© plunder of our. ſex's ornaments, they ou 2 to add to 
© their ſpoils, and complatc their * * by 
the breeches. 


Ir it be natural to contract inſenſibly fie mmnnerd of”. 
: © thole we imitate, the ladies who. are pleaſed with aſſuni- 
ing our dreſſes will do us more hanour than we deſerve, 
© but they will do it at their own expence. Why ſhould” 
6. 2 Camilla deceive us in more ſhapes than her 
vn, and affect to be repreſented in her p oe wth = 
| hanger a {j While her elder "et wy the heir | 
MEE ily, is drawn in ſilks like his ſiſter ? The .Y 
© dreſs and air of a man are not well to be divided; and F 
r ought.” 
| * 3 ä 
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© never to think of aſſuming the former. There is ſo large 
© a portion of natural agrecableneſs among the fair ſex of 
© our iſland, that they ſeem betrayed into theſe romantic ha- 
bits without having the ſame occaſion for them with their 
_ © inventors : all that needs ta be deſired of them is, that 
© they would be themſelves, that is, what nature deſigned 
© them; and to ſee their miſtake when they depart from 
SF © this, let them look upon a man who affects the ſoftneſs 
Anand effeminacy of a woman, to learn how their ſex muſt- 
| | . appear to us, when approaching to the reſemblance of a 
| man, 0 
| Jan, STR, 


” | Tur maſt bumble ſervant. 


* No. 105. Saturday, June 29. 


8 — Id arbitror 
Aatæime in vita eſe utile, ne quid nimin. 


I tale it to be a principal rule of life, not to be too muc "Þ 
addicted to any one thing. ME ARE OE a > 


friend WII IL HoNEYComs values himſelf very 
IVI much upon what he calls the knowledge of man- 
kind, which has coſt him many diſaſters in his youth; for 
_ W1LL reckons every misfortune that he has met with a- 
mong the women, and every.rencounter among the men, 
as parts of his education, and fancies he ſhould never have 
been the man he is, had not he broke windows, knocked . 
| down conſtables, diſturbed honeſt people with his midnight 
ſerenades, and beat up a lewd woman's quarters, when he 
was a young fellow. The engaging in adventures of this 
nature WILL calls the ſtudying of mankind; and terms this 
knowledge of the town, the knowledgeofthe world. W1LL 
 Ingenuouſly cOtifeſſes, that for half his life his head ached 
every morning with reading of men over-night ; and at 
preſent comforts himſelf under certain pains Which be en — 
dauures from time to time, that without them he could not 
have been acquainted with the gallantries of the age. This 
WIII Jooks upon as the learning of a gentleman, and re- 


2 
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gards all other kinds of ſcience as the accompliſhments of * | 
1 he calls a ſcholar, a bookiſh man, or a philo- 
er. Wt Wo ng ol | 
Fox theſe reaſons. WiLL ſhines in mixed company, 
where he has the diſcretion not to go out of his depth, and 
has often a certain way of making his real ignorance ap- 
| pear a ſeeming one. Our club however has frequently 
caught him tripping, at which times they never ſpare him. 
For as WILL often inſults, us with the knowledge of the 
town, we ſometimes take our revenge upon him by our 
knowledge of books. 8 5 
HFx was laſt week producing two or three letters which. 
he writ in bis youth to a coquette lady. The rallery of 
tbem was natural and well enough for a mere man of the 
town; but, very unluckily, ſeveral of the words were 
wrong ſpelt. WILL laughed this. off at firſt as well as 
| ke could; but finding himiclf puſhed on all fides, and e- 
{pecially by the Templar, he told us, with a little paſſion, 
that he never liked pedantry in ſpelling, and that he ſpelt 
like a gentleman and not like a ſcholar: upon this WII 
bad recourſe to his old topic of ſhewing the narrow- ſpirit - 
cedneſs, the pride and ignorance of pedants ; which he car- 
_ Tied ſo far, that upon my retiring te my lodgings, I could. 
not forbear throwing together ſuch reflexions as occurred 
„ oo 5 
| A man who has been brought up among books, and is 
able to talk of nothing elſe, is a very indifferent compani- 
on, and what we call a pedant. But, methinks, we ſhould... 
enlarge the title, and give it every one that does not know. 
| how to think out of his profeſſion and particular way of 
WIr is a greater pedant than a mere man of the town ? 
Har him the play-houles, a catalogue of the reigning beau- 
ties, and an account of a few faſhionable diſtempers that 
have befallen him, and you ſtrike him dumb. How many 
a pretty gentleman's knowledge lyes all within the verge of 
the court? He will tell you the names of the principal fa- 
vourites, repeat the ſnrewd ſayings of a man of quality, 
whiſper an intrigue that is not yet blown upon by com- 
mon fame; or, if the ſphere of his obiervations is a little 
larger than ordinary, will perhaps enter into all the inci- 
dents, turns, and revolutions in a game of Ombre. * - 


His 
abled from any farther converfation. What are theſe but 
rank pedants? and yet theſe are the men who value them- 
felves l RI 3 


ments and hting 


eff nf? 3 with the moſt i 
e/tminſter ng you upon the moſt in- 
different circumſtances of 


5 * 
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has gone thus far he has ſhewn you the whole circle of 
accompliſhments, his parts are drained, and he is diſ- 


8. 
1 MIGHT here mention the m 


other. Every thing he ſpeaks finells of gunpowder ; if you. 
take away his artillery from him, he has not a word to ſay 
for himſelf. I might like ways mention the law 
caſes, repeating the tranſactions 


of life, nts cater 
the diſtance of a-place, or of the moſt trivial point in con- 


verſation, but by dint of argument. The ſtate-pedant is 
 wrapt up in news, and loſt in politics. If you mention. 
either of the kings of Spain or Poland, he talks very not- 
- —_ but if you go out of the Gazette, you drop him. 


ort, a mere courtier, a mere ſoldier, a mere ſcholar, 


a mere any thing, umme and e- 
ridiculous. 


* : 
Or all the ſpecies of polents, which 1 have: mentioned, 
the book-pedant is much the moſt ſupportable ; he has at. 


traſt an exerciſed underſtanding, and a head which is full 


though confuſed, ſo that a. man who converſes with him 

may often receive from him. hints of things that are worth. 
and what he may poſſibly turn to his own advan- 
— gry the" they axe of le tp the ge... The worlt 
among learned men, are ſuch as are natu-- 
rally with a very {mall ſhare of common ſenſe 
and have read « great number of books without tall or dil 


Tun truth ef it is, learning, ke travelling, and.all o- = 


| _ Endlion., 


| | ther methods of improvement, as it finiſhes good ſenſe, ſo 


it makes a filly man ten thouſand times more inſufferable,. 
We Sy 1 terns Arracs ee | 
him an opportunity of abounding in abſurdities. = 
 SHaLLow pedants cry up one anothet much more than. 
men of old an G Lig. To raad-the titles cher 
893 * cr 1 wouldtake. 
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him for the glory of the commonwealth of letters, and the 


wonder of his age, when perhaps upon examination you 
bad that he has only re@tficd a Greek particle, STI - 


a whale ſentence in proper commas. 

THEY are obliged indeed to be Thus laviſh of their praiſ- 
es, that they may keep one another in countenance ; , and 
it is no wonder if a great deal of knowledge, which is not 
capable of making a man _ has a 2 ö to, 
make him „„ 
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| 8 tibi copia 
Manabat ad plenum, benigno 
Ruris bonorum Plots { cornu. 


Hon. Od. 17:1. 1. v. Me 


"1 — Her: 10 * ſhall pleny flaau, 
And all her riches ſhow | 
5 To raiſe the honour of the quiet plain. caxxen. 


5 AVING often received an ned Gon my friend 
| Sir ROGER DE COVERLEY to pals away a month 
with him in the country, I laſt week accompanied him, 
thither, and am ſeitled with him for ſome time at his coun- 
try-houſe, where I intend to form ſeveral of my enſuing 
ſpeculations. Sir RoGER, who is very well acquainted. 
with-my humour, lets me riſe and go to bed when I pleae ; 
dine at his own table or in my chamber as I think fit, fit. 
{till and fay nothing without bidding me be merry. When. 
the gentlemen of the country come to ſee him, he only 
fhews me at a diſtance: as I have been walking in his fields 
I have obſerved them ſtealing a fight of me over an hedge, © 
and have heard the knight Gelring them nor 10 let me fee 


| them, for that I hated to be ſtared at. 


I a% the more at eaſe in Sir Rocex's family, becauſe 
it conſiſts of ſober and ſtay d perſons; for as the knight is 
the beſt maſter in the world, he ſeldom changes his ſer- 
vants; and as he is beloved by all about him, his ſervants 


never care for leaving him; by this means his domeſtics... 2 AY 


— 2 with their maſter. "ot. 
"> 
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would take his valet de chambre for his brother, his butler 
is prey-headed, his groom is one of the graveſt men that I 
have ever ſeen, and his coachman has the looks of a privy- 
counſellor. You ſee the goodneſs of the maſter even in 
the old h and in a grey pad that is kept in the 
ſtable with great care and tenderneſs out of to his 
paſt ſervices, tho” he has been uſeleſs for — | 

I coU LD not but obſerve with a great deal of pleaſure 

the joy that appeared in the countenance-of theſe antient 
— * upon my friend's arrival at his country-ſcat. 
Some of them could not refrain from tears at the fight of 

their old maſter ; every one of them preſſed forward to do 
ſomething for bim, and ſeemed diſcouraged if they were 
not employed. At the ſame time the good old knight, with 


= a mixture of the father and the maſter of the family, tem- 


1 _— 3 abs 


pered the inquiries after his own affairs with ſeveral kind 
| queſtions relating to theeaſchres. This humanity and good- 
nature engages every body to him, fo that when he is plea- 
fant upon any of chan, his family are in good humour, 

and none ſo much as the whom. he diverts himſelf 


= with: on the contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any infir- | 


mity of old age, it is caly for a ſtander-by to obſerve a ſe- 
cret concern in the looks of all his ſervants. 15 


A... worthy friend has put me under the particular care 
of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, as well as 


the reſt of his fellow - -ſervants, wonderfully defirous of plea- : 
— — e eee 


who is ever with Sir Rock, and bas lived at his houſe 
in the nature of a chaplain above thirty years. coin}. wh 
| Hleman is a perſon of good ſenſe and ſome learning 
very life and obliging converſation: he heartily 
loves Sir RoGER, and knows that he is very much in the 


old knight's eſteem, „ ee e & 1x achnn 2 4 


_ relation than a | 
1 navs oblerredin dend of my papers, that my friend 
Sir ROGER ard all his good Bes, it fomerhing 
an humouriſt ;- and and that his virtues, . — — 
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from thoſe of other men. This caſt of mind, as it is ge- 
_ nerally very innocent in itſelf, ſo it renders his converſati- 

on highly agreeable, and more delightful than the fame 
degree of ſenſe and virtue would appear in their common 
and ordinary colours. As I was walking with him laſt 

„ pt or A eee, wg ga I have 
juſt now mentioned? and without ſtaying for my anſwer 
told me, that he was afraid of being inſulted with Latin 
and Greek at his own table; for which reaſon he deſired 
a particular friend of his at the univerſity to find him out a 
_ clergyman rather of plain ſenſe than much learning, of a 

| 1 clear voice, a ſociable temper, and, if poſ- 
ſible, a man that 1 little of 222 

My friend, ſays Sir Roger, found me out this gentleman, 
= — hora required of him, is, they 
tell me, a good ſcholar, tho' he does not ſhew it : I have 

given him the parſonage of the pariſh ; and becauſe I know 
his value, have ſettled upon him a good annuity for life. If 

he outlives me, he ſhall find that he was higher in my e- 
| ſeem than perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been with 
me thirty years; and tkough he does not know I have tak- 
en notice of it, has never in all that time aſked any thing 
of me for himſelf, tho' he is every day ſoliciting me for 
ſomething in behalf of one or other of my tenants his pa- 
riſhoners. There has not been a law-ſuit in the pariſh ſince 

be has lived among them: if any diſpute ariſes they apply 
themſelves to him for the deciſion; if they do not acqui- 
eſce in his judgment, which I think never happened above 
once or twice at moſt, they appeal to me. At his firſt (et= 
tling with me, I made him a preſent of all the good ſer- 
mons which have been printed in Engliſh, and only beg- 
ged of him that every Sunday he would pronounce one of 
them in the pulpit. Accordingly, he has digeſted them in- 
to ſuch a ſeries, that they follow one another naturally, 
and make a continued ſyſtem of practical divinity, 
As Sir RoGER was going on in his ſtory, the gentle- 
man we were talking of came up to us; and upon the 
knight's aſking him who preached to-morrow (for it was 
Saturday night) told us, the biſhop of St. 4/aph in the 
morning, and Dr. South in the afternoon. He then ſhew- 
ed us his liſt of preachers for the whole year, where I ſaw 
with a great deal of pleaſure archbiſhop Ti//21/on, biſhop 


Saun- 


* 
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Saunderſon, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calamy, with ſeveral liv- 
Ing authors who have publiſhed diſcourſes of practical di- 
vinity. I no ſooner faw this venerable man in the pulpit, 
2 i 

ifications of a good aſpect and a olear voice; for I was 

o charmed with the gracefulneſs of his figure and delive- 
ry, as well as with the diſcourſes he pronounced, my 
think I never paſſed any time more to my ſatisfaction. A 
| fermon repeated after this manner is like the compoſition 
of a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. 

I cov LD heartily with that more of our country-clergy 
would follow this example; and inſtead of waſting their 
Fpirits in laborious compoſitions of their own, would en- 
deavour after a handſom elocution, and all thoſe other ta- 


lents that are proper co enforce what has been-penned by 


greater maſters. — es ge ealy to 
themſelves, e ee L 
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Efe ingentem ſaluam peſuere Auch 
Seroumgue collocarunt æterna in hafi, 
Pa tere honoris N ut cunctis diam. 


 Phedr. Epilog 1. 2 
735. e r A to Aſop, and placed 


him, tho” a flave, on a laſting pedeſtal 5 to ſhew, that 
tbe 12 to honour lyes open ind fferently tall. 


T* e manner of attendance, undiſturbed 
freedom and quiet, which I meet with here in the 
dountry, has confirmed me in the opinion I always had, 
that the general corrupt jon of manners and ſervants is owe 
ing to the nkett ef tunes The aſpect of every one in 
the fa nily carries ſo much ſatisfaction, that it appears he 
knows the happy lot which has befallen him in being a 
en — — 


ſeen but at Sir Roc ER's; it is uſual in all other 


that ſervants fly from the parts of the houſe through which 
their maſter is paſſing; on the contrary, here they indu® 
9 r f 


. 
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a⁊s ĩt were, underſtood as a viſit, when the ſervants appear 
without calling. This proceeds from the humane and equal 


temper of the man of the houſe, who allo perfectly well 


knows how to enjoy a great eſtate, with ſuch oeconomy 
as ever to be much beforehand. This makes his own mind 


untroubled, and conſequently unapt to vent peeviſh expreſ- 
ſions, or give paſſionate or inconſiſtent orders to thoſe a- 
bout him. Thus reſpect and love go together ;. and a cer- 
tain chearfulneſs in performance of their duty is the parti- 


cular diſtinction of the lower part of this family. When a 


ſervant is called before his maſter, he does not come with 
an expectation to hear himſelf rated for ſome trivial fault, 


. threatened to be ſtripped or uſed with any other unbecom- 


ing language, which mean maſters often give to worthy 


 fervants; but it is often to know, what road he took that 


he came fo readily back according to order; whether he 
paſſed by ſuch a ground, if the old man who rents it is 
in good health; or whether he gave Sir RoGER's love to 


| him, or the like.. 


AMA who preſerves a reſpect, founded on his benevo- 
lence to his dependents, lives rather like a prince than a 
maſter in his family; his orders are received as favours, ra- 
ther than duties; and the diſtinction of approaching him is 
part of the reward for executing what is commanded by 


THERE is another circumſtance in which my friend ex 


cells in his management, which is the manner of reward- 


ing his ſervants : he has ever been of opinion, that givin 
his caſt clothes to be worn by valets has a very ill effe 


upon little minds, and creates a filly ſenſe of equality be- 


tween the parties, in perſons affected only with outward 


| things. I have heard him often pleaſant on this occaſion, 


anddeſcribea young gentleman abuſing his inan in that coat, 
which a month or two before was the moſt pleaſing diſ- 
tinction he was conſcious of in himſelf. He would turn 
his diſcourſe {till more pleaſantly upon the ladies bounties 


of this kind; and I have heard him ſay he knew a fine wo- 


man, who diſtributed rewards and puniſhments in giving 
becoming or unbecoming dreſſes to her maids. 
Bur my good friend is above theſe little inſtances of 
good-will, in beſtowing only trifles on his ſervants; a good 
ſervant to him is ſure of having it in his choice very ſoon of 
r 23, £5 2008 - 
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being no ſervant at all. As I before obſerved, 3 
b een e the 


Ft hly that the ſkill 
purſe is the cardinal virtue of this ife ; I ay, he knows ſo 


= ee „that he can 


often ſpare a large ſine when a tenement falls, and give 


that ſettlement to a good ſervant who has a mind to go in- 


to the world, or make a {ranger pay the fine to that ſer- 
vant for his more comfortable maintenance, * 


his ſervice. 


A an of honour and generoſity conkiders it would be 


miſerable to himſelf to have no will but that of another, 


tho? it were of the beſt perſon breathing, and for that rea- 
ſon goes on as faſt as he is able to put his ſervants into in- 
dent livelihoods. The greateſt part of Sir Roc ER'sSC 


chanel is tenanted by perſons who —— ſerved himſelf or his 


anceſtors. It was to me extremely pleaſant to obſerve the 


viſitants from ſeveral parts to welcome his arrival into the 
country: and all the difference that I could take notice of 
between the late ſervanis who came to ſee him, and thoſe 
Wo ſtaid in the family, was, that theſe latter were looked 
upon as finer gentlemen and better courtiers. 


Tx1s manumiſſion and 3 them in a way of liveli- 


hood, Tlooked upon as o TEN 2 5 gre frruats 
| which encouragement 


make his ſucceſſor be as dili- 
ent, as humble, and as ready as he was. There is ſome- 
wonderful in the narrowneſs of thoſe minds, which 


f can be pleaſed, nd be barren of bounty to thoſe who pleaſe 
them. 


OxE might, on this occaſion, recount the ſenſe that great 
perſons in all ages have had of the merit of their depen- 


dents, and the ſervices which men have done their 
maſters in the extremity of their fortunes ; and ſhewn to 


their undone patrons, that fortune was all the difference 
between them ; but as I deſign this my ſpeculation only as 

a gentle admonition to thanklefs rs, I ſhall not go 
* but aſſert it as a 


8 2 obſervation, that I never ſaw, but in Sir RoGERr's 


amily, and one or two more, good ſervants treated as they 
ought to be. Sir Rocxx's kindneſs extends to their chil- 


-  dren's children, and this very morning he {ent his coach- 
n . 


— 
— 
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many which will deſerve my future obſervation. 9 
Arx the very upper end of this handſom ſtructure Lfaw 
the portraiture of two young men ſtanding in a river, the 
one naked, the other in a Iivery. The perſon ſupported 


| ſeemed half dead, but ſtill fo much alive as to ſhew in his 


face exquiſite joy and love towards the other. I thought 
the fainting figure reſembled my friend Sir Roctr; and 


looking at the butler, who ſtood by me, for an account of 
it, he informed me that the perſon in the livery was a ſer- 
vant of Sir RoGtR's, who ſtood on the ſhore while his 


maſter was fwimming, and obſerving him taken with {ome 


ſudden illneſs, and ſink under water, jumped in and ſaved 
bim. He told me Sir ROGER took off the dreſs he was in 
as ſoon as he came home, and by a great bounty at that 


time, followed by his favour ever ſince, had made him ma- 


ſter of that pretty ſeat which we ſaw at a diſtance as we 


eame to this houſe. I remembered indeed Sir Roc Ex faid 
there lived a very worthy gentleman, to whom he was 
bighly obliged, without mentioning any thing further. 
Upon my looking a little diſſatisfied at ſome part of the pic- 
ture, my attendant informed me that it was againſt Sir Ro- 


 GER's will, and at the earneſt requeſt of the gentleman 


himſelf, that W had 
faved bis mater. e R 
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G ratis | anbelane multa agends nibil agens. 
Phzdr. Fab. 5.1. 2. 


Our of breath e no feet, and very buſy about nothing. 


As lv. 5 morning walking with Sir RoceR | 
| ' before- his houle, a country-fellow brought him a 


| 2 fiſh, which, he told him, Mr. William Wimble had. 


caught that very morning ; and that he preſented | it, with 


his ſervice to him, and intended to come and Abe with * 


At the ſame time he delivered a letter, which my friend : 
read to we as bn ax the melt gr les bin. 85 
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Sir Rock R, 


1 DEs IAE you to accept of a Jack, which is.the beſt 
L haye caught this ſeaſon... I intend. to come and ſtay 
© with you a week, and ſee how the perch bite in. the 
c Black River. 1 obſerved with ſome concern, the laſt 
© time I ſaw you upon the bowling-green, that your whip 
wanted a laſh. to it; I will bring half a dozen with me 
that Itwiſted laſt week, which 1 hope will ſerve you all 
© time you are in the cou I have not been out of the 

© ſaddle for fix days laſt — having been at Eaton with 
Sir John's eldeſt ſon. He takes to his learning hugely. 


i La am 
8 SIR. Tour „ 
Will Wimble. 


Tuts PRE Ek letter, and meſſage that accompa-- 
nied it, made me very curious to know the character and 
quality of the pettleman who ſent them; which I found. 
to be as follows. Will Wimble is younger brother to a ba- 
ronet, and deſcended of the ancient family, of the Wimbles.. 
He is now between forty and fifty ;- but being.bred to no 
| buſineſs and born to no eſtate, he generally lives with his 
__ elder brother as luperintendent of his game. He hunts a 
pack of dogs better than any man in the country, and is 
very famous for finding out a hare. He is extremely well 
verled in all the little handicrafts of an idle man: he makes 
a May-fly to a miracle; and furniſhes the whole co 
with angle-rods. As be is a good-natured officious fellow, 
and very much eſteemed upon account af his family, be is. 
a welcome gueſt at every houſe, and keeps up a good cor- 


reſpondence among all the gentlemen about him, He car- 


_ ries a tulip- root in his pocket from one to another, or ex- 
changes a puppy betweena couple of friends that live 

in the oppolite ſides of the county. Will is a fa- 
vourite of all the young heirs, whom he frequently obliges 


With a net that he has weaved, or a. ſetting dog that he has 
made himſelf. He now and then preſents a pair of garters 
of his own knitting to their mothers or liſters; and raiſes | 
| great deal of mirth among them, 8 : 
3 how they wear ? Theſe gentleman-tike 
TTT | 
8 = 


perhaps 
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Six Rockx was proceeding in the character of him, 
whos we law him make up to us with two or three haze] 
| twigs in his hand that he had cut in Sir RoGER's woods, 
as he came through them, in his way to the houſe. I was. 
very much pleaſed to obſerve on one fide the hearty and 
fincere welcome with which Sir RocEex received him, 
and on the other, the ſecret joy which his gueſt diſcovered 
at ſight of the good old knight. After the firſt ſalutes were 
over, Will deſired Sir RocEtr to lend him one of his ſer- 
vants to carry a ſet of ſhuttle-cocks he had with him in a 
little box, to a lady that lived about a-mile off, to whom it 
ſeems he had promiſed ſuch a preſent for above this half 
ues Sir RoGtR's back was no ſooner turned but honeſt 
| ill began to tell me of a large cock-pheaſant that he had 
| ſprung in one of the neighbouring woods, with two or 
three other adventures of the ſame nature. Odd and un- 
common characters are the game that I look for, and moſt. 
delight in; for which reaſon I was as much plcaſed with 
the novelty of the perſon that talked to me, as he could be 
for his life with the ſpringing of a pheaſant, and therefore. : 
liſtened to him with more than ordinary attention. 
Is the midſt of his diſcourſe the bell. rung to dinner, | 
where the gentleman I have been ſpeaking of had the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing the huge jack, he had caught, ſerved up for 
the fiſt din in a mo ol ſumptuous manner. Upon our ſit- 
ting down to it he gave us 2 long account how he had hook- 
eg it, played with it, foiled it, and at length drew it out 
tpon the bank, with ſeveral other particulars that laſted all. 


the firſt courſe. A diſh of wild-fowl that came afterwards. 
furniſhed converſation for the reſt of the dinner, which. 


concluded with a late invention of Will's for i improving | 
the quail-pipe.. 

_. Uronwithdrawing into 8 Ius ſe 
2 touched with compaſſion towards the honeſt gentle- 
man that had dined with us; and could not but conſider. 

. with a great deal of concern, how ſo good an heart and- 
ſuch buly hands were wholly employed in trifles ; that ſo: 
much humanity ſhould be 0 little beneficial to others, 


aud ſo much induſtry ſo little advantageous to him, . 


The ſame temper of mind and application to affairs might. 
have recommended him to the public eſteem, and have 
2 "I C0 What * 7 


+ 


* 
* * „„ 


—_ 


. 
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to his country or himſelf might not a trader or merchant 
| Have done with ſuch uſeful though ordinary qualifications ? 

WILL WIMBLE's is the cale of many a younger bro- 

ther of a great family, who had rather ſee their children 
ſtarve like gentlemen, than thrive in a trade or proſeſſion 
that is beneath their quality. This humour fills ſeveral 
parts of Europe with pride and . It is the happi- 
neſs of a trading nation, like ours, that the younger _ 
though uncapable of any liberal art or — 44 ＋ 

et 


placed in ſuch a way of life, as may perhaps 


to vie with the beſt of their family: — we ſind 
ſeveral citizens that were launched into the world with nar- 


ro fortunes, rifing, by an honeſt induſtry, to greater e- 


ftates than thoſe of their elder brothers. It is not improb- . 
able but WI I IL was formerly tried at divinity, law, or phy- 
de; and that finding his genius did not lye that way, his 
parents gave him up at length to his own inventions. Bur 


certainly, however improper he might have been for ſtu- 


dies of a higher nature, he was perfectly well turned for 
the occupations of trade and commerce. As I think this 


_ 3s a point which cannot be too much inculeated, I ſhall 


defire my reader- to compare what I have here written. _ 
(with wha L ha aid in my twenty dd ada. 1 


No. 109. Thurſday, Iu . 


Auuormis ſadient— Honk. Sat. 2, 18 2. v. 3. 
2 plain good NS. untutor d in the ſchools. : 


FT Was this morning walking in the gallery, . when Sir 
Rocer — — oppolite to me, and advan- 


fn faid he was glad to meet me among his 
relations, the DE CovERLYs, and hoped I liked the con» 


verſation of ſo much good company, who were as ſilent as 
myſelf. I knew be alluded to the pictures, and as he is 
2 gentleman who does not a little value himſelf upon his 

antient deſcent, I expected he would give me ſome account 


of them. We were now arrived at the upper end of the _ _ 


ry, when the knight faced-towards one of the pictures, and 
as we ſtood before it he entered into · the matter, after his 


| blunt way of faying things, as they occur to his imagij- 
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nation, without regular introduction, W 


che appearance of chain of thought. 
Ir in, £44 the, wank while to cunbiler the farce of 


© dreſs; "Auk hewthd gackao of ene age differ from thoſe- 
< of another, merely by that anly. One may obſerve al 
4 ſo, that the general faſhion of one age has been follow- 
_ © ed by one particular ſet of people in another, and by 
6 —— „ Thus 


c the v ting-coat and fmall bonnet, which was the ha- 
© bit in 7 rry the ſeventh's time, is kept on in the yeomen | 
«ofthe ; not without a good and view, be- 
<« cauſe lock & foot taller, and a and an half 


c broader: ö ded, 
« and conſequently more terrible, and Hier 10 ſtand at the 
6. entrance of palaces.. | 
8 F fe, iche fel after this 
© ranner; and his checks d be no larger than mine, 
© were he in a hat as I am. He was the laſt man that won 
©. a prize in the tilt-yard (which is now a common ſtreet 
< before Whitehall.) You ſee the broken lance that lyes 
there by lis right foot ; he ſhivered that lance of his ad-- 
<. yerfary all to pieces: and bearing himſelf, look you, Sir, 


4 in this manner, at the ſame time he came within the 


4. with incredible force before him on the 
4 fſaddle, he in that manner rid the tournament over, with 


of the gentleman who rode againſt him, and taking him 
pommel of his 


. an air that ſhewed he did it rather to perform the rule of 
1 the liſts, than expoſe his enemy; however, it appeared 

he knew how: to make uſe of a vidory, and with 4 
gentle trot ke marched up to a gallery where their mis. 
| Wa e | 
.6 Pr uv > 5g I do not know 
6. but it might be exactly where the coffee -houſe is now. 
ov are to know this my anceſtor was not only of a 
. han of capes - 


— played on the baſs-viol as well as any gentleman at court; 


© you ſee where his viol hangs by his. baſket-hilt ford. 
he action at the tilt- yard you. may be ſure won the fair 
; 1 lady, who was a maid of honour, and the greateſt beau- 
| © ty of her time; here ſhe ſtands the next picture. You | 
. ſee, Sir, my great great great grand-mother has on 
+ the wew hs 
7 ga- 25 


$ * 
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4 gathered at the waſte; my grand-mother appears as 
jf ſhe ſtood in a large drum, whereas the ladies now 
3 walk as if they were in a go-cart. For all this lady was 
3 . bred at court, ſhe became an excellent country-wife, 
i . © ſhe brought ten children, and when I ſhew you the li- 
b brary, you ſhall ſee in her own hand, allowing for the 
difference of the language, the beſt receipt now in En- 
| gland both for an haſty-pudding and a white-pot. 
IIx you pleaſe to fall back a little, becauſe it is neceſ- 
3 C fary to look at the next three pictures at one view; theſe 
6. are three ſiſters. She on the right hand, who is fo ve- 
ry beautiful, died a maid; the next to ber, {till hand- 
4 ſomer, had the fame fate, againſt her will; this home 
1 ly thing in the middle, had both their portions added to 
| . ber own, and was ſtolen by a neighbouring gentleman, 
| a man of ſtratagem and reſolution, fof he paiioned three 
| 4. maſtiffs to come at her, and knocked down two deers 
| c. ſtealers in carrying her off. Misfortunes happen in all 
families: the theft of this romp and ſo much money, was 
4 no great matter to our eſtate. But the next heir that poſs. 
x ſeſſed it was this foft gentleman, whom you ſee there: 
= © obſerve the {mall buttons, the little boots, the laces, the 
< {laſhes about his clothes, and above all the poſture he is 
| drawn in, (which to be ſure was his own chuſing;) you 
| | © ſee he fits with one hand on a deſk writing and looking 
F © as it were another way, like an eaſy writer, or a ſona- 
| «. teer: he was one of thoſe that had too much wit to know 
c how to live in the world; he was a man of no juſtice, but 
1 2 good- manners; he ruined every body that had any 
„ thing to do with him, but never ſaid a rude thing in his 
i t life; the moſt indolent perſon in the world; he would 
{] ſign a deed that paſſed away half his eſtate with his gloves. 
Jo on, but would not put on his hat before a lady if it were 
| * to fave his country. He is. ſaid to be the firſt that made 
| « love by fquecting the band. He left the ene with ten 
1 « thouſand pounds debt upon it, but however by all hands 
6. have been informed that he was every way the fineſt | 
[| _ © gentleman in the world. That debt lay heavy on our 
j' . © houſe for one generation, but it was retrived by a gift 
1 Rr 
but nothing at all a-kin to us. I know Sir Ax DubR RW 
1 2 FAEEPORT has aid behind wy back, that this man was 


— 


* * 


— 
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© deſcended from one of the ten children of the maid of 
© honour I ſhewed you above; but it was never made out. 


© We winked at the thing indeed, becauſe money was 
« wanting at that time. 


Hezs I ſaw my friend a little embarraſſed, and turned 
my face to the next portraiture. | 
Six Rockx went on with his account of the gallery in. 
the following manner. This man, pointing to him I 
looked at, I take to be the honour of our houſe. Sir 
*HUMPHREY DE COVERLEY; he was in his dealings. 
as punctual as a tradeſman, and as generous as a gentle- 
man. He would have thought himſelf as much. undone 
by breaking his word, as if it were to be followed by 
© bankruptcy. He ſerved his country as knight of this 
© ſhire to his dying day. He found it no caly matter to 
© maintain an integrity in his words and actions, even in 
_ © things that regarded the offices which were incumbent 
L upon him, in. the care of his own affairs and relations of 
© life, and therefore dreaded, though he had great talenta, 
- to 20 into employment of ſtate, where he muſt be ex- 
_ © polcd to the ſnares of ambition. Innocence of life and 
great ability were the diſtinguiſhing parts of his charac- Z 
6 ter; the latter, he had often obſerved, had led to the de- 
«. ſtruftion of the former, F eee wor N 
that Great and Good had not the ſame ſignification. He 
© was an excellent huſbandman, but had reſolved not to 
© exceed ſuch a degree of wealth ; all above it he beſtow- 
6 ed in ſecret bountics many years after the ſum he aimed 
cat for his own uſe was attained. Yet he did not ſlacken 
© his induſtry, but, to a decent old age, ſpent the life and 
fortune which was ſuperfluous to himſelf, in the ſervice 
© of his friends and neighbours. 

Hers we were called to dinner, and Sir Rocks end- 
ed the diſcourſe of this gentleman, by telling me, as we 
followed the ſervant, that this his was a brave many 
and narrowly eſcaped being killed in the civil. wars; © For, 

©. faid he, he was ſent out of the field up pon. a private meſ- 
© ſage, the day before the battle of Worceſter The whim 

: —— by oy ee of dan- 

, with other matters above-mentioned, mixed with good 

left me at a loſs whether I was more delighted with. | 

. ny ad widen bft, 1 R. 
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ll Horror ubique anima, fol ia filentia terrent. 
i Virs. En. 2. v. 755. 


All hinge are full of herror and affright, 
And dreadful ev'n the filence of the night. DRYDEN. 


T a little diſtance from Sir Roctr's houſe, among 
— the ruins of an old abbey, there is a long walk of 
aged elms; which are ſhot up io very high, that when one 
| paſſes under them, the rooks and crows that reit upon the 
_ tops of them ſeem to be cawing in another region. 1 am ve- 
ry much delighted wich this fort of noile, which I conſider | 
28 a kind of natural prayer to that Being who ſupplies the 
Wants of his whole creation, and who, in the beautiful lan- 
guage of the Pſalms, feedeth the young ravens that call 
upon him. I like this retirement the better, becauſe of an 
Il report it lyes under of being haunted; for which ver- 
ſon, as I have been told in the family, no living creature 
ever walks in it beſides the chaplain, My good friend the 
buttler deſired me, with a very grave face, not to venture 
_ myſelf in it after ſun- let, for that one of the footmen had 
been almoſt frighted out of his wits by a ſpirit that appear« 
eld to him in the ſhape of a black horie without an head'; 
to which he added, that about a month ago, one of the : 
ji maids coming home late that way, with a pail of milk up- 
2e ber head, heard ſuch e ruſtling among the buſhes that 
the let i fall. 
85 I was taking a walk in this place laſt night between the 
hone of nic: and me, and could not but fancy it one of 
| the moſt proper ſcenes in the world for a ghoſt to appear 
it in. The ruins of the abbey are ſcattered up and down on | 
every fide, and half covered with ivy and elder buſhes, the 
buarbours of ſeveral ſolitary birds which ſeldom make their 
appearance till the duſk of the evening. The place was. 
formerly a church-yard, and has ſtill ſeveral marks in it of 
graves and burying-places. There is ſuch an echo among 
the old ruins and vaults, that if yor ſtamp but a little loud- 
Ex than ordinary, you hear the found repeated. * 
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fame time the walk of clms, with the croaking of the ra- 
vens, which from time to time are heard from the tops of 
them, looks exceeding ſolemn and venerable. Thel ob- 

naturally raiſe icrioulneis and attention; and when 
night heightens the awfulnels of the place, and pours out 
her ſupernumerary horrors upon every thing in it, I do not 
at all wonder that weak minds fill it with ſpores and ap- 


paritions. 
Ma. Lock, in his chapter of the aſſociation of ideas, 


Has very curious remarks, to ſhew how, by the prejudice 


of education, one idea aca introduces into the mind a 


a whole ſet that bear no reſemblance to one another ia the 


nature of things. Among ſeveral examples of this kind, 


he the following inſtance. The ideas of goblins 


and ſorights have really no more to do with darkneſs than 


- "tight : : et let but a fooliſh maid inculate theſe often on the 


mind of a child, and raiſe them there together, poſſibly be 
Hall never be able to ſeparate them again ſo long as be 


dives; but darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards bring with it thoſe 
 Jrightful ideas, and they ſhall bs ſe Joined, that be can no 


more bear the one than the other. 


As I was walking in this ſolitude, where the duſk 4 che 
evening conſpired with ſo many other occaſions of terror, I 
oblerved a cow grazing noi far from me, which an imagina- 


tion that way apt to ſtarile might eaſily have conſtrued in- 5 


to a black horſe without an head: and 1 dare (ay the poor 


footman loſt his wits upon ſome ſuch trivial occaſion. 


Mr friend Sir ROGER has often told me, with a 


| deal of mirth, that at his firſt coming to his eſtate he Sand 
chree parts of bis houſe altogether uſeleſs; that the belt 


room in it had the reputation of being haunted, and 


that means was locked up; that noiſes had been heard in 7 
bis 2 gallery, ſo that he could not get a ſervant to en. 


er eight o' clock at night; that the door of one of 


bie cbhambers was nailed up, becauſe there went a ſtory in 
the family that a butler had formerly hanged himſelf in it; 


and that his mother, who lived to a great age, had ſhut | 


up half the rooms in the houfe, in which either her hu -- 
band, a fon, or a daughter had died. The knight ſeeing = 
. his -hobieation reduced to bo fnell = compa, and b 
in a manner ſhut out of his own houſe, upon the death of 


W 


though 


makes no doubt of the reality of 
dave often ap 5 
remarkable; he was fo preſſed with the matter of fact, 
Which he could not have the confidence to deny, that he 
was forced to account for it by one of the moſt abſurd un- 
_ philoſophical notions that ever was ſtarted. He tells us, 
That the ſurfaces of all bodies are perpetually flying off from 
their reſpective bodies, one after another; and that theſe 
ſurfaces or thin caſes that included each other whilſt they 
were joined in the body like the coats of an onion, are 
| Jometimes ſeen entire when they are ſeparated from it; by 
which means we often behold the ſhapes and ſhadows of 
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and exorciſed by his chaplain, who lay in every room one 


after another, and by that means diſſipated the fears which 
had fo long reigned in the family. 7 
 I'$noV LD not have been thus particular upon theſe ri- 


àiculous horrors, did not I find them fo very much prevail 


in all parts of the country. At the ſame time I think a . 


perſon who is thus terrified with the imagmation of ghoſts. 


and ſpectres much more reaſonable than one who, contra- 

ry to the reports of all hiſtorians ſacred and profane, anti- 
ent and modern, and to the traditions of all nations, thinks 
The appearance of ſpirits fabulous and groundleſs: could not 
Irene eneral teſtimony of mankind, 1 
ſhould to the relations of ik picfins whe are Now 

living, and whom I cannot diſtruſt in other matters of fact. 


I might here add, chat not only the hiſtorians, to whom 


we may join the poets, but likeways the philoſophers of 
tiquity have favoured this opinion. Lucretius himſelf, 
by the courſe of his philoſophy he was obliged ts 


peared after their death. This I think very 


perſons who are either dead or abſent. 3 — 
IsSRAII diſmiſt this paper with a ſtory out of 7oſephus, 
not ſo much for the fake of the ſtory itielf as for the mo- 


ral reflexions with which the author concludes it, and 


which 1 ſhall here ſet down in his own words. Glaphy- 


ra, the er of king Archelaus, after the death of 


© her two firſt huſbands (being married to a third, who | 
was brother to her firft huſband, and fo paſſionately in 


| © Jove with her that he turned off kis former wiſe to make = 


room for this marriage) had a very odd kind of dream. 
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© wards her, and that he embraced him with great tender- 
© neſs ; when in the midſt of the pleaſure which ſhe ex- 
« preſſed at the fight of him, he reproached her after the 

_ © following manner: © Glaphyra, fays he, thou haſt made 
« good the old faying, that women are not to be truſted. 
Was not I the huſband of thy virginity ? have I not chil- 
« dren by thee? how couldſt thou forget our loves ſo far 
& as to enter into a ſecond marriage, and after that into a 
* third, nay, to take for thy huſband a man who has ſo 
tc ſhameleſly crept into the bed of his brother? However, 
& for the fake of our paſſed loves, I ſhall free thee from 
. © thy preſent reproach, and make thee mine for ever. Gla- 
© fhyra told this dream to ſeveral women of her acquain- 
© tance, ard died ſoon after. I thought this ſtory might 
not be impertinent in this place, wherein I ſpeak of thoſe 
© kings: beſides that the example deſerves to be taken no- 
© tice of, as it contains a moſt certain proof of the immor- 
© tality of the foul, and of divine providence. If any man 
© thinks theſe facts incredible, let him enjoy his own opi- 
«nion to himſelf, but let him not endeavour to diſturb the 
belief of others, who, by inſtances of this nature are ex- 


© citedto the ſtudy of virtum. 2 


No. 111. Saturday, fuly 7. 


Inter. ſilvas academi querere verum. 
To ſearch for truth in academic groves, 8 
T*HE courſe of my laſt ſpeculation led me inſenſibly 
into a ſubje& upon which I always meditate with 
great delight, I mean the immortality of the ſoul. I was 
yeſterday walking alone in one of my friend's woods, and 
lot myſelf in it very agreeably, as I was running over in 
my mind the ſeveral arguments that eſtabliſh this great 
point, which is the baſis of morality, and the ſource of all 
the pleaſing hopes and ſecret joys that can ariſe in the heart 
of a reaſonable creature. I conſidered thoſe ſeveral proofs, 
nn» © | Fixst, 
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 FirsT, From the nature of the foul itſelf, and particu- 

. Lily its immateriality ; which, though not abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary to the eternity of its duration, has, I think, been 
evinced to almoſt a demonſtration. | . 
 SeconDLY, From its paſſions and ſentiments, as par 
ticulai ly from its love of exiſtence, its horror of annihila- 
tion, and its hopes of immortality, with that ſecret ſatiſ- 
faction which it finds in the practice of virtue, and that un- 
eaſineſs which follows * upon the commiſſion of vice. 
Turxprr, From the nature of the Supreme Being, 
cerned in this point. . 
0 22 theſe and other excellent arguments for the 


the ſoul, there is one drawn from the per- 
| — progrels of the ſoul to its perfection, without a poſ- 
ſibility of ever arriving at it; which is a hint that I do not 
remember to have ſeen opened and improved by others who 
Have written on this ſubject, though it ſeems to me to car- 
ry a great weight with it. How can it enter into the 
thoughts of man, that the foul, which is capable of ſuch 


7 perfections, and of receiving new improvements | 


to all eternity, ſhall fall away into nothing almoſt as ſoon 

as it is created? Are ſuch abilities made for no purpoſe ? 

A brute arrives at a point of perfection that he can never 

Paſs: in a few years he has all the endowments he is cap- 

able of; and were he to live ten thouſand more, would be 
the ſame thing he is at preſent. Were a human ſoul thus 

at a ſtand in her accompliſhments, were her faculties to be 

full blown, and incapable of farther enlargements, I could 

imagine it might fall away inſenſibly, and drop at once in- 

to a ſtate of annihilation. But can we believe a thinking 

1 8 being that is in a perpetual a progreſs of improvements, and 

travelling on from perfection to perfection, after having 

| Juſt looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and made 


| a few diſcoveries of his infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, and 


| wer, muſt periſh at her firſt ſetting out, and in the very 

beginning of her inquiries? „ 

Aux, conſidered in his preſent ſtate, ſeems only ſent 
into the world to propagate his kind. He provides him- 
ſelf with a ſucceſſor, and immediately quits his poſt to make 


Here, 


eres 


| ſtage. Would an infinitely wiſe 
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3 crouds: heir, as in a — flood 
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1 He does not A to enjoy oY but to deliver it down 


to others. This is not ſurpriſing to conſider in animals, 


which are formed for our uſe, and can finiſh their buſineſs 


in a ſhort life. The filk-worm, after having ſpun her talk, 
lays her eggs and dies. But a man can never have taken 
in his full meaſure of knowledge, has not time bo ible 


his paſſions, eſtabliſh his ſoul in virtue, and come up to 


the perfection of his nature, before he is hurried off the 
Being make ſuch glorious 
? Can he delight in the 
ſuch ſhort-lived 


creatures for ſo mean a pu 
production of ſuch abortive in 


reaſonable beings ? Would he give us talents that are not 
to be exerted? capacities that are never to be gratified ? 


How can we find that wiſdom which ſhines 4 all 


his works, in the formation of man, without looking on 
this world as only a nurſery for the next, and believing | 
th that the ſeveral generations of rational creatures, which 
riſe up and diſap in ſuch quick ſucceſhons, are only to 


receive their rudiments of exiſtence here, and after- 


_ wards to be tranſplanted into a more friendly climate, _ 
| they may ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity ? 9 


THERE is not, in my opinion, a more g and ti- | 


umphant conſideration in religion than this of the perpe- 
| tual progreſs which the ſoul makes towards the perfection 


9822 without ever arriving at a period in it. To 


© n the ſoul as going on from ſtrength to ſtrength, 
to _— 


that ſhe is to thine for ever with new acceſhons | 


of glory, and brighten to all ; that ſhe will be 
Kill adding virwe to virtue, and know dge to Knowledge; 


carries in it 


wonderfully agreeable to that am- 


 bition which is natural tothe mind of man. Nay, it muſt 


be a 
for ever 


t pleaſing to God bimſelf, to ſee his creation 
Lee 


d. 
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METHINKS this fingle confideration, of the progreſs of 


a finite ſpirit to perfeQion, will be ſufficient to extinguiſh 


all envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in ſuperior. 


That cherubim, which now appears as a God to a human 


foul, knows very well that the period will come about in. 


eternity, when the human ſoul ſhall be as perfect as he 
himſelf now is: nay, when ſhe ſhall look down upon that 
degree of perfection as much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it. 


It is true, the higher nature ſtill advances, and by that 
means preſerves his diſtance and ſuperiority in the ſcale of 
being; but he knows that, how high ſever the ſtation is 
of which he ſtands pofleſſed at preſent, the inferior na- 


cure will at length mount up to It, ; nd Wie forth in the | 


lame degree of glory, 

rn what ident and veneration may we we look 
into our own ſouls, where there are ſuch hidden ſtores of 
virtue and knowledge, fuch incxhauſted ſources of perfec- 
tion ? We know not yet what we ſhall be, nor will it e- 
ver enter into the heart of man to conceive the gl that 


will be always in reſerve for him. The foul, conſidered 


with its Creator, is like one of thoſe mathematical lines 


that may draw nearer to another for all eternity without a 
_ poſſibility of touching it: and can there be a thodght ſo 
_ tranſporting, as to conſider ourſelves in theſe perpetual > 1 =] 


proaches to kim, who is not only the ſtandard of perfe 
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3 Firſt, in * ence 10 2 thy country' 7 mne, 
W orſhip 100 immortal Cod. 


i AM always very well p leaſed with a dn Bt b 
and think, if keeping boly the ſeventh day were = 
by a human inſtitution, it would be the beſt method that 
_ could have been thought of for the poliſhing and civiliz- 
ing of mankind.” It is certain the country-people would 
Gon degenerate into a kind of fer and b + wo 
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e Sos nor of 20 Ge, in which 

| Aa as ec > Fur eps together with their beſt faces, and 

habits, to converſe with one another up- | 

1 ſubjecta, hear their duties explained to them, 
and join together in adoration of the Supreme Being. Sun- 


day clears away the ruſt of the whole week, not only as it 


refreſhes in their minds the notions of religion, but as it 
puts both the ſexes upon appearing in their molt agreeable 
forms, and gneting as ſuch qualities as are apt to give 
thema in the eye of the village. A country fellow 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf as much in the church- yard, as a citi- | 
1 — does the change, the whole pariſh- politics being 
nerally diſcuſſed i in that place either after ſermon or be- 
the — bello 
Mx friend Sir Rockx, being a good church · man, has 
beautiſied the inſide of his church with ſeveral texts of his 
own chuſing: be has likeways given a handſom pulpit- 
cloth, and railed in the communion table at his own ex- 
pence, He has often told me, that at his coming to his 
eſtate he found his pariſhioners very irregular ; and that in 
order to make them kneel and join in the reſponſes, he 
gave every one of them a haſſoc and a common-prayer book: 
and at the fame time employed an itinerant finging maſter, 
ho goes about the country for that purpoſe, to inſtru 
them rightly in the tunes of the pſalms; upon which the 
now very much value themſelves, and indeed out- do molt 0 
of the country churches that I have ever heard. 


As Sir RoGER is landlord to the whole S 
he keeps them in very good order, and will ſuffer nobody 
to ſleep in it beſides himſelf; for if by chance he has been 
ſurpriſed into a.ſhort nap at ſermon, upon recovering out 
of it he ſtands up and looks about him, and if he ſees any 
body elſe nodding, either wakes them himſelf, or ſends his 
ſervants to them. Several other of the old knight's par- a 
ticularities break out upon theſe occaſions: ſometimes he 
will be lengthening out a verſe in the ſinging-pſalms, half 
a minute after the reſt of the congregation have done with 
it; . ſometimes, when he is pleaſed with the matter of his de- 
votion, he pronounces Amen three or four times to the 
ſame prayer; and ſometimes ſtands up when every body 
clic is upon their knees, to count 1 3 or ſee 
ry Nw NG : 
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I was yeſterday very much ſurprized to hear my old 
friend, in the midſt of the ſervice, calling out to one Fohn 
Matthervs to mind what he was about, and not diſturb the 
congregation. This 7obn Matthews it ſeems is remark- 


able for being an idle fellow, and at that time was. kick- 


ing his heels for his diverfion. This authority of the knight, 
though exerted in that odd manner which accompanies 


| him in all circumſtances of life, has a very good effect up- 
on the pariſh, who are not polite enough to ſee any thing 


ridiculous in his behaviour; beſides, that the general g 
ſenſe and worthineſs of his character makes his friends ob- 
ferve theſe little ſingularities as foil that rather ſet off than 
blemiſh his good qualities. 

As ſoon as the ſermon is finiſhed, nobody preſumes 0 


ſtir till Sir Roc Ex is gone out of che church. The knight 
walks down from his feat in the chancel between a double 


row of his tenants, that ſtand bowing to him. on cach fide: 
and every now and then inquires how ſuch an one's wife, 


or mother, or ſon, or father do, whom he does not ſee at 
church; which is underftood as a ſecret reprimand to the 


perſon that is abſent. 
Tux chaplain has often told me, that upon a catechiſing- 


| day, when Sir RoGER has been pleaſed with a boy that 
anſwers well, he has ordered a bible to be given him next 


day for his e. nt ; and ſometimes 


ncourageme accompanies 
| it with © mach of bacen to his mother: Sir ROGER has 
| likeways added five pounds a year to the clerk's place; 


and that he may encourage the young fellows to make 


| themſelves perfect in the church-ſervice, has promiſed up- 
on the death of the preſent incumbent, who is very old, 
to beſtow it according to merit. 


. Trex fair underſtanding between Sir RoGxx and his 


| chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing good, is 


the more remarkable, becauſe the very next village is fam- 
ous for the — and contentions that riſe between the 


parſon and the 12 Who live in a perpetual ſtate of war. 
ways 


The parſon is preaching at the ſquire, and the 
ſquire to be revenged on the parſon never oomes to church. 
The *ſ{quire has —_ all his tenants atheiſts, and tithe- 


ſtealers; while the parſon inſtructs them every Sunday in 
the dignity of his order, and inſinuates to them in almoſt 


every ſermon, that he is a better man than his patron. In 


 _- matters de come 0 fach an catromity, .that the 


ſauire 
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'{quire has not faid his prayers either in public or private 
this half year; and that the parſon threatens him, if he 
does hot mend his manners, to-pray for him in the face of 
the whole congregation. | | 

FEv vs of this nature, though too frequent in the coun- 
try, are very fatal to the ordinary people; who are ſo uſed 
to be dazzled with riches, that they pay as much deference- 


learning; and are very hardly brought to regard any truth, 
| how important ſoever it may be, that is preached to them, 

when they know there are ſeveral men of five hundred a; 
year who do not believe it. ch | | 
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er looks were deep imprinted in his beart. 


3 
i I my fiſt deſcription of the company in which I paſs 

1 moſt of my time, it may be remembred that I men- 
5 __ tioned a great affliction which my friend Sir RoGER had 
T met with in his youth; which was no leis than a diſap- 
t poimment in love. It happened this evening, that we fell 
'S into a very pleaſing walk at a diſtance from his houſe : as. 
of | ſoon as we came into it, © It is, quoth the good old man, 
5 looking round him with a ſinile, very hard, that any part 
* © of my land ſhould be ſettled upon one who has. uſed me 
C © ſo ill as the perverſe widow did; and yet Lam ſure · 

7 


could not ſee a ſprig of any bough of this whole walk 


c 
© of trees, but I ſhould reflect upon her and her ſeverity. . 
© She has certainly the fineſt hand of any woman in the 
© world. You are to know this was the place wherein Iuſed 
© to muſe upon her; and by that cuſtom I can never come 
into it, but the ſame tender ſentiments revive in my mind, 
2s if I had actually walked with that beautiful creature 
© under theſe ſhades. I have been fool enough to carve her 
c 
; 
c 
d 


the condition of men in love, to attempt the removivg af 
© their paſſions by the methods which ſerve only to imprint 
© it deeper. She has certainly the fineſt hand of any was 
, e 


name on the bark of ſeveral of theſe trees; ſo unhappy is 


— 


. 
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Hex followed a profound ſilence ; and ] was not diſ- 
pleaſed to obſerve my friend falling fo natur ally into a diſ- 


courſe, which I had ever before taken notice he induſtri- 


ouſly avoided. After a very long pauſe he entered upon an 


account of this great circumſtance in his life, with an air 
which I thought raiſed my idea of him above what I had 


ever had before; and gave me the picture of that chearful 


mind of his, before it received that ſtroke which has ever 


fnce affected his words and actions. But he went on as 


© I cant to my eſtate in my twenty ſecond year, and 


© "reſolved to follow the ſteps of the moſt worthy of my 


c anceſtors who have inhabited this ſpot of earth before me, 
«© in all the methods of hoſpitality and good neighbour- 
© hood, for the fake of my fame; and in country ſports and 
« recreations, for the ſake of my health. In my twenty 
< third year I was obliged to ſerveas ſheriff of the county; 


and in my ſervants, officers and whole equipage, indulg- 
© cd the pleaſure of a young man (who did not think ill 
«. of his own perſon} in taking that public occaſion of ſhew- 


* 


my figure and behaviour to advantage. You may 
y imagine to yourſelf what appearance I made, who 
am pretty tall, rid well, and was very well dreſſed, at 
the head of a whole county, with muſic before me, a 
+6. feather in my hat, and my horſe well. bitted. I can aſ- 
.< ſure you I was not a little pleaſed with the kind looks 
© and glances I had from all the balconies and windows. 
4 as Trode to the hall where the aſſizes were held. But 
© when I came there, a beautiful creature in a widow's 
© habit fat in court, to hear the event of a cauſe concern- 
4 ing her dower. This commanding creature (who was 


a born for deſtruction of all. who behold her) put on ſuch 
© a reſignation in her countenance, and bore the whiſpers 


4 of all around the court with ſuch a pretty uncaſineſs, I 
E warrant yeu, and then recovered herſelf from one eye 


| © to another, till ſhe was perfectly confuſed by meeting 
_ * ſomething ſo wiſtful in all ſhe encountred, that at laſt, 


© with a murrain to her, ſhe caſt her bewitching eye up- 


c on me. I no feoner met it, but I bowed like a . 
4 «. ſiirprized booby; and knowing her cauſe to be the fuſt 
I £4 which came on, I cried, like a captivated calf as I was, 

© make way for the defendant's witneſſes. Tan ſudden 
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© partiality made all the county immediately ſee the ſheriff 
©. alſo was become a ſlave to the fine widow. During the 
© time her cauſe was upon trial, ſhe behayed herſelf, I 
_ © warrant you, with ſuch a deep attention to her buſineſs, 
took opportunities to have little billets handed to her 
* counſel, then would be in ſuch a pretty confuſion, oc- 
_ * caſtoned, you muſt know, by acting before ſo much com- 
v pany, that not only I but the whole court was prejudiced 
© in her favour; and all that the next heir to her huſband 
| © had to urge, was thought ſo groundleſs and frivolous, 
© that when it came to her counſel to reply, there was not 
half ſo much ſaid as every one beſides in the court thought 
© he could have urged to her advantage. You muſt un- 
© derſtand, Sir, this perverſe woman is one of thoſe un- 
© accountable creatures, that ſecretly rejoice in th? admj- 
ration of men, but indulge themſelves in no farther con- 
© ſequences. Hence it is that ſhe has ever had a train of 
© adinirers, and ſhe removes from her ſlaves in town to 
_ © thole in the country, according to the ſeaſons of the 
year. She is a reading lady, and far gone in the plea- 
4 tures of friendſhip ; ſhe is always accompanied by a con- 
© fident, who is witneſs to her daily proteſtations againſt 
 _ * our ſex, and conſequently a bar to her firſt ſteps towards 
love, upon the ſtrength of her own maxims and docla- 
' 6. rations.” | 3 . | 
_ _©HowEVER, I muſt needs lay, this accompliſhed miſ- 
t © trels of mine has diſtinguiſhed me above the reſt, and 
© has been known to declare Sir Ro ER DE COovERLEY 
was the tameſt and moſt humane of all the brutes in the 
© country. I was told ſhe ſaid fo, by one who thought 
6. he rallied me; but upon the ſtrength of this ſlender en- 
© couragement of being thought leaſt deteſtable, I mage 
© new hveries, new-paired my coach-horles, {ent them all 
d to town to be bitted, and taught to throw their legs well, 
© and move altogether, before I pretended to croſs the 
country, and wait upon her. As. ſoon as I thought my 
“ retinue ſuitable to the character of my fortune and youth, 


LI et out from hence to. make my addreſſes. The particu- 


AIluar {kill of this lady has ever been to inflame your wiſhgs, 
and yet command reſpect. To make her miſtreſs of this 
© art, ſhe has a greater ſhare of knowledge, wit, and goqd 

© knle, chan is uſual even among men fx merit. Then he 
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© 5s beautiful beyond the race of women. If you won't let 
her go on with a certain artifice with her eyes, and the 
7 {kill of beauty, ſhe will arm herſelf with her real charms, 
and ſtrike you with admiration inſtead of deſire. It is 
certain that if you were to behold the whole woman, 
there'is that dignity in her aſpect, that-compolure in her 
motion, that complacency in her manner, that if her 
form makes you hope, her merit makes you fear. Bat 
then apain, hhe 3 is ſuch a deſperate ſcholar, that no coun- 
try-gentleman can approach her without being a | 
As I was going to tell you, when I came to her houſe I 
was admitted to her preſence with great civility ; at the 
fame time ſhe placed herſelf to be firſt ſeen by me in 
ſuch an a as I think you call the poſture of a 
picture, that ſhe diſcovered new charms, 20 I at laſt 
came towards her with ſuch an awe as made me ſpcech- 
leſs. This ſhe no ſooner obſerved but ſhe made her ad- 
vantage of it, and began a diſcourſe to me concerning 
love and honour, as they both are followed by preten- 
ders, and the real votaries to them. When ſhe diſcuſſed 
theſe points in a diſcourſe, which I verily believe was as 
learned as the beft philoſopher in Europe could poſhbly 
make, ſhe aſked me whether ſhe was ſo happy as to fal! 
in with my ſentiments on theſe important particulars, 
Her confident fat by her, and upon my being in the laſt 
confuſion and filence, this malicious aid of hers turn- 
ing to her, ſays, Lam very glad to oblerve Sir Rocer 
pauſes upon this ſubzect, and ſeems reſolved to deliver 
all his ſentiments upon the matter when he pleaſes to 
ſpeak. They both kept their countenances, and after I | 
had fat half an hour meditating how to behave before 


r una uns 


Chance has ſince that time thrown me very often in her 
way, and the as often has directed a diſcourle to me 
which I do not underſtand. This barbarity has kept me 
6 crer at a itznce Goin the coli banned ah eee 
4 Pe It is thus alſo ſhe deals with all mankind, 
PL 222 ou muſt make love to her, as you would conquer 
2 « the phinx, by poſing her. But were ſhe like other wo- 
men, and that there were any talking to her, how con- 
© ſtant mult the pleaſine of that man be, who could con- 
8 ene. 4» 


ſuch profound caſuiſts, I roſe up and took my leave. 


F EIS 
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© her heart is fixed on ſome one or other; and yet I have 
© been credibly informed ;---but who can believe half that - 
© is faid? After ſhe had 3 me, ſhe put her 
© hand to her boſom and adjuſted her tucker. Then ſhe 

© caſt her eyes a little down, upon my beholding her too 
* earneſtly. They ſay ſhe ſings excellently: her voice in her 


ordinary ſpeech has ſomething in it inexpreſſibly ſweet. 


Lou muſt know Idined wich her at a public table the day 
c after ] firſt ſaw her, and ſhe helped me to ſome tanſy in 
the eye of all the gentlemen in the country: ſhe has cer- 
© tainly the fineſt hand of any woman in the world. I can 


© aſſure you, Sir, were you to behold her, you would A 


© in the fame condition; for as her ſpeech 3 is muſic, her 
© form is lic. But I find I grow irregular while I am 
© talking of her; but indeed it would be ſtupidity to be 


© unconcerned at ſuch perfection. Oh the excellent crea- 
© ture! ſhe is as inimitable to all women, as the is inac- 


c ceſhble to all men. 


I FounD my — begin to rave, and inſenſibiy led 
him towards the houſe, that we might be joined by ſome 


bother company; and am convinced that the widow is the 


ſecret caule of all that inconſiſtency which appears in ſome 


parts of my friend's diſcourſe ; tho he has ſo much com- 
mand of himſelf as not directly to mention her, yet, accord- 
ing to that of Martial, which one knows not how to ren- 


der into Exgliſh, Dun tacet, hanc loquitur. 1 ſhall end 


this paper with that whole epigram, which repreſents with | | 


much humour my honeſt friend's condition. 


Druicquid agit R uſur, nibil eft, niſi Neevia R ufo ; 

Si gaudet, fi filet, fi tacet, hanc loquitur : 

Canat, propinat, peſcit, negat, annuit, una eſt 
ævia, fi non fit Nevia, mutus erit. 


| Scriberet beſternd patri cum luce ſalutem, 


8 Nevia — — Nævia numen, abe. 
IL Rufus . rejoice, 1 fe, « or walk, 
_ Still be can nothing but of Nevia talk; 
Let him eat, drink, aſk queſtions, or di —_ 
Still be muſt ſpeak of Nzvia, or be mute. 
He wrote his father, ending wth this line, © *© 
Ian, my lovely Nevia, ever thine. To = 
No. 114. 
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No. 1 14. Medneſday, Jus IT. 


Panupertatis pudor et fu 1 * ©: Ka 
OR. Ep. v. 


sii T he read of nothing more 
Then to be thought neceſſitous and Poor. Poor. 


ECONOMY in our affairs has the ſame effect * 

| our fortunes which good-breeding has upon our 
_ converſations. There is a pretending behaviour in both 
caſes, which, inſtead of making men eſteemed, renders them 


Sir RoGER's a {ct of country gentlemen, who dined with 
him: and after dinner the glaſs was taken, by thoſe who 
pleaſed, pretty plentifully. Among others 1 obſerved a 


warm, he was ſuſpicious of every thing that was ſaid; 


: rather an inward diſſatisfaction in his own mind, than any 
diſlike he had taken to the company. Upon hearing his 


Ti name, I knew him to Na a gentleman of a conſiderable for- 


tune in this county, but atly in debt. What gives the 


| eee et he has not 
the heart to ſell any part of it. His proud ſtomach, at the 
| colt of reſtleſs nights, couſtant inquictudes, danger of af- 
Fronts, and a thouſand nameleſs inconveniencies, preſerves 


is a man of fewer hundreds a year than he has been com- 


monly reputed. Thus he endures the torment of pover- 
ty, to avoid the name of being leſs rich. If you goto his 

| houſe you ſee great plenty; but ſerved in a manner that 
ſhews it is all unnatural, and that the maſter's mind is not 
at home. There is a certain waſte and careleſaels inthe 
àir of every thing, and the whole appears but a covered 
5 3 gory in, 5 


boch miſerable and contemptible. We dad yeſterday at 


perſon of a tolerable good aſpect, who ſeemed to be more 
greedy of liquor ra of the company, and yet, me- 
thought, he did not taſte it with delight. As he grew 


and as he advanced towards being fuddled, his humour 5 
grew wore. At the ſame time his Aenne ſeemed to be 


unhappy man this neſs of ſpirit, 1 a. that his eſtate 


this canker in his fortune, rather than it ſhall be ſaid he - 
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fitneſs, which attends the table of = who lives within 
compals, is wanting, and exchanged for a libertine way 
of ice in all abeet him. Rig „„ 
Tus gentleman's conduct, tho' a very common way of 
mana is as ridiculous as that officer"s well be. 
, who but few men under his command, and ſhould take 
the charge of an extent vf country rather than of a ſmall - 
paſs. To pay for, perſonate, and keep in a man's hands, 
a greater eſtate than he really has, is of all others the moſt 
unpardonable vanity, and muſt in the end reduce the man 
who is guilty of it to diſhonour. Yet if we look round 
us in any county of Great Britain, we ſhall ſee many in 
this fatal error; if that may be called by fo ſoft a name, 
which proceeds from a falſe ſhame of appearing what they 
really are, when the contrary behaviour would in a ſhort 
time advance them to the condition which they pretend to. 
.LAERTES has fifteen hundred pounds a year; which is 
mortgaged for {ix thouſand pounds; but it is impoſſible to 
convince him that if he ſold as much as would pay off that 
debt, he would fave four ſhillings in the pound, which he 
gives for the vanity of being the reputed maſter of it. Let 
if Laertes did this, he would, perhaps, be cafier in his own 
fortune; but then rus, a fellow of yeſterday, who has 
but twelve hundred a year, would be his equal. Rather 
than this ſhall be, Laertes goes on to bring well-born beg- 
gars into the world, and every twelvemonth charges his 
cate with at leaſt one year's rent more by the birth of a 
LAERTES and Irus are neighbours, whoſe way of liv- 
ing are an abomination to each other. /rus is moved by 
the fear of poverty, and Laertes by the ſhame of it. Tho? 


the motive of action is of fo near affinity in both, and may 


be reſolved into this, © that to each of them poverty is the 
bc teſt of all evils,” yet are their manners very widely 
FY any Shame of poverty makes Laertes launch into un- 
= neceſſary equipage, vain expence, and laviſhentertainments ; 
fear of poverty makes /rus allow himſelf only plain neceſ- 
ſaries, appear without a ſervant, fell his own corn, attend 


ty makes Laerte go every day a ſtep nearer to i: and far 
of ſtirs up {rus to make every day ſome further 
Vor, I. L  TazsE 


his labourers, and be himſelf a labourer. Shame of pover- 


| Kind 
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THESE different motives produce the exceſſes which 
men are guilty of in the negligence of and proviſion for 


themſelves. Uſury, ſtock-jobbing, extortion, and oppreſ- 


fion, have their ſeed in the dread of want ; and vanity, riot, 
and prodigality, from the ſhame of it: but both theſe ex- 
coils are le below the purtidt ef 
ture. After we have taken care to command ſo much as 


is neceſſary for maintaining ourſelves in the order of men 


ſuitable to our character, the care of ſuperfluities is a vice 


no leſs extravagant, than the neglect of neceſſarics would 
have been before. 


CERTAIN it is, that they are both out of natuge, when 


ſhe is followed with reaſon and good ſenſe. It is from this 


reflexion that I always read Mr. Cowley with the greateſt 


re: his magnanimity is as much above that of other 


conſiderable men, as his underſtanding ; and it is a true 


_ diſtinguiſhing ſpirit in the elegant author who publiſhed | 
his works, to dwell ſo much upon the temper of his mind, 


and the moderation of his defires : by this means he has 


rendered his friend as anijable as famous. That ſtate of 


life which bears the face of poverty with Mr. Cowley's Great 
Vulgar, is admirably deſcribed; and it is no ſmall ſatiſ- 


faction to thoſe of the fame turn of deſire, that he produces 
the authority of the wiſeſt men of the beſt age of the world, 


engen bis opinion of the ordinary purſuits of . 
Ir would, methinks, be no ill maxim of life, if accord-· 


ing to that anceſtor of Sir RoGER, whom I lately men- 
tioned, every man would point to himſelf what ſum he 


| would reſolve not to cxcced. He might, by this means, 


cheat himſelf into a on this fade of that ex- 
-—_—_ — ——— nobler 
uůſes than his own pleaſures or neceſſities. This temper of 
mind would exempt a man from an ignorant envy of reſt- 


Jeſs men above him, and a more inexcuſable contempt of 
happy men below him. This would be failing by ſome 


_ compaſs, living with ſome deſign : but to be eternally be- 
wildered in proſpects of future gain, and putting on unne- 
ceſſary armour againſt improbable blows of fortune, is a 
mechanic being which has not good ſenſe for its direction, 
but is carried on by a fort of acquired inſtinct towards 


wv 


_ things below our 1 — i 


W 
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any other way of life. I conſider the 
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It is poſſible that the tranquillity I now enjoy at Sir Ro- 


_— may have created in me this way of thinking, which 
zs ſo abſtracted from the common reliſh of the world: but as 


I am now in a pleaſing arbour, ſurrounded with a beautiful 
landſkip, I find no inclination ſo ſtrong as to continue in 
theſe manſions, ſo remote from the oſtentatious ſcenes of 


life ; and am, at this preſent writing, philoſopher enough 
to conclude with Mr. Cowley, Tug | | | 


| Tf Cer ambition did my fancy cheat , 
With any wiſh ſo mean as to be great 
Continue, heav n, ſtill from me to removk. CANS. 
| The humble bleſſings of that life I love, "> 


8 fit mens ſana in corpore ano. | „ 
A healthy body and a mind at eaſe. 


| PD ODILY labour'is of two kinds, eicher that which = 
he 


2 man ſubmits to for his livelihood, or that which 
undergoes for his pleaſure. The latter of them gene- 
rally changes the name of labour for that of exerciſe, but 


differs only from ordinary labour as it riſes from another | 


motive. 3 | 5 
A coUNTRY life abounds in both theſe kinds of labour, 
and for that reaſon gives a man a greater ſtock of health, 
and con y a more perfect enjoyment of himſelf, than 
as a ſyſtem of 
tubes and glands, or to uſe a more ruſtic phraſe, a bundle 
of pipes and ſtrainers, fitted to one another after fo won- 


derful a manner as to make a proper engine for the ſoul to 


work with. This deſcription does not only comprehend fy 


the bowels, bones, tendons, veins, nerves, and arteries, | 
but every muſcle and every ligature, which is a compoſi- 

tion of fibres, that are ſo many im 
interwoven on all ſides with inviſible glands or ſtrainers. 
_ Tars general idea of a human body, without conſider- 
ing it in its —_—_ — lets us ſee how abſoluely 


* 


erceptible tubes or pipes 


earth muſt be laboured before it gives its increaſe, and 
muſt they pals . before they arc & for uſe? Manu- 


. thoſe who are not obliged to labou, by the condition in 
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neceſſary labour is for the right preſervation of it. There 
muſt be frequent motions and agitations, to mix, digeſt, 
and ſeparate the juices contained in it, as well as to clear 
and cleanſe that Infinttude of pipes and ſtrainers of which 
it is compoſed, and to givetheir ſolid parts a more firm and 
Liſting tone. Labour or exerciſe ferments the humours, 
caſts tem into their proper channels, throws off redundan- 
cles, and helps nattre in thoſe ſecret diſtributions, with- 
out which the body cannot ſubſiſt in its vigour, nor the ſoul 
act with chearfulneſs. 
I MIGHT here mention the effects which this. has upon 
Al the facultics of the mind, by keeping the underſtend- 
ing clear, the imagination untroubled, and refining thoſe 
' ſpirits that are neceſſary for the proper exertion of our in- 
tellectual faculties, during the preſent laws of union be- 
tween ſoul and body. It is to a neglect in this particulee 
rr. is ſo frequent in men 
of ſtudious and ſedentary tempers, as well as the vapours 
to which thoſe of the other ſex are ſo often ſubj ect.. 
Hay not exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary for our well- 
being, nature would not have . the body ſo proper for 
it, by giving ſuch an activity to the limbs, and ſuch a pli- 
ancy to every part, as necell ily produce thoſe compreſſi- 
: ons, extenſions, contortions, dilatations, and all other kinds 
of motions that are neceſſary for the preſervation of ſuch a 
Hitem of tubes. and glands as bas been before mentioned. 
And that we might not want inducements to engage us in 
uch an exerciſe of the body as is proper for its welfare, it 
is ſo ordered, that nothing valuable can be procured with- 
out it. Not to mention riches and honour, even food and 
raiment are not to be come at without the toil of the hands I 
and ſweat of the brows. Providence furniſhes materials, 
but expects that we ſhould work them. up ourſelves. The 


when it is forced into its ſeveral products, how many hands 


factures, trade, and agriculture, naiurally employ more 
than ninetcen parts. of the ſpecics in twenty ; and as for 


which they are born, they are more milcrable than the reſt 
ef mankind, unleſs they indulge them elves in that volun- 
R = 


dow abated, and old 


75 E 8 8 7 . 5 ——AWA o : 
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Mr friend Sir Roc ER has been an indefatigable man 


in bufinels of this kind, and has hung ſeveral parts of his 
houſe with the trophies of his former labours. The walls 


of his 


great hall are covered withthe horns of ſeveral kinds. 


of deer that he has killed in the chace, which he thinks. 
the moſt valuable furniture of his houſe, as they afford him 


topics of diſcourſe, and ſhew that be has not been 


| idle. At the lower end of the hall, is a large otter's ſkin 


ſtuffed with hay, rel 
in that manner, and the knight looks upon with ſa- 
tisfaQtion, becauſe it ſeems he was but nine years old when 
his dog killed him. A little room. adjoining to the hall is 
a kind of arenal flled with guns of ſeveral fizes and inven- 


tions, with which the knight has made great havock in 


the woods, and deſtroyed many thouſands of pheaſants, 


partridges, and woodcocks. His ſtable-doors are patched 


with noſes that belonged to foxes of the knight's own 
hunting down. Sir RoGEr ſhewed me one of them that, 
for diſtinction fake, has a braſs nail ſtruck through it, which 


_ coſt him about fificen hours riding, carried him through 


half a dozen counties, killed him a brace of geldings, and 


loſt above half his dogs. This the knight looks upon as 


one of the greateſt exploits of his life. The perverſe wi- 


dow, whom I have given ſome account of, was the death” 


of ſeveral foxes; for Sir RoGEr has told me, that in the 


courſe of his amours he patched the weſtern door of his 


ſtable. Whenever the widow was cruel, the foxes were 


ſure to pay for it. In proportion as his paſſion for the wi 
age came on, he left off fox-hunt- - 

2 but a hare is not yet fafe that ſits within ten miles of 
his houſe. 


THERE is no kind of exerciſe which I wad 'H recom- 


* my readers of both ſexes as this of riding, as there 


is none which ſo much conduces to health, and is every way 
accommodated to the body, according to the idea which 
1 have given of it. Doctor Sydenham is very laviſh in its 
prailes; and if the Engliſh reader will ſee the mechanical 
dated of it deſcribed at h, he may find themiin a book 
publiſhed not mayy 2 the title of Medi- 
4 Ca. my own part, when I am in town, 
unities, I exerciſe myſelf an hour 
9 - aac” 

3 ys 
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of y room, and pleaſes me the more becauſe it does eve- 
ry thing I require in the moſt profound filence. My land- 
lady and her daughters are 4 well acquainted with my 
bours of exerciſe, that they never come into my room ta 
dilturb me whilſt I am ringing. Clad 
_ Wren I was ſome years younger than; I am. at preſent, 
Luſed to employ myſelf in a more laborious diverſion,which 
- Llearned from a Latin treatiſe, of exerciſes, that is written 
with great erudition : it is there called the onopayic, or. 
the fighting with a man's own ſhadow, and conſiſts in the 
brandiſhing of two ſhort ſticks graſped in each hand, and. 
Ioaden with plugs of lead at either end. This opens the 
Cheſt, exerciſes the limbs, and gives a man all the pleaſure 
of boxing, without the blows. I could wiſh that ſeveral, 
- Irarned men would lay out that time which they employ in, 
controverſies and diſputes about nothing, in Thi, method of. 
fighting with their own ſhadows. It might conduce x 


much to evaporate the ſpleen, which makes. them 
to the public as well as to themſelves. 50 . 
Io conclude, As I ama compound of ſoul. and body, 1 
conſider myſelf as obliged to a double ſcheme of duties; 
and think I have not fulfilled the buſineſs of the day when 
I do not thus employ the one in labour and exerciſe, as well 
as the other in ſtudy and contemplation, . | 
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ict ingenti-clamore Citlernm,, 
Taqgetigue cane. VI IC. Coorg. 3. v. 43+ 


Tue echoing lilli and chiding hounds invite. 


FT VHOSE wha have ſearched into human nature ob- 
IJ ferve, that nothing ſo much ſliews the nobleneſs of 
 _ thee ſoul, as chat its felicity conſiſts in action. Every man 
haas ſuch an active principle in him, that he will find out 

ſomething to employ himſelf upon, in whatever place or 
late of life he is poſted. I have heard of a gentleman who 

| was under cloſe confinement in the Baſtile ſeven years; dur- 
- Pins about his chamber, * 


r 


7 * 4 
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ing them in different figures on the arm of a great chair. 
He otien told his friends afterwards, that unleſs he had 
found out this piece of exerciſe, beverily believed he ſhould 


have loſt his ſenſes. 


AFTER. what has. been ſaid, I nat inform my read- 


ers, that Sir Ro GER, with whoſe character I hope they are 


at preſont pretty well. acquainted, has in his youth 


through the whole courle of thoſe rulax diverſions which 


the country abounds in; and which ſeem. to be extremely 
well ſuited to that laborious induſtry a man may oblexve 


here in a far greater degree than in towns and cities. I 


have before hinted at ſome of my friend's exploits : he has, 
in his. youthful days, taken forty coveys of partridges in 2 


ſieaſon; and tired many a ſalmon with a line conſiſting but 
of a ſingle hair. The conſtant thanks and good wiſhes oß 
the neighbourhood always attended him, on account of 


his remarkable enmity towards foxes ; having deſtroyed 


more of thoſe vermin in one year, than it was thought the 
whole country could have prodused. Indeed the knight 


s not ſcruple to own. among his moſt intimate friends, 


that in reer 


cretly ſent for great numbers of them out of other coun- 


ties, which he uſed to turn looſe abaut the country by night, 
| that he might the better ſignalize himſelf in, their d 
tion the next day. His hunting · horſes were the-fineſt and 


heſt managed in all theſe parts: his tehants are {ill full of 


the praiſes of a grey ſtone-horſe that unhappily ſtacked 
bimiclf ſeveral years ner, and was buried with great lo- 
nnn | 


Stix ROGER, being at preſent too-old for fox-hunting, 
to keep himſelf in action, has. diſpoſed of his beagles and 


got a pack of ſtop-hounds. What theſe want in ſpeed, he 
endeavours to make amends for by the deepneſs of tlieir 


mouths and the variety of their notes, which are ſuited in 
ſach manner to cach other, that the whole cry makes, up 
a complete conſort. He is ſo nice in this particular, that 


agentleman having made him a preſent of a very fine hound 


the other day, the knight returned it. by the ſervant with 


a-great many expreſſions of civility > but defred him to tell 
his maſter, that the dog he had ſent was indeed a moſt ex- 
cellent Baſe, but that at the preſent he only wanted a Caun- ; 
Lerientr.. —— =; 


ſpear, ; 


* 
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2 „I ſhould certainly conclude he had taken the hint 
Theſeus in The . — night's dream. 


My hounds are bred out « the Spartan kind, 
5 85 f d, ſo ſanded ; their heads are bung 
With ears that fweep away the dew. 
Crook-knee'd and dew-lap'd like bulls, 
Slow in purſuit, but match'd in mouths lite bell 
Each under each: a cry more tuneable 
Mas never balloo'd to, nor chear'd with horn. == 


SIR Roens is ſo keen at this ſport, that he has been 2 


a 
Lr 
b * 
under my horſe's feet. I 
marked the way er- , which Lendearurd 1 make 
the by extending arm; to no 
4 i Loni IE 
e pow 8 


| 2 
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language, Fling the country, as I was afraid ſhe might 
have done, ſhe wheeled about, and deſcribed a fort of cir- 
cle round the hill where I had taken my ftation, in ſuch 
manner as gave me a very diſtinct view of the ſport. I 
could fee her firſt paſs by, and the dogs ſome time after- 
wards unravelling the whole track ſhe had made, and fol 
lowing her through all her doubles. I was at the fame 
time delighted in obſerving that deference which the reſt 
of the pack paid to each particular hound, according te 
the character he had acquired amongſt them : if they were 


at a fault, and an old hound of reputation opened but once, 


he was immediately followed by the whole cry; while a 
raw dog or one who was à noted liar, might have yelped f 
bis heart out, without being taken notice of. 
IT ux hare now, after having ſquatted two or three times, 
and been put up again as often, came ſtill nearer to the 
place where ſhe was at firſt ſtarted. The dogs purſued her, 
and theſe were followed No the jolly knight, who rode 
upon a white gelding, en d by his tenants and ſer- 
vants, and chearing his — with 211 the gaiety of five 
and twenty. One of the ſportſmen rode up to me, and 
told me, that he was ſure the chace was almoſt at an end, 
becauſe the old dogs, which had hitherto lain behind, now 
headed the pack. The fellow was in the right, Our hare 
took a large field juſt under us, followed with the full cry, 
in view. I muſt confeſs the brightneſs of the weather, the 
chearfulneſs of every thing round me, the chiding of the 
J hounds, which was returned upon us in a double echo 
4 fim two neighbouring hills, with the hallooing of the 
* | ſportlmen, and ſounding of the horn, lifted my ſpirits in- 
1 to a moſt lively pleaſure, which 1 freely indulged, becauſe 
2 I was ſure it was innocent. If I was under any concein, 
* it was on the account of the poor hare, that was now quite 
Ee ſpent, and almoſt within the reach of her enemies; when 
_< e hunt. man pettirg forward threw down his role beto:e 
he the dogs. They were now uithin eigbt yards of that game 
FU which they had been purſuing for almoſt as many hours 
ne” yet, on the ſignal before - mentioned, they all made a ſudden 
1% 
* 


fore, durſt not once attempt to paſs beyond the pole. 
the lame time Sir RoGE rode forward, and —_— 85 
3 "which be ſoon delivered up. ä 


L ſtand, and though they continued opening as much as * e 


>. 
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to one of his ſervants, with an order, if ſhe could be kept 


alive, to let her go 2 where, it ſeems, 
prifvners of war, who live t 
y comfortable captinie 


— captivity. I was highly pleaſed to 
ths ＋ and the good-nature of the 
K + rpc eng: hab 
ture that had given him fo much diverſion 
As we were returning home, I remembered that monſicur 
Paſchal, in his moſt excellent diſcourſe on the miſery of man, 
tells us, that all our endeavours after greatneſs proceed 
From nothing but adefire of being ſurrounded by a multitude 
of perfons and affair; that may hinder us from looking into 
ourſelves, which is a view we cannot bear. He afterwards | 
_ _ gocsonto ſhew,that our love of ſports comes from the ſame 
| reaſon, and is particularly ſevere upon Hu nT1NG. What, 
fays he, unleſs it be to drown thought, can make men throw 
away h much time and pains upon a filly animal, which 
they might buy cheaper in the market ? The foregoing re- 
flexion is certainly juſt, when a man ſuffers his whole mind 
to be drawn into his ſports, and altogether loſes himſelf FF 
in the woods; but does not affect thoſe who propoſe a far 
more laudable end from this exerciſe, I mean, the preſer- 
vation of health, and keeping all the organs of the ſoul ina 
condition to execute her orders. Had that incomparable 
| perſon, whom I laſt quoted, been a little more indulgent = 
to himſelf in this point, the world might probably have n- 
| Joyed him much longer; whereas, through too great an - 
application to his ſtudies in his youth, he contracted that ill 
habit of body, which, after a tedious ſickneſs, carried him 
off in the forticth year of his age ; and the whole hiſtory 
we have of his life till that time, is but one continued ac 
count of the behaviour of a kr. 
numerable pains and diſte 
Fon my own part, I intend to hunt twice a week dur- 
ing my ſtay with Sir Roc ER: and ſhall preſcribe the mo- 
derate uſe of this exercile to all my country * as the 
5 K 
8 | 
. doth beter, thn i he Following Be 
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as that which we expreſs by the name of witchcraft. But 
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THE firſt phyſicians by debauch were made : 
Exceſs began, and floth ſuſtains the trade. 
Zy chace our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their food ; 
Toil ſtrung the nerves, and purify'd the blood. 
But we their ſons, a pamper'd race of men, 
Are duindl id down to threeſcore years and len. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
| Than fee the doctor for a nauſeous draught. 
The wiſe for cure on exerciſe depend : "> We 
FP | . 


* 
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ih ſennia fingunt. vino. Ed. g. v. rob. 
Their own imaginations they deceive. 1 
. in which a man ſhould ſtand 


1 neuter, without en his aſſent to one fide or 
a Such a hovering fai th a this, which rute 10 


ſettle upon any determination, — in 


a mind that is careful to avoid errors and 


When the arguments preſs equally an dick Gice in manttes 3 


that are indifferent to us, the ſafeſt method is to give up 


_ ourſelves to neither. 


Ir js with this temper of mind that I conſider the ſubject 
of witcheraft. When I hear the relations that are made 
from all parts of the world, not only from Norway and 
Lapland, from the Eaſt and We/i-Indies, but from every 

icular nation in Europe, I cannot forbear thinking that 
there is ſuch an intercourſe and commerce with evil ſpirits, 


when J conſider, that the ignorant and credulous parts of 
the world abound molt in theſe relations, and that the per- 
ſons among us, who are ſuppoſed to engage in ſuch an in- 
fernal commerce, are people of a weak underſtanding and 
crazed i n, and at the fame time reflect upon the 
many 1 ures and deluſions of this nature that have been 
detected in all ages, I endeavour to ſuſpend my belief till 
I hear more certain accounts than any; which have yet 
Come 
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| _— to my knowledge. In ſhort, when I conſider the 
Joe ion, whether there are ſuch perſons in the world as - 
_ thoſe we call witches, my mind is divided between the two 
opinions; or rather, to ſpeak my thoughts free- 

hy I believe in general that there is, n 
ing as witchcraft ; but at the ſame time can give no cre- 
dit to any particular inſtance of it. 
Ilex engaged in this ſpeculation, by ſome occurrences 
that I met with —_— which I ſhall give my reader an 
account of at As I was walking with my friend Sir 
 RoGEtx by the fide of one of his woods, an old woman 
applied herſelf to me for my charity. Her dreſs and figure 
put me in mind of the following defcription in Orway, 


In a cloſe lane as I purſu'd my journey, 
Ida wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 


Picking dry flicks, and mumbling to herſelf. 
Her eyes with ſcalding rheum were gallid and red: 
Cold palſy ſhook her head ; her hands ſeem wither'd ; 
And on her crooked ſhoulders had ſhe 2 
The tatter d remnants of an old ſtrip d hanging 
Which ſerv'd to keep ber carcaſe from the cold: 
So there was nothing of a piece about her. 
Her lower weeds were all oer coarſfly paick'd 
With dif” rent colour'd rags, black, red, white, yellow, 
And ſeem'd to ſpeak variety of wretchedneſ7. 1 


As I was muſing on this deſcription, and comparing i it. 
wich the object before me, the knight told me, that this 
very old woman had the reputation of a witch all over the 
country, that her Tips were obſerved to be always in mo- 
tion, and that there was not a ſwitch about her houſe which 
her neighbours did not believe had carried her ſeveral hun- 


|  dreds of miles. If ſhe chanced to ſtumble, they always 


found ſticks or ſtraws that lay in the figure of a crols be- 
fore her. If ſhe made any miſtake at church, and cried 4- 


men in a wrong place, they never failed to conclude that ſhe = 
was ſaying her prayers backwards. There was not a maid 


in the pariſh that would take a pin of her, though ſhe 
Fre She goes by the name 
| of Moll A eras and has made the conngy ring with ſeve- 
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the dairy-maid does not make her butter come ſo ſoon as 
ſhe ſhould have it, Moll White is at the bottom of the 


_ churn. If a horſe ſweats in the ſtable, Moll White has 


been upon his back. If a hare makes an unexpected eſcape 
from the hounds, the huntſman curſes Moll White. Nay, 

ſays Sir RoGER, I have known the maſter of the pack up- 
on ſuch an occafion, ſend one of his ſervants to ſee if Moll 
White had been out that morning. 

Tus account raiſed my curioſity fo far, that 1 begged 
my friend Sir Roo ER to go with me into ber hovel, Which 
ſtood in a ſolitary corner under the fide of the w ood, = 
on-our firſt entring, Sir RoGtr winked to me, and 
ed at ſomething that ſtood behind the door, which, upon 
looking that way, I found to be an old broom-ſtaff. At the 
ſame time he whiſpered me in the car to take notice of a 
tabby cat that fat in the ohimney-corner, which, as the 
old knight told me, lay under as bad a report as Moll 
White herſelf; for beides that Moll is ſaid ofien to ac- - 
company her in the ſame ſhape, the cat is reported to have 
| ſpoken twice or thrice in her life, and to have played ſeve⸗ 

ral pranks above the capacity of an ordinary cat. | 

I was ſecretly concerned to ſee human nature in "Y . 
much wretchedneſs and diſgrace, but at the ſame time 
could not forbear ſmiling to hear Sir RoGEr, who is a 
| little puzzled about the old woman, adviting her, as a ju- 
ſtice of peace, to avoid all communication with the devil, 
and never to hurt any of her neighbour's cattle. We con- 
_ cluded our viſit with a bounty, which was very acceptable. 

Ix our return home, Sir Ro ER told me, that ol Moll 

had been often brought before him for making children 
ſpit pins, and givin pos the night-mare ; and that the 
country people would be toſſing hive « wen, and try- 


age pe mene with her every. day, if it was not for him 7 


and his chaplain. 


I nave ſince found upon inquiry, that Sir ROGER was 
a times ſtaggered with the reports that had been 
brought him concerning this old woman, and would fre- 
quently have bound her over to the county-ſeſſions, had 
8 net is gt, with much ado, — him to che 


Inv been the. more SOON} in this account, be- 
cauſe I hear there is ſcarce « village in Exglend that has 
Vor. II. * not 
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not a Moll White in it. When an old woman 


Adote, and grow c r & penalty 


turned into a witch, and fills the whole country with ex- 
travagant fancies, imaginary diſtempers, and 


dreams. In the mean time, the poor wretch that is the 


Innocent occaſion of ſo many evils begins to be frighted at 
| Herſelf, and ſometimes confeſſes ſecret commerce and fa - 
| miliaritics that her imagination forms in a delirious old. 
age. This frequently cuts off charity from the greateſt 
objects of compaſſion, and inſpires people with a malevo- 

Ience towards thoſe poor decrepit parts of our ſpecies, in; 


T 
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—Heret lateti hethalit arando. VIRG. Ex. 4. v. FS; 


— , fatal dart 
Stick in bis foley and 2. in his heart. | Day bEx. 


ls — Gur AS mats ah 

ſing walks, which are ſtruck out of a wood, in the- 
müdlt of which the houſe ſtands, that one can hardly ever 
be weary of rambling from one labyrinth of delight to an- 
other. To one uſed to live in a city the charms of the 
country are ſo exquiſite, that the mind is loſt in a certain- 
_ rranifportwhieh raiſes us above ordinary life, and yet is net 
ſtrong enough to be inconſiſtent with tranquillity, This 
Be ed woe ths, raviſhed with the murmur of wa- 


ters, the whiſper of breezes, the ſinging of birds; and 
| whether I looked up to the heavens, down on the earth, 


or turned to the proſpects around me, {till ſtruck with 
new ſenſe of pleaſure ; when I found, by the voice of my 
friend, nee ſtrolled 
* ve ſacred to the widow. This woman, fays 
5 of all others, the moſt unintelligible ; ſhe either 
Dn or ſhe does not. What is the moſt fer. 
plexing of all, is, that ſhe doth not either ſay to her Iov- 
ers ſhe has any reſolution againſt that condition of life in 

W but conſcious of her 
| - own 
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own merit, ſhe permits their addreſſes, without fear of a- 
ny ill conſequence, or want of reſpect, from their rage or 


deſpair. She has that in her aſpect, againſt which it is im- 


1 to offend. A man whoſe thoughts are conſtantly 


upon ſo agreeable an object, muſt be excuſed if the 
inary occurrences in converſation are below his attenti- 


on. I call her indeed perverſe, but, alas! why do I call 
her ſo? Becauſe her ſuperior merit is ſuch, that I cannot 


approach her without awe, that my heart is checked by 
too much eſteem: I am angry that her charms are not more 


acceſſible, that I am more inclined to worſhip than ſalute 


her: how often have I wiſhed her unhappy that I might 


have an opportunity of ſerving her? and how often trou- 
_ bled in that very imagination, at giving her the pain of be- 
ing obliged ? Well, I have led a miſerable life in ſecret up- 


on her account; but fancy ſhe would have condeſcended 


tio have ſome regard for me, if it had not been for that 


_ watchful animal her confident. | 


Or all perſons under the ſun (continued he, calling me 
by my name) be ſure to ſet a mark upon confidents : they 


are, of all people, the moſt Impertinent. What is molt 
pleaſant to obſerve in them, is, that they aſſume to them- 
_ {elves the merit of the perſons whom they have in their 


cuſtody. Oreſtilla is a great fortune, and in wonderful 


danger of ſurprizes, therefore full of ſuſpicions of the leaſt 


indifferent thing, particularly careful of new acquaintance, 


and of growing too familiar with the old. Themiſta, her 
favourite-woman, is every whit as careful of whom ſhe 
| ſpeaks to, and what ſhe ſays. Let the ward be a beauty, 
her confident ſhall treat you with an air of diſtance; let 
her be a fortune, and ſhe aſſumes the ſuſpicious behaviour 
of her friend and patroneſs. Thus it is that very many of 
our unmarried women of diſtinction, are to all intents and 


purpoſes married, except the conſideration of different ſex- 


: es. They are directly under the conduct of their whiſper- 
er; and think they are in a ſtate of freedom, while they 
can prate with one of theſe attendants of all men in gene- 


ral, and ſtill avoid the man they moſt like. You do not 
ſee one heireſs in a hundred whole fate does not turn upon 


this circumſtance of chuſing a confident. Thus it is that 


the lady is addreſſed to, preſented and flattered, only by 
proxy, in her woman. 8 caſe, how is it poſſible that--- 


Sir 


, 


cheek cloſe to hers, whiſpered 
in her ear, and cried, © Don't, my dear, believe a wor 
Late Willow 
© cauſe ſhe loves to hear me talk to-bericlf for your fake,” 
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Sir RoGER was proceeding in his harangue - when. we 
heard the voice of one * very importunately, and 


repeating theſe words, What, not one finile ?? We fol- ; 


wed the ſound till we came to a cloſe thicket, on the o- 
ther ſide of which we faw a mg + greg ſuting as. it 
were in a perſonated ſullenneſs juſf over a. tranſparent 


fountain. Oppoſue to her ſtood Mr.William,Sir Roctr's 


maſter of the The knight whiſpered me, Hiſt, 


Fame. 
© theſe are lovers. The huntiman looking earneſtly at 


the ſhadow of the young maiden in the ſtream, * Oh thou 
© dear picture! if thou couldſt remain there in the abſence 


of that fair creature -prory warp. = == in the water, 


* howwillingly could I ſtand here ſatisfied for ever, with- 
out troubling my dear Betty herſelf with any mention 


of her unfortunate Villiam, whom ſhe is angry with:: 
©. but, alas! when ſhe pleaſes to. be gone, thou wilt alſo 
« vaniſh—— Yet let me talk to thee while thou doſt ſtay, 


Tell my deareſt Berry, thou doſt not more depend upon 


© her, than daes her William: her abſence will make a- 
© way with me as welt as thee. If ſhe offers to remove 
_ © thee, I will jump into theſe waves to lay bold on thee; | 

_ © herſelf, her own dear perſon, I muſt never embrace a- 


* gain. —— Still do you hear me without one ſmile.-—It is 


too much to bear. He had no ſooner ſpoke theſe words, 


but he made. an offer of throwing himſelf into the water: 
at which his miſtreſs ſtarted up, and at the next inſtant he 
jamped acroſs the fountain and met her in an embrace. 
She half recovering from her fright, ſaid, in the moſt 
charming voice imaginable, and with a tone of complaint, 


„I thought how well you would drown. yourſelf, Na, 
no, you won't drown yourſelf till you have taken your 

leave of Su/an Holiday.” The huntſman, with a ten- 
the moſt paſſionate love, and with his 


dernefs that ſpoke 


the ſofteſt vows of m— 
fays; ſhe is ſpiteful and makes ſtories, be- 


Look you there, quoth Sir RoGER, do-you ſee there, all 


| miſchief comes from conſidents ! but let us. not interrupt 


them; the maid is honeſt, and the man dares not be ocher- 


ways, for he knows I loved her father: I will interpoſe in 


this matter, and halten the wedding, Kate Willow is a 


_ 


"oY 
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witty miſchievous wench in the neighbourhood, who vas 


a beauty ; and makes me hope I ſhall ſee the perverſe wi- 
dow in her condition. She was fo flippant with her an- 
ſwers to all the honeſt fellows that came near her, and 
ſo very vain of her beauty, that ſhe has valued berſelf up- 


on her charms till they are ceaſed. She therefore now 


makes it her buſineſs. to prevent other young women from 
being more diſcreet than ſhe was herſelf : however, the 
faucy thing ſaid the other day well enough, Sir RoGER 

© and I muſt make a match, for we are both deſpiſed by 
© thoſe we loved: the huſſy has a great deal of power 
wherever ſhe comes, and has. her ſhare of cunning. 
HowEvER, when I reflect upon this woman, I do not 
know whether in the main I am the worſe fer having lov- 
ed her: whenever ſhe is recalled to my imagination my 
youth returns, and I feel a forgotten warmth in my veins. 
This affliction in my life has ſtreaked all my conduct with. 

a ſoftneſs, of which I ſhould otherways have been incap- 


able. It is, perhaps, to this dear image in my heart o - 

ing, that I [ng apt to relent, that I eaſily forgive, and 
that many deſirable things are grown into my temper, 
which I ſhould not have arrived at by better motives than 
the thought of being one day hers. I am. pretty well fa- 
i'sfied fuch a. paſhon as I have had is never well cured 3 
and between you and me, I am often apt to imagine it 


has had ſome whimſical effect upon my brain: for I fre- 


makes the company laugh ; however, I cannot but allow 
try I warrant ſhe does not run into dairies, but reads up- 


on the nature of plants; but has a glaſs hive,. and comes: 
into the garden out of books to ſee them work, and ob- 


for it ſhe is no fool. 


quently find, that in my moſt ſerious diſcourſe I let fall: 
ſome comical familiarity of ſpeech, or odd phraſe that 


ſhe is a moſt excellent woman. When ſhe is in the coun- 


ſerve the policies of their commonwealth. She underſtands 
every thing. I'd give ten pounds to hear her argue with. 
my friend Sir ANDREW EREEPORT about trade.. No,. 
no, for all ſhe looks ſo inuocent as it were, take my * 5 


C 


0 
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Urbem quam dicunt Romam, Melibre, putavi 
Stultus ego huic naſtræ fixtilent ——_ 


Fool that I was, FO" EIT Rome 
Like Mantua. A DRYDEN. | 


HE firſt and moſt clviees refliniiog which ariſe in. 
a man who changes the city for the country, are: 
upon the different manners of the people whom he meets 
with in thoſe two different ſcenes. of life. By, manners I, | 
duo not mean morals, but behaviour and 8 "YH 
they ſhew them elves ih the town and in the country. 5 
Ax p here, in the ſuſt place, I mult obſerve a xerq vat; 
revolution that has happened in. this article of good- breed 
ing. Several obliging deferences, condeſcenſions and ſub- 
miſſions, with many outward forms and ceremonies that 
company them, were fifft of alf brought up _ 4 


politer part of mankind, whoa lived in courts and cities, 


and diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the ruſtic part of the fie. ſpe- 


dades (who, on all occaſions, acted bluntly and naturally), 


by ſuch a mutual complaiſance and intercourſe of civilities. 
 Pheſe forms of converſation by degrees multiplied and grew. 


5 troubleſom ; - the modiſſi world found too a 


in them, and have therefore thrown molk, of them aſide. 
Converſation, like the Romi/h religion, was ſo encumber- 
ed with ſhow and ceremony, that it ſtood in need of a re- 
formation to retrench its ſuperſtuities, and reſtore it to its 
natural good ſenſe and beauty. At preſent therefore an 
vnconſtrained- carriage, and a certain opennek of behavi- 
dur, are the height of good-breeding. The faſhionable 
world is grown | on and eaſy; our manners fit more _ 
upon us: nothing is Io modiſtt as an ble negligence. . 
- Irs 2 word, pood-breeding ſhews ĩtſelf moſt, where to an. 
eye it-appears the leaft; 
' by aller this we look on the people of mode in the coun- 
try, we find in them the manners of the laſt 
have no ſooner fetched themſelves up to the of the 
Fbliie world, bat the town has Groppd them, nd e 


vearer to the firſt ſtate of nature than to:thoſe refinements 


verſed in the world, by his exceſs of good: breeding. A 


Tais rural politeneſs is very troubleſom to a man of 
my temper, who = take the chair that is next me, 


directs. I have known my friend Sir RoGEeRr's dinner. 
almoſt cold before the company could adjuſt the ceremoni- 
al, and be prevailed upon to fit down; and have heartily, | 
pitied my old friend, when I have ſeen him forced to pick 
and cull his gueſts, as they fat at the ſeveral parts of his. 
table, that he might drink their healths according to their 

8 reſpecłivę ranks and qualities. Honelt Vill Wimble, who 


ceremony, gives me abundance of trouble in this particu- 
lar. Though he has been fiſhing all the morning, he will. 


5 night, as we were walking in the fields, {topped ſhort at 
a. ſtile 


him to get over, told me, with a. ſerious ſmile, that ſure 
I believed they bad no manners in the country. : 
THERE has happened another revolution in the point 
of, good-breeding, which relates to the converſation among 
men of mode, and which I cannot but look upon as very 
extraordinary. It was certainly one of the firſt diſtincti- 
ons of a well-bred man, to expreis every thing that had. 


deus in thoſe plat homely terms that are the moſt obvious 
and natural, This kind of good manners was: perhaps car- 
ried to an exceſs, ſo as to make converſation too ſtiff, for- 
mal, and preciſe : for which reaſon (as hypocrily in one 
age is generally ſucceeded by atheiſm in another) conver- 


ſo that at preſeat ſeveral of our men of the town, and par- 
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which formerly reigned in the court, and {till prevail in 
the co One may now know a man that never con- 
polite country ſquire ſhall make you as many bows in haſf 

an hour, as would ſerve a courtier for a week. There is 
infinitely more to do about place and precedency in a meet- 
ing of juſtices wives, than in an aſſembly of dutchefſes. 


and walk firſt or in the front or in the rear, as chance 


T ſhould have thought had been altogether uninfected with. 


not help himjelf at dinner till I am ſerved. When we 
are going oat of the hall, he runs behind me; and laſt. 


"till I came up to it, and upon my making ſigns to. 


the moſt. remote appearance of being obſcene, in modeſt: 


terms and diſtant phraſes; whilſt the clown, who had no 


ſuch delicacy of conception and expreflion, clothed his i- 


lation is in a great meaſure relapſed into the firſt extreme: 


ticularly 


bg 
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of converſation to laſt long amon) do 


that mike any profeſſion of religion, or ſhow 
ide onncie} widdiaben wet tans fe hip: with curtalally be 


left in the lurch. Their good-breeding will come too late 8 


rr which I have hi- 
| therto infilted upon, regard behaviour and converſation, 
there is a third which turns upon dreſs. In this too the 


eountry are very much behind-hand. The rural beaus are 


not yet got out of the faſhion that took place at the time 

of the revolutiom but ride about the country in red coats 

os and laced hats, while the women in many parts are ſtill 
: vying m  niutraatoct 


: "or » friend of mine who is ao Upon the welter ch 
_ evit, having promiſed to give me an account of the ſeveral 
modes and faſhions that prevail in the different parts of 
the nation through which he paſſes, I ſhall ike the oh 
krging upon this laſt topic, till I have ä a leiter 


_ from him, n, which xp een oſt | ä 
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— credo, quia fit divinitus illis 


_ inpenium — . VII. Georg. I. v. 5. 
7 think their e with hens 5 ſouls inſpir'd. = 
Davoen.. 


8 


| M* friend Sir Roots is re e wh me 

| upon my paſſing ſo much of my time among his 

* 2 me twice or thrice looking after 
a bi ds f 
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2 bird's neſt, and ſeveral times fitting an hour or two ta- 
gether near an hen and chickens. He tells me he believes I 
am perſonally acquainted with every fowl about his houſe; 
calls ſuch a particular cock my favourite, and frequently | 
complains that his ducks and geeſe have more of my com- 
pany than himſelf. | 
I mvsr confeſs Lam infinitely delighted with thoſe be- 
culations of nature which are to be made in a country - life; 
and as m fn among books of na- 
tural hiſtory, I cannot forbear recollecting, upon this oc- 
caſion, the Geral remarks which I have met with in au-. 
thors, and comparing them with what falls under my own 
| obſervation; the arguments for providence drawn from the 
HEN hiſtory of animals being, in wy opinion, demon- 
ſtrative. 
Tas make of every kind of animal is different from 
that of every other kind; and yet there is not the leaſt | 
turn in the muſcles or twiſt in the fibres of any one, which 
does not render them more proper for that particular a- 
nimal's way of life than any other caſt! or texture of them 
would have been. | 
Tux moſt violent appetites in all creatures are e buf and : 
hunger : the fuſt is a perpetual. call upon them to propa- 
gate their Kind; the latter to preſerve themſelves. 

IT is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different degrees of care 
that deſcend from the parent to the young, ſo far as is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the leaving a poſterity. Some crea- 
tures caſt their Eggs as chance directs them, and think of 
them no farther, as inſects and ſeveral kinds of fiſh ; others, 

of a nicer frame, find out proper beds to depolite them in, 
and there leave them; as the ferpent, the crocodile, and 
oſtrich: others hatch their eggs and tend the birth, "ill it 
is able to ſhift for itlelf. 
 Waar can we call the principle which directs every dif- 
ferent kind of bird to obſerve a particular plan in the ſtruc- 
ture of us neſt, and direct all of the ſame ſpecies to work 
after the ſame model? It cannot be inutation ; for though 
vou hatch a. crow under a hen, and never Et it ſee any of 
the works of its own Kind, the neſt it makes ſhall be the 
lame, to the laying of a ſtick, with all the other neſts of 
the ſame ſpecies. It cannot be reaſon; for were animals 
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would be as different as ours, according to the different 


Rr 

Is it not remarkable, that the fame temper of weather, 
which raiſes this general warmth in animals, ſhould cover 
the trees with leaves, and the fields with graſs, for their 


ſecurity and concealment, and produce ſuch infinite ſwarms 
of inſets for the ſupport and ſullcnance of their reſpective 


broods ? 
1s it not wonderful, that the love of the parent ſhould 
| be ſo violent while it Laſts, and that it ſhould laſt no long- 
er than is neceffary for the preſervation of the young! 
Tux violence e of this natural love is exemplified by a 
very barbarous experiment ; which I ſhall quote at length, 
as I find it in an excellent author, and hope my readers 
will pardon the mentioning ſuch an inftance of cruelty, be- 


cCauſe there is nothing can ſo effectually ſhew the ſtrength 
2 that principle in animals of which 1 am here ſpeaking. 
< A perſon who was well ſkilled in diſſections opened a 


„ bitch, and as ſhe lay in the moſt exquiſite tortures, of- 
„ fered her one of her young puppies, which ſhe immedi- 


4 ately fell a licking; and for the time ſeemed inſenſible 
Pre aer er open 
ed on it, and began ſort of cry, which ſeem- 

den the Lg of ber young one, 


« ed rather to 
- them the ———— | 
Bo r notwithſtanding this natural love ks 3 is much 


ee eee e than in rational creatures, provi- 


dence has taken care that it ſhould be no longer trouble- 


ſom to the parent than it is uſeful to the young; for lo 


ſoon as the wants of the latter ceaſe, the mother withdraws 
ber fondneſs, and leaves them to provide for themſelves : 


and what is a very remarkable circumſtance in this part of 


inſtinct, we find that the love of the parent may be length- 
ened out beyond its uſual time, if the preſervation of the 


ſpecies requires it; as we may ſee in birds that drive away 


: their young as ſoon as they are able to get their livelihood, 
but continue to feed them if they are tied to the neſt, or 


_ confined within a cage, or by any other means appear to 


be out of a condition of ſupplying their own neceſſities. 


Tus natural love is not obſerved in animals to aſcend 


from the young to the parent, which is not at all 
* the ! 2 * 
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able creatures does it riſe in any proportion, as it | 
itſelf downwards; for in all family affection, we find pro- 


tection granted and favours beſtowed, are motives 
to love and tenderneſs, than ſafety, s, or life re- 


OnxxR would wor 0 to hear ſceptical men diſputing for 
the reaſon of animals, and telling us it is only our pride 
and prejudices that will not allow them the uſe of that fa 


|  Rea$0N ſhews itſelf in all occurrences of life; where» 


as the brute makes no diſcovery of ſuch a talent, but in 
what immediately regards his own preſervation, or the 
- continuance of his ſpecies. Animals in their generation 
3 the ſons of men; but their wiſdom is confin- 
toa iculars, and lyes in a very narrow compaſs. 
Take * ape of his ;nſting, 8 gar ra | 
_ deprived of underſtanding To uſe an inſtance that comes 
EG, . 
WIiru what caution does the hen provide herſelf a neſt 
In places unfrequented, and free from noiſe and diſturb- 
ance ? When ſhe has laid her eggs in ſuch a manner that 
ſhe can cover them, what care does ſhe take in turning 
them frequently, that all parts may partake of the vital 
warmth ? When ſhe leaves them, to provide for her ne- 
ceſſary ſuſtenance, how punctually does ſhe return before 
they have time to cool, and become incapable of produc- 
ing an animal? In the ſummer you ſee her giving her- 
ſelf greater freedoms, and quitting her care for above two 
hours together; but in winter, when the rigour of the 
ſeaſon would chill the principles of life, and deſtroy the 
young one, ſhe grows more aſſiduous in her attendance, 
and ſtays away but half the time. When the birth ap- 
proaches, with how much nicety and attention does ſhe 
help the chick to break its priſon? Not to take notice of 
| her covering it from the injuries of the weather, provide 
"x lng it proper nouriſhment, and teaching it to help itſelf ; 
rnor to mention her forſaking the neſt, if after the uſual 
time of reckoning the young one does not make its appear- 
ance. A chymical operation could not be followed with 


Chick z though there are many other birds that ſhew an 
%%% 


greater art or diligence, than is ſeen in the hatching of a 85 


* 
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. „ 
ingenuity, (which is indeed abfolutdy for the 
propagation of the ſpecies) conſidered in other reſpects, is 
without the leaſt of thought or common ſenſe. 


| the miſtakes a piece of ch for an and fits upon it 
in the ſame manner: ſhe is inſenſible of any increaſe or di- 


minution in the number of thoſe ſhe lays: ſhe does not di- 
ſtinguĩſh between her own and thoſe of another ſpecies ; 
and when the birth appears of never ſo different a bird, 


wil cheriſh it for her own. In all theſe circumſtances, 
TIT 


of herſelf or her ſpecies, ſhe is a very idiot. 
THERE is not, in my opinion, any thing more 
rious in nature than this inſtin& in animals, which has 


riſes above reaſon, and falls infinitely ſhort of it. It can- 


not be accounted for by any properties in matter, and at 
_ the ſame time works 


2 laws of mechaniſm, but, to the beſt notions of 
eſt philoſophers, is an immediate impreſfion from 


tel & movers and the divine energy PO in the crea- 


No. . — Juh 1 19. 


55 — Foot omnia plena. Rs Vine. Ed. 3. v. 60. 
. 5 e of Jove. | 


s 1 was walking this morning in the l that 


: belongs to my friend's country-houſe, I was won- 
del pleaſed to {ee the different workings of inſtinct in 
a hen followed by a brood of ducks. The young, upon 
_ the ſight of a pond, immediately ran into it; while the 
ftep-mother, with all imaginable anxiety, hovered about 

dude: to call aac” " 
| Fes 


ſo odd a manner, that one can- 
not think it the faculty of an intellectual being. For my 
 _ own part, I look upon it as upon the principle of gravi- 
tation in bodies, which is not to beexplained by any known 
qualities inherent in the bodies themſelves, nor from any 
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peared to her ſo dangerous and deſtructive. As the dif- 
terent principle which acted in theſe different animals can- 
not be termed reaſon, ſo when we call it inſtinct, we mean 
ſomething we have no knowledge of. To me, as I hint- 
_ ed in my laſt paper, it ſeems the immediate direction of 
Providence, and ſuch an operation of the Supreme Being, as 
_ that which determines all the portions of matter to their 
roper centers. A modcrn philoſopher, quoted by Mon- 
Eo Barks in his learned differtatien on 2 ſouls of brutes, 
delivers the fame opinion, though in a bolder form of words, 
where he lays, Deus eff anima brutorum, God himſelf is 
the ſoul of brutes. Who can tell what to call that ſecnr- 
ing fagacity in animals, which directs them to ſuch food 
as is proper for them, and makes them naturally avoid 
whatever is noxious or unwholſom? Tully has obſerved, 
that alamb no ſooner falls from its mother, but immediate; 
ly, and of its own accord, it applies itſelf to the teat. Dam- 
pier, in his travels, tells us, that when ſeamen are throwa 
upon any of the unknown coaſts of America, they never 
venture upon the fruit of any tree, how tempting ſoever it 
may appear, unlels they obſerve that it is marked with the 
233 of birds; but fall on without any fear or appre- 
henſion where the birds have been before them. 5 
Bur notwithſtanding animals have nothing like the uſe 
of reaſon, we find in them all the lower parts of our na- 
ture, the paſſions and ſenſes, in their greateſt ſtrength and 
perfection. And here it is worth our obſervation, that all 
beaſts and birds of prey are wonderfully ſubject to anger, 
malice, revenge, and all the other violent paſhons that may 
animate them in ſearch of their proper food; as thoſe that 
are incapable of defending themſelves, or annoying others, 
or whole ſafety lyes chiefly in their flight, are ſutpicious, 
fearful and apprehenſive of every thing they ſee or hear; 
whilſt others that are of aſſiſtance and uſe to man, hav= 
their natures ſoftened with ſomething mild and tractable, 
and by that means are qualified for a domeſtic life. In this 


o. 


caſe the paſſions generally correſpond with the make of the 
DN- body. We do not find the fury of a lion in fo weak and 
n 


defenceleſs an animal as a lamb, nor the meekneſs of a lamb 
in a creature ſo armed for battle and affault as the lion. E 
the ſame manner, we find that particular animals have a more 
or leſs exquilite ſharpneſs and ſagacity in thoſe particular 
—_— ——- 


— 


be bettered by them. 
jñject, uberein at a diſtance it perceives good or evil ? And 


Animal that muſ} be flill where chance has once placed it, 


daiurt of the learned Dr. More, who cites it from Cardan, 
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ſenſes which moſt turn to their advantape, and in which 
their ſafety and welfare is the moſt concerned. 

Non nn . 
which nature has differently fortified the bodies of ſeveral 
Kind of animals, ſuch as 2 hoofs, and horns, teeth and 

tuſks, a tail, a ſting, a trunk, or a proboſcis. It is like- 

ways obſerved by naturaliſts, that it muſt be ſome hidden 

principle, diſtinct from what we call reaſon, which inſtructs 
animals in the uſe of theſe their arms, and teaches them 
to manage them to the beſt advantage; becauſe they na- 
d tKemſclves with that part in which their 
frength lyes, before the weapon be formed in it; as is re- 
markable in lambs, which, though they are bred within 
ö ud oy nyt nb ra 015-0. amy Ln 
nt thoſe who a them with their forehrads, before 
T $HALL add to theſe general obſervations, an inſtance 
which Mr. Locke has given us of Providence, even in the 
Im of a creature which ſeems the meaneſt and 
8 ble in the whole animal world. Ve may, ſays 
be, from 1 make of an oyſter, or cockle, conclude, that 
it has not ſo many ner ſo quick ſenſes as a man, or ſeveral 
 6ther animals : nor if it had, would it, in that ſtate and in- 
capacity of transſerri el, from one place to another, 
i hat good would fight and hearing do 
to a creature, that 9 move itſelf to, or from, the ob- 


would not quickneſs of ſenſation Ch an inconvenience to an 


| end there receive the affiux of colder or warmer, clean cr 
Foul water, as it bappens to come to it. 
IT SHALL add to this inſtance out of Mr. ban a 


5 "FF WRT EN 


in relation to another animal which Providence has left de- 
fective, but at the ſame time has ſhewn its wiſdom in the 

formation of that „ to have 
failed. What is more obvions and 8 mole ? } 
and yet what more palpable argument rovidence than 
ſhe? The members of her body are 7 ne hit fitted to her 
nature and manner of 1 life ; for her dwelling being under 
round where nothing is to be ſeen, nature has ſo obſcurch 
Greed ber with Den, that naturaliſt: can hardiy agree ther 
wo 
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*" ther [he have any fight at all or no. But for amends, what 
ſhe is capable of for her defence and warning of danger, ſhe 
bas very eminently conferred ber ; for ſhe is exceed- 
ing quick of hearing. And then ber ſhort tail and ſhort 
2 , but broad fore ſeet, armed with ſharp claws, we ſee 
by the event to what purpoſe 7 . wy fc fo 2. works 
ing herſelf under ground, and mak fo faſt in the 
_ earth, as they that behold it 3 * Bs it. Her 
legs therefore are ſhort, that ſhe need dig no more than 
ill ee the mere r of ber body ; and her fore- ſcet 
are broad that ſhe may ſcoop away much earth at a time; 
and little or no ATR has, becauſe ſhe courſes it not on the 
TY like the r 6 "of 2 of whoſe kindred ſhe is, but 
 4iver under the earth, and is fain to dig berſelf a dwelling 
there. And ſhe making her way through ſo thick an ele- 
ment, which will not yield eaſily, as the air or the water, 
ii lad been dangerous to have drawn fo long a train behind 
ber; for her enemy might 2 upon ber rear, and fetch her 
out, before ſpe bad comp ted or got full poſſe fic on Cs ber 
Works. t 
| I cannor forbear mentioning Mr. Boyle' l upon 
this laſt creature, who, I remember, ſomewhere in his works 
1 obſerves, that 24 the mole be not totally blind, as it 
i is commonly thought, ſhe has not ſight enough to diſtin⸗ 
guiſh panicular objects. Her eye is 2 to have but one 
humour in it, which is ſuppoſed to give her the idea of 
light, but of nothing elſe, and is fo formed that this i- 
dea is probably painful to the animal. Whenever ſhe 
comes up into broad day ſhe might be in danger of being 
taken, unleſs ſhe were thus affoted by a light ſtriking up- 
on her eye, and immediately. warning her to bury herſelf 
in her proper clement. ow light would be.uſclels to her, 
as none at all might be fatal. : 

I Have only inſtanced ſuch 3 as ſeem the moſt | 
imperfe& works of nature; and if Providence ſhews tf 
even in the blemiſhes of theſe creatures, Low much more 

does it diſcover itſelf in the ſeveral endowments which it has 
variouſly beſtowed upon ſuch creatures as are more or leſs. 
finiſhed and completed in their ſeveral faculties, mroning 
to the condition of life in which they are 
1 coULD wiſh our . would compile a bo- 


gether: 
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gether from books and obſervations. If the ſeveralwriters 
among them took each his particular ſpecies, and gave us 


2 diſtin& account of its ori inal, birth, and education; its 


policies, hoſtilities, and alliances, with. the frame, and 
texture of its inward and outward parts, and particularly 
thoſe that diſtinguiſh it from all other animals, with their 


peculiaraptitudes for the ſtate of being in which Providence 
has placed them, it would be one of the beſt ſervices their 


udies could do mankind, and not a little redound to the 
_ glory of the alk-wiſe Contriver. 


IT is true, fuch a natural hiſtory, after all the diſquiſt- | 


tions of the learned, would be infinitely ſhort and defective. 
S-as and deſarts hide millions of animak front our obſerva» 
tion. Immumerable artifices and 


without, nor indeed with the help of the fineſt glaſſes, than 


af ſuch as are bulky cnoogh for the naked eye to take boli, 
of. However, — the confideration of ſuch animals as 


Ne within the compaſs of our knowledge, we might cally 
form a concluſion of the reſt, that the fame variety of wit- 


dom and poodiefs runs through the whole creation, and 
puts every creature in a condition to provide for us ſafety 


And ſubſiſtence in its proper ſtation. 


| hiſtory, in his ſecond book concerning the nature of the 


| gods; and that in a ſtile fo railed by metaphors and de- 


icriptions, that it lifts the ſubject above rallery and ridi- 
cule, which frequently fall on ſuch nice obſervations when 


they pak dre dah orient Heng . 
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n in via pro veliculo eft.. Pu 5. Srz. 1 
4. 2 companies. upon the road is as good as a coach. | 


| MAN" firſbcare ſhould be to avcid the reproaches | 


5 of his own heart; his next, to eſcape the cenſures of 
- the world: if che laſt interferes with the former, it ought 


_ WAY : but eee a 
* 


are acted in 
the howling wilderneſs and in the great deep, that can ne- 
ver come to our knowledge. . 
nitely more ſpecies of creatures which are not to be ſeen 


ULLI has given us an admirable ſketch . 


ofien, that he is net now worth thi 
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greater ſatisfaction to an honeſt mind, than to ſee thoſe ap- 
probations which it gives itſelf ſeconded by the applauſes 


of the public: a man is more ſure of his conduct, when the 
verdict which he paſſes upon his own behaviour is thus war- 


ranted and confirmed by the opinion of all that know him... 
Myr worthy friend Sir Roc ER is one of thoſe who is not 


only at peace within himſelf, but beloved and eſteemed by 


all about him.. He receives a ſuitable tribute for his uni- 


verſal benevolence to mankind, in the returns of affection. 
and good-will, which are paid him by every one that lives 
within his neighbourhood.. I lately met with two or three 
odd inſtances of that general reſpect which is ſhewn to the. 
5 good old knight. He would needs carry Vill Wimble and. 

myſelf with him to the county aſſizes: as we were upon. 
the road Will Wimble joined a couple of plain men Who 
rid before us, and converſed with them for ſome time; dur- 


ing which my friend Sir ROGER acquainted me with their 


| characters. 


Tax firſt of them, ſays he, that has a ſpanicl by bis ide, 


is a yeoman of about an hundred pounds a.year, an honeſt 

man: he is juſt within the game- act; and qualified to kill. 
an hare or a pheaſant: he knocks · down. a dinner with his, 

gun twice or thrice a week; and by that means lives much. 
cheaper than thoſe who have not lo good an eſtate as himſelf. 
He would be a good neighbour if he did not deſtroy ſo 


many partridges: in ſhort, he is a very ſenſible man; ſhoots. 


flying; and has been ſeveral times: r 
jury : 


Tux . chat rides wa with him is 7 om Touchy, a 


fellow famous for taking the law of every. body. 5 
is not one in the town where he lives that he has not ſued 


at a quarter- ſeſſions. The rogue had once the impudence 
to go to law 2 the widow.. His head is full of coſts, 


damages 9 he plagued a couple of honeſt. 

— ſo gk treſpaſs in breaking one of his 
hedges, till he ito ſell the ground it incloſed to 
. the char he prolecution: N left him 


fourſcore pounds a — but he hes call-and been caſt fo, 
y I ſuppole he is 
going upon the old buſineſs of the willow- tree. 

As Sir RoGER was giving me this —— fouTmchy,.. 
all Wimble. aud. his two 0 companions Seppod oct till we 
N. 4 cane 
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ame up te them. After having paid their reſpects to Sir Ro. 
Lag Will told him that Mr. Touchy and he muſt-appcal 
to him. upon a dilpute that arcle- between them. 717 it 
ſeems had been giving his fellow-trayeller an account of 
Bis angling one day in ſuch a hole; when Tom Touchy, in- 
| Read of hearing out his ſtory, told him that Mr. ſuch an 
one, if he peaked, might take the law of him for filbing in 
that part of the river. My friend Sir Rocer heard them 
both, upon a round trot ;. and after having paultd forae 
"time told them, with the air of a man who would not give 
bis judgment rafhly, that much might be ſaid on both frdes.. 
They were neither of them diſſatisfied with the knighs's. 


determination, becauſe neither of them found himſelf in 
ſme wrong by it: upon. which we made the beſt of our 


way to the aſſizes. 
Tux court was. fat before Sir Ros ER came; but not- 
_ withſtanding all the juſtices had taken. their places upon, 
the bench, they made room for the old Knight at the he. d 
of them; bo for his reputation in the country took oc- 
caſion to whilper in the judge's.car, That be was glad bis. 
tordſhip had met auith ſo — good weather in his circuit. 
 _ Lwas liſtening to: the proceeding af the court with much 
attention, and infinitely pleaſed with that great appearance 
and folemnity which 4 properly accompanies ſuch a pu- 
blic — 2 of our laws; when, after about an 
 Hour's ſting, I obferved / to my great ſurpriſe, in the _ 
of a.trial, ha wy friend Sir Roc was getting up | 
I was in ſome pain for him, till J found he hag | 
acquitted himſclf of two or three ſentences, = look. 
of much buſineſs and great intrepidity,” © 
Uno x his fuſl. riſing the court was huſhed, and a gene- 
ral whiſper ran among the country peaple that Sir Rod EA 
<vas up. The ſpeech he made was ſo little ta the purpoſe, 
that] ebe my readers with an account of it ; 
and I believe was not ſo much deſigned by the knight him- 
ſelf to inform the court, as. to 3 — my eye, 
and keep up his credit in the country. 
IVS big] —— cp way caurt roſe, to ſee the 
_ gentlemen of about my old friend, 
and firivingwho! ſhould compliment him moſt; at the ſame 
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not a little admiring his courage, that was not afraid to 
ſpeak to the judge. | ” | 
Ix our return home we met with a very edd accident; 
which I cannot forbear relating, becauſe it thews how de- 
 farons all who know Sir RoGER are of giving him marks 
of their eſteems. When we were arrived upon the verge of 
his eſtate, we ſtopped at a little inn to reſt ourſelves and our 
| horſes, The man of the houſe had it {ſeems been formerly a 
ſervant in the knight's family; and to do honour to his old 
maſter, had ſome time ſince, unknown to Sir RoGeR,, put 
him up in a ſign- poſt before the door; fo that the Knight's 
head had hung out upon the road about a week before he 
HBimſelf knew any ching of the matter. As ſoop as Sir Ro- 
GER Was acquainted with it, finding that his ſervant's in- 
 diicretion proceeded wholly from affection and good- wil, 
he only told him that he had made him too high a compli- | 
mem; and when the fellow ſeemed to think that could 
hardly be, added with a more deciſive look, that it was to- 
great an hoyour for any man under a duke; but told him "' 
at the ſame time, that it might bc altered with a. very few 1 
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touches, and that be himiclf would be at the charge of it. 
. Accordingly they got a painter by che Kkniglu's directions 


to add a pair of whiſkers to the face, and by a little aggra- yy | { 
vation of the featuresto change it into the Saracer's-head, #% 


I. ſnould not baye knownthis ſtory, had not the inn-keeper,. 
| upon Sir ROGER 8 alighting, told him in my hearing that. 
„ bis honour's bead was brought back laſt .gight with the al. 
= BY _ terations that he had ordered to be made in it. Upon this j 
£ my friend with, his. uſual. chearfulneſs related the particu= 1 

lars above-mentioned, and ordered the head to be brought 1 


Y into the room. I could not forbear di coucring greatzs {1 
2 fl expreſlions.of mirth than ordinary upon the appearance af 4 
>, this monſtrous face, under which, notwithſtanding it was 1 
v4 made to frown and ſtare in a molt extraordinary manner, 

» | I could ſtill diſcover a diſtant reſemblance of my old friend. 1 
e, Sir RoGEx, upon ſeeing me laugh, deſired me to tell him 1 
NN truly if Ithought it poſſible far people to know: him in that |} 
be dilguie.. I at fi. ſt. kept my uſual, Glence ;. but upon tie 
ds | — Knight's conjuring me to tell him whether it was not ſtill? 
me more like himſelf than a Saracen, I compoſed my counte- | 
ce, HBance in the beſt manner I 5 and replied, That much N | | 
all might be ſaid cnbath fades. ©  - 


P = ne of 1 
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THEsE ſeveral adventures, with the knight's behaviou 
in them, gave me as plealant a day as ever I met with in 
any of my * | = 
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Dohr ine fed vim promovet inſam, 
Reftique cultus pectora robcrant : 

Utcungque deſecere mores, 

Dedecorant bene nata culpe.. 7 
Hor. Od. 4, I. 4. v. 33 

Tet the beſt blood by learning i is refin'd, 

And virtue arms. the ſolid mind; 

Whilſt vice will flain the nobleſt race, 


And the paternal ſtamp eface. + ANON.. 
81 was yeſſerday taking the air with my friend Sir 


Rock, we were met by a freſh-coloured ruddy 
young man who rid by us full ſpeed, with a couple of ſer- 


vants behind him. Upon my inquiry who he was, Sir Ro- 
xx told me that he was a young gentleman of a conſe. 
Aerable eſta:e, who had been educated by a tender mother 
that lived not many miles from the place where we were. 
She is a very good lady, ſays my friend, but took ſo muck, 


care of her ſon's heakh that ſhe has made him good for 


nothing. She quickly found that reading was bad for his. 


eyes, and that writing made his head ake. He was let 
leoſe among the woeds as ſoon as he was able to ride on: 


| horſeback, or to carry a gun upon his ſhoulder.. To be 
brief, I found by my friend's account of him, that he had 

| got a great ſtock of health, but nothing ele; and that if 

it were a man's buſineſs only to live, there would not be 


a more accompliſhed young fellow in the whole country. 
Tux truth of it is, ſince my reſiding in theſe parts I. 


| Have ſeen and beard innumerable inftances of young heirs. 
and elder brothers, who either from. their own reflecting 
upon the eſtates they are born to, and therefore thinking 

all other accompliſhments unneceſſary, or from bearing 

theſe notions frequently inculcated to them by the flattery 


of their ſervants and domeſtics, or from the {ame fooliſh: 


thought prevailing in thoſe who have the care of their e- — | 
Aducation, ar: of yo manner d ar bt t0kerp up den. 


” 
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milics, and tranſmit their lands and houſes in a line to po- 
ſeriey. 

Ta1s makes me often think on a ſtory 1 have heard of 
two friends, which I ſhall give my reader at lar 12 under 
feigned names. The moral of it may, I hope, be uſeful 


_ there are ſome circumſtances which. make it rather 


appear like a novel, than a true ſtory. 

'EUDOXUS and Leontine began Sis world with ſmall 
eſtates, They were both of them men of good ſenſe and 
great virtue. They proſeeuted their ſtudies together in their 
earlier years, and entered into ſuch a friendſhip as laſted 
to the end of their lives. Eudoxus, at his firſt letting out 
in the world, threw himſelf into a court, where by his 
natural endowments and his acquired abilities he made his 
; _ from one poſt to another, till at length he had raiſed 

very conſiderable fortune. Leontine on the contrary 
| Gough all opportunities of improving his mind by ſtudy, 
 eonverſation and travel. He was not only acquainted with 


them throu ghout Europe. He knew perfectly well the in- 


tereſts of its princes, with the cuſtoms and faſhions of their 
_ evurts, and could: ſcarce meet with the name of an extra- 


 _-ordinary perſon in the Gazette whom he had not either 
_ talked to or ſeen. In ſhort, he had ſo well mixt and digeſted 
| his Knowledge of men and books, that he made one of the 
moſt accompliſhed perſons of his age. During the whole 
courſe of his {tudies-and travels he kept up a punctual core 
reſpondence with Eudoxus, who often made himſelf ac- 
-  eeptable to the principal men about court by the intellt- 
nce which he received from Leontine. When they were 
a, turned of forty, (am age in which, according to Mr. 
— there 11 no dalhing with life )-they determined, 
Purſuant to the reſolution they had taken in the beginning 
of their lives, to retire, and pals the remainder of their 


days in the country. In order to this, they both of them 


married much about the ſame time. Laue „ with his 


dodo and his wite's fortune, bought a farm of three hun- 
dred a year, which lay within the neighbourhood of his 


friend Eudoxus, who had purchaſed an eſtate of as many 
thouſands. They were both of them fathers about the 
ſame time, Eudoxus having a ſon born to him, and Leon- 


3 eee 


all the ſciences, but with the moſt eminent xe ane oh of 


*** 
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bis young wife (in whom all his happineſs was wrapt up) 
died in a few days after the birth of her daughter. His 
affliction would have been unſupportable, had not he been 
comforted by the daily viſits and converſations of his friend. 
As they were one day talking together with their. uſual in- 
timacy, Leontine, conſidering how incapable he was of 
giving his daughter a proper education in his own houſe, 
and Eudoxus reflecting on the ordiuary behaviour of a ſon 
who knows himſelf to be the heir of a great eſtate, they 
both agreed upon an exchange of children, namely, that 
the boy ſtiould be bred up wick Leontine as his fon, and. 
that the girl ſhould live with Zadoxus as his daughter, till 
they were each of them arrived at years of diſcretion. The 
wife of Eudoxus, knowing that her ſon could not be ſo 
advantageoufly brought up as under the care of Leontine, 
and conſidering at the ſame time that he would be perpe- 
tually under her own eye, was by degrees prevailed upon 


to fall in with the project. She therefore took. Leonilla, 


for that was the name of the girl, and educated her as her 
. own daughter. The two friends on each {ide had wrought 


themſelves to ſuch an habitual tenderneſs for the children 


who were under their direction, that each of them had the 
real paſſion of a father, where the title was but imaginary. 


Florio, the name of the young heir that lived with Len- 


tine, though he had all the duty and affection imaginable 


for his ſuppoſed parent, was taught to rejoice at the fight 


of Eudoxur, who viſited his friend very frequently, and. 
was dictated by his natural affection, as well as by the rules 


of prudence, to make himſelf eſteemed and beloved by 


Florio. The bey was now old enough to know his ſup- * 
_ poſed father's circumſtances, and that therefore he was to 
make his way in the world by his own induſtry. This 
conſideration grew ſtronger in him every day, and produc- 
ed ſo good an effect, that he applied himlelf with more than 


ordinary attention to the purſuit of every thing which Le- 
__  ontine recommended to him. His. natural abilities, which. 
were very good, aſſiſted by the directions of ſo excellent a 


counſellor, enabled him to make a quicker progreſs than 


; ordinary through all the parts of his education. Before he 


was twenty years of age, having finiſhed his ſtudies and 


exerciſes with great applauſe, he was removed from the u- 


| Jiverſity to the inns of court, where there are very 4 
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that make themſelves conſiderable proficients in the ſtudies 
of the place, who know they ſhall arrive at great eſtates 
without them. This was not Florio's caſe ; he found that 
three hundred a year was but a poor eſtate for Leontine 
and himſelf to live upon, fo that he ſtudied without inter- 
termiſſion till he gained a inſight into the con- 
ſtitution and laws of his — , = . 
I $HOULD have told my reader, that whilſt Forio liv 
ed at the houſe of his foſter-father, he was always an ac- 
ceptable gueſt in the family of Eudoxus, where he became 
acquainted with Leonilla from her infancy. His acquain- 
tance with her by degrees grew into love, which in a 
mind trained up in all the ſentiments of honour and vir- 
tue became a very uneaſy paſſion. He deſpaired of gain- 
ing an heireſs of fo great a fortune, and would rather have 
died than attempted it by any indirect methods. Leonil- 
la, who was a woman of the greateſt beauty, joined with 
the greateſt modeſty, entertained at the ſame time a ſecret 
paäaſſion for Florio, but conducted herſelf with ſo much pru- 
dence, that ſhe never gave him the leaſt intimation of it. 
Florio was now engaged in all thoſe arts and improvements 
that are proper to raile a man's private fortune, and give 
bim a figure in his country, but ſecretly tormented with 
that paſhon which burns with the greateſt fury in a vir- 
 tuous and noble heart, when he received a ſudden ſum- 
mons from Leontine to repair to him in the country the 
next day. For it ſeems Eudoxus was fo filled with the re- 
port of his ſon's reputation, that he could no longer with- 
| making himſelf known to him. The morning after 
his arrival at the houſe of his ſuppoſed father, Leontiue told 
- Him that Eudoxus had ſomething of great importance to 
communicate to him; upon which the good man embrac- 
ed him, and wept. Florio was no ſooner arrived at the 
great houſe that ſtood in his neighbourhood, but Eudoxus 
took him by the hand, after the firſt ſalutes were over, and 
conduQted him into his cloſet. He there opened to him 
the whole ſecret of his 1 and education, conclud- 
ing after this manner: I have no other way left of ach 
ledging my gratitude to Leontine, than by marrying you to 
| to his daughter. He ſhall not loſe the pleaſure of _ 
your father by the diſcovery I have made to you. Leoni 
| #69 ſhall be till my daughter ; her filial picty, my - ; 
| I, +. 1 5 ä 
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placed, has been fo exemplary that it deſerves the greateſt 
reward I can confer upon it. You ſhall have the pleaſure 
ef ſecing a great eftate fall to you, which you would have 


liſt the reliſh of, had you known yourſelf born to it. Con- 


tinue only to deſerve it in the fame manner you did before 


von were poſſeſſed of it. I babe left your mother in the 
nexit room. Her heart yedFas towards you. She is mak» 


ing the ſame diſcoveries #6 Leonilla which T have made to 
yourſelf. Florio was ſo-overwhelmed with this profuſion = 
of happineſs, that he was not able to make a reply, but 
threw himſelf down at his father's feet, and a midit a flood 
of tears, kiſſed and embraced his knees, aſking his bleſſ- 
ing, and expreſſing in dumb ſhow thoſe ſentiments of love, 
duty and gratitude that were too big for utterance. To con- 
clude, the happy pair were married, and half Zudoxus's e- 
late ſettled upon them. Leontine and Eudoxus paſſed the 


- remainder of their lives together; and received in the du- 


tiful and affeQtionate behaviour of Florio and Leonilla the 
Juſt recompence, as well as the natural effects, of that 


L 


Meya BEN pipe xaxiy. 
A great book is a great evil, 

A Max who pubblhes his works in a volume, has an in» ſe 
finite advantage over one who communicates his C( 
writings to the world in looſe tracts and ſingle pieces. We m 
do not expect to meet with any thing in a bulky volume, 1th 
till after fome waa! 45 amble, and ſeveral words of courle, al 
to prepare the or what follows: nay, authors have ge 
eſtabliſhed it as a kind of rule, that a man ought to be dull th 
ſometimes; as the moſt ſevere reader makes allowances Han 
for many reſts and nodding-places in a voluminous writer. IM 
This gave occaſion to the famous Greek proverb which I pa 
__ choſen for my motto, That a great book is a great 5 

1 a 


On the contrary, Jo who publiſh their thoughts in | bu 
diſtinct ſheets, and as it were by piece-meal, have 8 1 de: 
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theſe advantages. We mult immediately fall into our ſub- 
ject, and treat every part of it in a lively manner, or our 
papers are thrown by as dull and infipid ; our matter muſt 
lye cloſe together, and either be wholly new in itſelf, or in 
the turn it receives from our expreſſions. Were the books 
of our beſt authors thus to be retailed to the public, and 
every page ſubmitted to the taſte of forty or fifty thouſand 
readers, I am afraid we ſhould complain of many flat ex- 1 
preſſions, trivial obſervations, beaten topics, and common 
thoughts, which go off very well in the lump. At the ſame 
time, notwithſtanding ſome papers may be made up of j 
broken hints and irregular ſketches, it is often expected that 
_ every ſheet ſhould be a kind of treatiſe, and make out in 
thought what it wants in bulk; that a point of humour 
ſhould be worked up in all its parts; and a ſubje& touch- 
ed upon in its molt eſſential articles, without the repetiti- 
ons, tautologies and enlargements, that are indulged to 
longer labours. The ordinary writers of morality preſcribe 
to their readers after the Galenic way ; their medicines are 
made up in large A 7" An eſſay- writer muſt prac- 
tiſe in the chymical method, and give the virtue of a full 
draught in a few drops. Were all books reduced thus to 
* their quinteſſence, many a bulky author would make his 
appearance in a prany paper's there would be ſcarce ſuch 
a thing in nature as a folio: the works of an age would 
be contained on a few ſhelves ; not to mention millions of 
volumes, that would be utterly annihilated. Ln: 

I caxNorT think, that the difficulty of furniſhing out 
ſeparate papers of this nature has hindered authors from 
communicating their thoughts to. the world after ſuch a 
manner: though I muſt confeſs I am amazed that the preſs 
{ſhould be only made uſe of in this way by news-writers, 

and the zealots of parties; as if it were not more advanta- 
geous to mankind, to be inſtructed in wiſdom and virtue, 
than in politics; and to be made good fathers, huſba:ls, 
and ſons, than counſellors and ſtateſmen. Had the philo- 
ſophers and great men of antiquity, who took ſo much 
pains in order to inſtruct mankind, and leave the world 
wiſer and better than they found it; had they, I fay, 
been poſſeſſed of the art of printing, there is no queſtion 
but they would have made fuch an advantage tit, in 
dealing out their lectures to the public. Our common 
%%% oa 
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would be of great uſe were they thus calculated to 
diffuſe good ſenſe through the bulk of a people, to clear 
up their underſtandings, animate their minds with virtue, 
diſſipate the forrows 1 heart, or unbend the mind 
from its more ſevere employments with innocent amuſe» 
ments. When knowledge, inſtead of being bound up in 
| books, and kept in libraries and retirements, is thus p 
truded upon the public; when it is canvaſſed in ev 
ſembly, and expoſed. table ; I cannot 
reflecting upon that paſſage of the proverbs : Wiſdom cri- 
eth without, he uttereth ber voice in the ſtreeti ; fhe cri 


eib in the chief place of concourſe, in the form, oh. of the 
gates. In the city ſhe uttereth ber words, ſaying, how long, 


imple ones, will ye love ſimplicity + 4 and the ſcornerr 


* 
© delight in their ſcorning ? and fools hate baue ? 


Tur many letters which come to me from perſons of 


the beſt ſenſe in both ſexes, (for I may pronounce their 


characters from their way of writing) do not a little encou - 
me in the proſecution of this my undertaking : be- 


rage me 
ſides that my bookſeller tells me, the demand for theſe my 


. papers increaſes daily. It is at his inſtance that I ſhall con- 
tinue my rural ſpeculations to the end of this month; ſe- 


veral having made up ſeparate ſets of them, as they have 
done before of thoſe relating to wit, to operas, to points 
of morality, or ſubjects of humour. 


JAM not at all mortified, when ſometimes I ſee my 


works thrown aſide by men of no taſte nor learning. There 
bs a Kind of heavineſs and ignorance that hangs upon the 
minds of ordinary men, which is too thick for knowledge 


| to break through. Their ſouls are not to be enlightened, 


— es atra cava d circumvolat umbrd. 


Vixs. En. 2. v. 360, 


| Dart night 3 them mith her hollow ſhade. 


To theſe I mult apply the fable of the mole, that after 
having conſulted many oculiſts for the bettering of his . 


ſight, was at laſt provided with a good pair of ff ectacles; 
but upon his endeavouring to make uſe of them, his mother 
told him very prudently, © that 1 though they 
" wight help the e of a man, could be of ro uſe to a 


„male.“ 
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© mole.” lt is not therefore for the benefit of moles that 
I publiſh theſe my daily eſſays. | 
Bor beſides ſuch as are moles through ignorance, there 
are others who are moles through envy. As it is ſaid in 
the Laiin proverb,“ that one man is a wolf to another; 


fo, generally ſpeaking, one author is a mole to another au- 


thor. It is impoſſible for them to diſcover beauties in one 
- another's works; they have eyes only for ſpots and ble- 
miſhes: they can indeed ſee the light, as it is faid of the 
animals which are their nameſakes, but the idea of it is 
painful to them; they immediately ſhut their eyes upon it, 
and withdraw themſelves into a wilful obſcurity. I have 
already caught two or three of theſe dark undermining ver- 
min, and intend to make a ſtring of them, in order to 
hang them up in one of my papers, as an example to all 

_ ſuch voluntary moles. 0 


36s all Ib 


Ne, pueri, ne tanta animis aſſueſcite bella: 
Neu patriæ validas in viſcera vertite viren. 


VII C. En. 6. v. 332. 8 


Enbrace arain, my fons, be foes no more, 
Mor ſtain your country with ber childrens gore. 


- XA Y worthy friend Sir Rocer, when we are talking 
„ of the malice of parties, very frequently tells us an 
5 accident that happened to him when he was a ſchool-boy, 
which was at a time when the feuds ran high between the 
round-heads and cavaliers. This worthy knight, being 
then but a ſtrippling, had occaſion to inquire which was 
the way to St. Anne's lane, upon which the perſon whom 


2 young popiſh cur, and aſked him who had made 47:nre a 
{aint ! The boy, being in ſome confuſion, inquired of the 
next he met, which was the way to Anne s lane; but was 
called a prick-cared cur for his pains, and inſtead of be- 
ing ſhewn the way, was told that ſhe had been a ſaint be- 

SE i, To „ 


he ſpoke to, inſtead of anſwering his queſtion, called him 
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fore he was born, and would be one after he was hanged- 
Upon this, ſays Sir Rock R, I did not think fit to repeat 
the former queſtion, but going into every lane of the neighh- 

bourhood, afked what they called the name of that lane. 
By which ! ingenious artifice he found out the place he in- 
quired after, without giving offence to any party. Sir 

Roc ER generally cloſes this narrative with reflexions on 

the miſchief that parties do in the country; how they 

ſpoil good neighbourhood, and make honeſt gentlemen 
hate one indir; beſides that they manifeſtly tend to the 

- prejudice of the land-tax, and the deſtruction of the game. 

THERE cannot a greater judgment befal a country than 
ſuch a dreadful ſpirit of diviſion as rends a government in- 
to two diſtinct people, and makes them greater ſtrangers 
and more averſe to one another, than if they were actually 

co different nations. The effects of ſuch a diviſion are | 

| pernicious to the laſt degree, not only with regard to thoſe | 

advantages which they give the common enemy, but to 

thoſe private evils which they produce in the heart of al- 
moſt every particular perſon. This influence is very fa- 


tal both io mens morals and their underſtandings ; it finks 


_ the virtue of a nation, and not only lo, but de oye even 
common ſenſe. : 
A FURIOUS party-ſpirit, when it Tapes in its full vio- 


lence, exerts itſelf in civil war and bloadſhed ; and when 


it Is under its greateſt reſtraints naturally breaks out in falſ- 
Hood, detraction, calumny, and a partial adminiftration of 


5 Juſtice. In a word, it fills a nation with ſpleen and ran- 


cour, and extinguiſhes all the leeds of good-nature, com- 
paſſion, and humanity. -_ 
PLUT ARCH ſays very bay that a man ſhould not 
allow himſelf to hate even his enemies, becaule, ſays he, 
if you indulge this paſſion in ſome occaſions, it will riſe of 
Itſelf in others; if you hate your enemies, you will con- 


tract ſuch a vicious habit of mind, as by degrees will break 


out upon thoſe who are your friends, or thoſe who are in- 
different to you. I might here obſerve how admirably this 
Precept of morality (which derives the malignity of ha- 
tred from the paſſion itſelf, and not from its object) an- 
ſwers to that great rule which was dictated to the world 
| about an hundred years before this philoſopher wrote; 
but inſtead of that, I ſhall ly take notice, with a real 


= 
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grief of heart, that the minds of many good men among 
us appear ſoured with party- principles, and alienated from 
one another in ſuch a manner, as ſeems to me altogether 
inconſiſtent with the dictates cither of reaſon or religion. _ 
Teal for a public cauſe is apt to breed paſſions in the hearts | 
of virtuous perions, to which the regard of their own pri- = 
vate intereſt would never have betrayed them. 
Ix this party-ſpirit has fo ill an effect on our morals, it 
bas likeways a very great one upon our judgmentss We 
often hear a poor inſipid paper or pamphlet cried up, and |: 
ſometimes a noble piece depreciated, by thoſe who are of | | 
a different principle from. the author. One who is actuat- 
ed by this ſpirit is almoſt under an incapacity of diſcerning, | 
either real blemiſhes or beauties. A man of merit in a 
different principle, is like an object ſeen in two different 
mediums, that appears crooked or broken, however ſtreight 
and entire it may be in itſelf, For this reaſon there is 
' ſcarce a perſon of any figure in Eng/and, who does not go 
by two contrary characters, as oppolite to one ansther as. 
 bhght and darkueſs. Knowledge and learning ſuffer in a 
particular manner from this ſtrange prejudice, which at 
preſent prevails amongſt all ranks and degrees in the B. 
ih nation. As men formerly became eminent in learned 
ſocieties by their parts and acquiſitions, they now diſtip- 
_ guiſh themſelves. by the warmth and violence with vh.ch. 
they eſpouſe their reſpective parties. Books are valued: 
upon the like conſiderations: an abuſwe ſcurrilous ſtile paſ- 
ſes for fatire, and a. dull ſcheme of party-notions is called 
THERE is one piece of ſophiſtry practiſed by both ſides, 
and that is the taking any ſcandalous ſtory that has been e- 
ver whiſpered or invented of a private man, for a known 
undoubted truth, and raiſing ſuitable ſpeculations upon it. 
Calumnies that have been never proved, or have been. of 
ten refuted, are the ordinary poſtulatums of theſe infamous: 
 ſaribblers, upon which they procced as upon firſt princi- 
ples. granted by all. men, tho” in their hearts they know | 
they are falſe, or at beſt very doubiful.. When they have 
| hid theſe foundations of ſcurrility, it is no wonder That. 
_ their ſuperſtructure is every way anſwerable to them. IF 
this ſhameleſs practice of the preſent age endures much 
Eo eee He longer, 


- — — — — 
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longer, praiſe and reproach will ceaſe to be motives of 


action in good men. | 

TukRE are certain periods of time in all governments 
when this inhuman fpirit ais. taly was long torn in 
pieces by the G _— and ibel lines, and France by thoſe 
who were for and againſt the league: but it is very un- 
happy for a man to be born in ſuch a ſtormy and tempe- 


5 — ſeaſon. It is the reſtleſs ambition of artful men that 


thus breaks a people into factions, and draws ſeveral wel- 
meaning perſons to their intereſt by a ſpecious concern 
for their country. How many honeſt minds are filled with 
uncharitable and barbarous notiens, out of their zeal for 
the public good? What cruehies and outrages would they 
not commit againſt men of an adverſe party, whom they 


would ha and eſteem, if inſtead of conſidering them 
as they are repreſented, they knew them as they are ef Thus 


are perſons of the greateſt probity ſeduced into ſhameful er- 


rors and prejudices, and made bad men even by that no- 
bleſt of principles, the love of their country. I cannot 
| Here forbear mentioning the famous Spaniſh proverb, 1 
_ there were neither fools nor knaves in the world, all people 
 ewould be of one mind. 


For my own part, I could heartily wiſh that all honeſt ; 


men would enter into an affociation, for the ſupport of 
one another againſt the endeayours of thoſe whom they 
- ought to look upon as their common enemies, whatſoever 


Kde they may belong to. Were there ſuch an honeſt bo- 


dy of neutral forces, we ſhould never ſee the wort of men 
ed nw re they are uſeful to a party; 


nor the becauſe they are above practiſing 
thaſe methods which 12 be grateful to their faction. 
We ſhould then fingle every criminal out of the berd, and 


hunt him down, however formidable and overgrown he 
might appear: on the contrary, we ſhould ſheker diſtreſ- 


{cd innocence, and defend virtue, however beſet with con- 


_ tempt or ridicule, envy, or defamation. In ſhort, we 


ſhould not any longer regard our fellow- ſubjects as Whigs 
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 Rutulians, Trojans, are the ſame to me. DRYDEN. 


my yeſterday” L 1 propoſed, that the honeſt men 
Tk all parties ſhould en enter-into a kind of affociation for 


the defence of one another, and the confuſion of their com- 
mon enemies. As it is deſigned this neutral body ſhould 


act with a regard to nothing but truth and equity, and di- 
velt themſelves of the little heats and prepoſſeſſions that 


Intentions in the moſt plain and fimple manner. 


WE whoſe names are hereunto Tubſcribed, do ſolemnly 


declare, that we de in our conſciences believe two and tao 
mate four ; and that we ſhall adjudge any man whatſoever 


| fo be aur enemy, who endeavours to perſuade us to the con- 


5 trary. We are likeways ready to maintain, with the ba- 


⁊zard of all that is near and dear to us, that fix is leſs than 


ſeven, in all times, and all places ; ; and that ten will nat 


be more three years hence than it is at preſent. We do al-. 


4 firmly declare, that it is cur reſolution, as long as we 


live, to call black black, and white white, And we ſhall, 
upon all occaſions, oppoſe Po perſons that, upon any day of 


the year, ſhall call black white, or white black, with the 
utmoſt peril of our lives and fortunes. 


WERE there ſuch a combination of honeſt men, who, | 


without any regard to places, would endeavour to 
all ſuch furious zealots as would facrifice one half of their 
cCountry to the paſſion and intereſt of the other; as alſo ſuch 
infamous hypocrites, that are for promoting their own ad- 


profſigate immoral retainers to each fade, that have nothing 
to recommend them but an implicit ſubmiſſion to their lead- 


Hh &- w- hd. * On” 


: tempt of dl the nations about us. AR 


cleave to parties of all kinds, I have prepared for them the 
+ following form of an aſſociation, which may expreſs their 


vantage, under colour of the public good; with all the 


ers; we ſhould ſoon lec that furious ork $a extinguiſh 


an 
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- AMEMBER of this ſociety, that would thus carefully 
employ himſelf in making room for merit, by throwitig 
down the worthleſs and depraved part of mankind from 
thoſe conſpicuous ſtations of life to which they have been 
ſometimes advanced, and all this without any regard to- 
NO WE would be no finall benefactor to his 


b REMEMSER to kive ind in F Siculus, an ac- 
count of a very ative Eule animal, which I think he calls 
the Ichneumon, that makes it the whole buſineſs of his life 
to break the eggs of the crocodile, which he js always in 
ſearch after. This inſtinct is the more remarkable, becauſe 
the /chneumon never feeds upon the eggs he has broken, 
nor any other way finds his account in them. Were it not | 

for the inceſſant =- of this induſtrious animal, Zgyprt,, 
fays the hiſtorian, would be over-run with crocodiles; for 
the Ægyptians are ſo far from deſtroying thoſe 8 
_ creatures, that they worſhip them. as gods. | 
Ix we look into 25 — of ordinary partizans, we 
Hall find them far from. reſembling this diſintereſted anij- 
mal; and rather acting after the example of the wild Tar- 
tars, who are ambitious. of deſtroying a man of the moſt 
extraordinary parts and accompliſhments, as thinking that 
upon his deceale the fame talents, whatever poſt they ** 
bed him for, enter of courſe into his deſtroyer... 
As in the whole train of my e 1 have cndea- 
 voured, as much as I am. able, to-extinguiſh that pernici- 
ous ſpirit of paſſion and pre prejudice, which rages with the 
Game violence in all parties, I am ſtill the more deſirous of 
doing ſome good in this particular, becauſe I obſerve that 
the ſpirit of party reigns more in the country than in the 
town. It here contracts a kind of brutality and ruſtic 
| erceneſs, to which men of a politer converſation are whol- 
| It extends itſelf even to the return of the bow 
and the hat ; and at the ſame time that the heads of parties 
preſerve towards one another an outward ſhow: of good- 
nos and keep up a perpetual intercourſe of F civilities, 
tbeir tools that are diſperſed in theſe outlying parts will | 
not ſo much as mingle together at a cock-match. Thie. 
bumour fills the country with ſeveral periodical meetings 

Rn . fox-hanters;, not to menion the 
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innumerable curſes, frowns, and whiſpers it produces at a 
quarter-ſeſſions. 5 The Ry 
I Do not know whether I have obſerved in any of my 
former papers, that my friends Sir Roctrx DE Cover- 
LEY and Sir ANDREW FREEPORT are of different prin- 
ciples, the firſt of them inclined to the /anded, and the o- 
ther to the monied intereſt. This humour is ſo moderate 
in each of them, that it proceeds no farther than to an a- 
greeable rallery, which very often diverts the reſt of the 
club. 1 find, however, that the knight is a much ſtronger 
Tory in the country than in town, which, as he has told 
me in my ear, is abſolutely neceſſary for the keeping up his 
intereſt. In all our journey from London to his houſe we 
did not fo much as bait at a Whig - inn; or if by chance the 
_ coachman ſtopped at a wrong place, one of Sir Roctr's 
| ſervants would ride up to his maſter full ſpeed, and whiſ- 
per to him that the maſter of the houſe was againſt ſuch an 
one in the laſt election. This often betrayed us into hafd 
beds and bad cheer; for we were not ſo inquiſitive about 
the inn as the inn-keeper; and, provided our landlord's 
Principles were ſound, did not take any notice of the ſtale - 
neſs of his proviſions. + This I found ſtill the more incon- 
venient, becauſe the better the hoſt was, the worſe gene- 
rally were his accommodations; the fellow knowing very 
well that thoſe who were his friends would take up with 
coarſe diet and an hard lodging. For theſe reaſons, all - 
the while I was upon the road I dreaded entering into an 
houſe of any one that SirRoGER had applauded for an ho- 
neſt man. „„ „ 
 Sincx my ſtay at Sir RoGER's in the country, I daily 
find more inſtances of this narrow party-humour. Being 
upon a bowling-green at a neighbouring market-town the 


| other day, (for that is the place where the gentlemen of 
one fide meet once a week) I obſerved a ſtranger among 
them of a better preſence and genteeler behaviour than or- 


dinary ; but was much ſurprized, that notwithſtanding be 
was a very fair bettor, no-body would take him up. But 
upon inquiry I found, that he was one who had given a 
diſagreeable vote in a former parliament, for which reaſen 
there was not a man upon that bowling-green who would 
have ſo much correſpondence with him as to win his money 

7 AMONG 
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AMONG other inſtances of this nature, I muſt not omit 
one which concerns myſelf. Mill Wimble was the other 
day relating ſeveral ens page 099-4 ſtories that he had picked up, 
no-body knows where great man ; and upon 
my ſtaring at him, a to hear ſuch 
— 4 in the country, which had never been ſo much as 

hiſpered in the town, Mill ſtopped ſhort in the thread of 
his diſcourſe, and after dinner aſked my friend Sir ROGER, 
in his ear, if he was ſure that 1 was not a fanatic. | | 
Ir gives me a ſerious concern to ſee ſuch a ſpirit of dif- 
ſenſion in the country; not only as it deſtroys virtue and 
common ſenſe, and renders us in a manner barbarians to- 
_ wards one another, but as it perpetuates our animoſities, 
widens our breaches, and tranſmis our preſent paſhons and 
prejudices to our poſterity. For my own part, I am ſome- 
times afraid that I dilcover the feeds of a civil war in thele 
our diviſions; and therefore cannot but bewail, as in their 
firſt principles, the mileries and calamitics of our — 
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] T is cur cuſtom at Sir Rocz 2's, u the contacia of 
the poſt, to ſit about a pot of coffee, and hear the old 
| Laight read Dyer's letter ; which he does with his ſpecta- 
cles upon his noſe, and in an audible voice, ſmiling very 
often at thoſe little ſtrokes of ſalire, which are ſo frequent 
in the writings of that author. I afterwards communicate 
to the knight ſuch packets as I receive under the quality of 
SPECTATOR. The following letter chancing to pleaſe 


him a the. ery, | al publiſh e i rout. . 


Ma. SPECTATOR, Ph 5 

OU . almoſt « whole month W 

« at the expence of the country, it is now high time 

4 „ that you ſhould give the country thei revenge. Since 

| 33 the fair ſex are run 1 
imo | 
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5 Their petticoats, which be- 


gan to heave and{well before you left us, are now blown 
up into a moſt enormous concave, and riſe every day 
more and more: inſhort, Sir, mor our women know 
themſelves to be out of the eye of the SPECTATOR, they 
will be kept within no compaſs. You praiſed them a lit- 
tle too ſoon, for the r y of their head - dreſſes; for 
as the humour of a ſick perſon is often driven out of one 
limb into another, their ſuperfluity of ornaments, inſtead 
of being entirely baniſhed, ſeems only fallen from their 
heads upon their lower parts. What they have loſt in 
height they make up in breadth, and contrary to all rules 


of architecture widen the foundations at the ſame time 


that they ſhorten the ſuperſtructure. Were they, like 
Spaniſh jennets, to impregnate by the wind, they could 
not bave thought on a more proper invention. But as 


we do not yet hear any particular uſe in this 


or that it contains any thing more than what was ſuppoſ- 


ed to be in thoſe of icantier make, we are wonderfully 


at a loſs about it. 


© THE women give out, in defence of theſs wide bot- 


toms, that they are airy, and very proper for the ſeaſon ; 
but this I look upon to be only a pretence, and a piece of 


art, for it is well known we have not had a more mode- 


rate ſummer theſe many years, ſo that it is certain the 
heat they complain of cannot be in the weather : beſides, 
I would fain aſk theſe tender conſtitutioned ladies, why 
they ſhould require more ms, than their mothers be- 


fore them. 
„II n p ſeveral 3 perſuns are of opinion, chat 
our ſex has, of late years, been very ſaucy, and that the 


_ icoat is made uſe of to keep us at a diſtance. = 
certain, that a woman's honour cannot be better 
intrenched than after this manner, in circle within circle, - 
amidſt ſuch a variety of out-works and lines of circum- 
vallation. A female, who is thus inveſted in whale- 
bone, is ſufficiently ſecured againſt the approaches of an 
ill-bred fellow, who might as well think of Sir George 


Etherege's way of making love in a tub, as in the midſt 


of ſo many hoops. 
© AMONG thele various conjeftures, there are men of 
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cas a kind of prodigy, Some will have it that it portends 


the downfal of the French king, and obſerve that the 


© farthingal appeared in England a little before the ruin of 
© the Spaniſh monarchy. Others are of opinion that it 


© foretels battle and bloodſhed, and believe it of the ſame 
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prognoſtication as the tail of a blazing ſtar. For my part, 


© I am apt to think it is a ſign that multitudes are coming 
“ into the world rather than going out of it. . 


Tu firſt time I faw a lady dreſſed in one of theſẽ 
thoughts for walking abroad when ſhe was /o near her 
I found all the modiſh part of the ſex as far gone as her- 


c ſelf. It is generally thought ſome crafty women have 


thus betrayed their companions into hoops, that they 


and by that means eſcape the cenſure of the world; as 
wary Is have ſometimes dreſſed two or three dozen 
of their friends in their own habit, that they might not 
draw upon themſelves any particular attacks from the e- 
nemy. The ſtrutting 


up and down like big-bellied women. 

© SHOULD this faſhion get among the ordinary people, 
© our public ways would be ſo crouded that we ſhould 
< want ſtreet-room. Several congregations of the beſt fa- 


c ſhion find themſelves already very much ſtraitned, and if 
© the mode increaſe, I wiſh it may not drive many ordina- 
ry women into meetings and conventicles. Should our 
t ſex at the ſame time take it into their heads to wear trunk = 
_ © breeches (as who knows what their indignation at this 
female treatment may drive them to?) a man and his 
c wife would fill a whole pew... Wo. 
o know, Sir, it is recorded of Alexander the Great, 
c that in his Indian expedition he buried ſeveral ſuits of ar- 


' ©. mour, which, by his direction, were made much too 


© big for any of his ſoldiers, in order to give poſterity an 
c extraordinary idea of him, and make them believe he 
© had commanicd an army of giants, I am perſuaded, that 


petticoats, I could not forbear blaming her in my own 
time, but ſoon recovered myſelf out of my error, when 


might make them acceſſary to their own concealments, 


by petticoat ſmooths all diſtinftions, 

© levels the mother with the daughter, and ſets maids and 
| © matrons, wives and widows, upon the ſame bottom. In 
the mean while, I cannot but be troubled to ſee fo many 
well-ſhaped innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling 
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© ſelves monſtrous to 


c © after having entered into an E 15 
* ed about for the idol of the place, 


'© to think the petticbat will 
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i one of the preſent petticoats happens to be hung up in 


* of gat; it will lead mto the ſame 
generations that ] 


C ſome removes from us; un- 


ity Will think fo diſfepoct- 
c ITS 9 ny Wu ms 

amia 1 
*WHEN I ſurvey this new-faſhioned Rotunda in all its 
parts, I cannot but think of m Who, 
frian temple, and look - 
at length diſcovered 
© a little black monkey enſhrined in the midſt of it, upon 
©* which be could not forbear crying out, (to the = 
© ſcandal of the worſhippers) what a magni 


© js here for ſuch a ridiculous inhabitant ? 
5 - Ton Gn you have taken a reſolution, in one of your 


to avoid deſcending to particularities of dreſs, I 


a Cine you will not think: it below you, on ſo extraor- 
| © dinary an occaſion, to unhoop the fair ſex, and cure this 


© faſhionable tympany that is pot —_— _ I 3 
accor 


0 your firſt coming to town; at leaft a touch of your 


pen 
0 N. like the ſenſitive plant, and 


chat means oblige ſeveral who are either terriſied or 


nſhod et this — ng the reſt 
1 bumble Tn, c. 
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Harmonious diſcord. 


7 OMEN in their nature are much more gey and joy- 
ous than men; whether it. be that their blood is 
nee nid, dir hens mare dedicate, and thor animal 
ſpirits more light and volatile; or whether, as ſome have 
imagined, there may not be a kind of ſex in the very ſoul, 
I ſhall not pretend to determine. As vivacity is the gift 


of women, gravity is that of men. They fhould cach - 


of them therefore keep a watch upon the particular bias 
1 * not 
Vor. . E draw 


. _—— 
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wo T 
draw too much, ad Lad them out of th pcs of rea- 
ſon. This will certainly. happen, if the one in every word - 
aud action affecta the . being rigid and ſevere, 
and the other of being briik and airy. Men ſhould beware 
of captivated by a kind ao! favage philoſophy, wo- 
——— — 1 
| are not obſerved, the man into a Cynic, 
the woman into a Copuette; the man grows ſullen and mo- 
roſe, the woman i and fantaſtical. 
By what I have ſaid, we may conclude, men and women 
were made as counterparts to one another, that the pains and 
I! . — oe NE IN: 
| lincſs and good-humour of the wife. When theſe are . 
3 nen hand in hand; = 
3 Wants neither 


Narva hiſtorians obſerve, (for whill I am'in the 
country I muſt fetch my alluſions from thence) that only | 
r that their begin a little 
before breeding - time, and end a little after ; that whilſt 
the hen is covering her egg ei. Ge le 8 y takes his 
ſtand upon a neighbo bough within her hearing; and 
by that means amules and divers her with his ſongs dur- i 
Tus. contract among birds laſts no longer than till a 
e ran ee eee . 
ed kind, the cares and RE | 
« by 


may ſo call it, lye princi pon the female. On the 
man and the woman are 


| the former, nature has given all the little arts of ſoothi 
and blandiſhment to the female, that ſhe may chear 
animate her companion in a conſtant and aſſiduous appli- 

cation to the making a for his family, and the 

of their common children. This however is not 

| ta betaken ſo Hel, wwe = woody vigor wg 
| | ink what Todo have ban che are of 

3 — 

N BUT whaicver was the reaſon that man and woman. 
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conduct of the fair ſex, we find that they chuſe rather io 
_ affociate themſelves with a perſon who reſembles them in 
that light and volatile humour which is natural to them, 
than to ſuch as are to moderate and counter-ba- 
Jance it. It has been an old. complaint, that the coxcomb 
carrics it with them before the man of ſenſe, When we 


ſee a fellow loud and talkative, full of inſipid life and 


laughter, we may venture to pronounce him a female fa- 
| vourite: noiſe and flutter are ſuch accompliſhments as they 
cannot withſtand. To be ſhort, the paſſion of an ordina- 
ry woman for a man is nothing elſe but ſelf· love diverted 
upon another object: ſhe would have the lover a woman 
in every thing but the ſex. I do not know a finer piece of 


1 — FIC tr Mr. 


ou thougůtleſr ſex is caught by outward form 
D. 
Tais is a fource of infinite calamitics to the ſex, as it 


4 them to men, who in their own thoughts 
are as fine creatures as themſelyes ; or if they chance to be 


Li ex ons ſerve only to diſſipate their fortunes, in- 193 


their follies, and their indiſcretions. | 
| Ts me fence Trity © 0 leſs fatal to them after 
than before: it to their imaginations 


che t huſband as an honeſt tractable and do- 
meſtic animal ; and turns their thoughts upon the fine gay 


| gentleman that laughs, lings and dreſſes ſo much more a. 
 greeably. 


As this irregular vivacity of temper leads aſtray che hearts 
Rr lovers and the 
treatment of their huſbands, it operates with the ſame per- 
nicious influence towards their children, who are taught to 
accompliſh | themſelves in all thoſe ſublime perfections that 


in the eye of their mother. She ad- L 


mies in her ſon what ſhe loved in her gallant ; and by that 
+ pods herſelf in a 
| *. ner F 7 lively inſtan ki 
. HE y auſlina was a lively i * » fort 
5 11 ſhe was married to Marcus 
P e with, and beſt of the X- 
8 3 V 
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prettier prom and had taken ſuch care to accompliſh, 
her ſon rr 
man, that when he aſcended the throne of his father, he 
became the moſt fooliſh and abandoned tyrant that was e- 
ver placed at the head of the Roman empire, ſignalizing 
bimlelf in nothing but the fighting of and knock-- 
ing out mens brains. As he had no e of true zlory, we we. 
Ke him in ſeveral medals and ſtatues which are extant 
aA oe CASES Y 


"* HAVE been led into this ſpeculation by the characters 
L have heard of a country-gentleman and his lady, who do 


not live many miles from Sir Rocer. The wife is an. 


old ; ns s hankering after the diverſions. 
Tide Towne the broad a als 8 — 0 
frets at the name of it. The wife is over - run with affecta- 
tion, the huſband funk into brutality : the lady cannot bear | 
the noiſe of the larks and night hates your tedious. 
' Canimer days, and is fick at the fight of ſhady woods and 
pourling ſtreams; ab 
» pleaſed rich the folericsf plays and operas, rate 
morning to night at eſſenced fops and courtiers. The 


Children are educated in theſe different notions of their pa- 


rents. The ſons follow the father about his grounds, while. 


the daughters read volumes of love: letters and romances 


to their mother. By this means it comes to paſs, that the 
girls look upon their father as a clown, and the boys think. 


| their mother no better than ſhe ſhould be. 


How different are the lives of Ariſtur and Albafia? the- 
innocent vivacity of the one is tempered and compoſed by 
the chearful grayity of the other. The wife grows wile- 
by the diſcourſes of the huſband, and the huſband pood-. 

bumoured by the converſations of the wife. _4ri/tus would: 

not be ſo amiable were it not for his A/þa/ia, nor Aſpaſia 
ſo much eſteemed were it not for her Ariſtus. Their vir-- 
tues are blended in their children, and diffuſe through the 

| "— . 
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Saturday, July 28. 
„ ra abere hum, 
DNN et in a . N 
Per. ſat. 5. v. . 


r cor 
Still to be near, but uc er to be the firſt. D&aYDEN. 


(EAT maiters in painting never car for drawing 
le in the faſhion ; as very well knowing that the 
bhead-drefs,or periwig, that now. prevails, and gives a grace. 
to their pottraitures at preſent, will make a very odd fi- 
| gure, and perhaps look monſtrous in the eyes of poſterity... 
For this reaſon they often repreſent an illu ious perſon i in 
a Roman habit, or in ſome other dreſs that never varies. 
I could wiſh, for the ſake of my country friends, that there 
was fuch « kind of everlaſting drapery to be made ule of 
: Bp aa gas diſtance from the town, and 
Gat hey would agree upon ſuch faſhions as ſhould never 
be liable to changes and innovations. For want of this 
| Banding dreſs, a _ takes a journey into the coun- 
22 as one who walks in a gallery of 
old family pictures; and finds as great variety of garbs and. 
habits in the perſons he converſes with. Did they keep 
to one conſtant dreſs they would ſometimes be in the fa- 
ſhion, which they never are as matters are managed at 
_ preſent. Finkiced of running afier the mode, they would 
continue faxed in one certain habit, the mode would ſome 
; time or other overtake them, as a clock that ſtands ſtill is 
ſure to point right once in twelve hours: in this caſe there- 
fore I would adviſe them, as à gentleman did his friend 
who was hunting about the whole town after a rambling 
fellow, if you follow him you will never find him, but 1 i 
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You plant ourlelf at the corner of any one ſtreet, I'll en- F 


gage it will not be long before you ſee him. 5 
 Tmave already touched upon this ſubject in a ſpecula- _— 
tion which ſhews how cruelly the country are led aſtray 
in following the town; and equipped in à ridiculous ha- 


bit, whenthey fancy W I Wah n ode 
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Since that ſpeculation, I have received a letter (which 1 


there — 
ern circuit. 


Mn. SPECTATOR,.. 


8 EING.a lawier of the Mildle-Temple, a Corniſh 
B man by birth, I generally ride the weſtern circuit. 
© for my health, and as I am not interrupted with clients, 
© have leifore to make many obſervations. that cage the - 
7 notice of my fellow-traveller. | 
© Ox of the moſt faſhionable women I met with in all: 
the circuit was my landlady at Stains, where I chanced. 
© to be on a holiday. Her commode was not half a foot 
" © high, and her petticoat within ſome yards of a modiſti 
© circumference. In the ſame place I obſerved a young 


fellow with —— periwig, had it not been covẽ er- | 


© cd with a hat that was ſtiaped in the Ramilie cock. As. 
I proceeded in my journey I obſerved the petticoat grew 
©. ſcantier and ſcantier, aud about threeſcore miles from: 

© London was ſo very unfaſſnonabla, that a woman might 

: *-wlk in & without auy manner of inconrcatence. 

\ Not _ from Salisbury I took notice of a juſtice of - 
n 
in ae, met mon 
. She was floyd and furbelowed from head 


< to foot every tibhon was wrinkked, "and every part of 


s in curl, ſo that ſhe looked Hike one of thoſe- 
. = which in the country we call a Frigzlard hen... 
Nor many miles beyond this place I was informed 
© that one of the laltyear's little muffs had by ſome means 
© or other ſtraggled into thoſe parts, and that all the wo-- 
© men of faſhion were cutting their old muſſs in two, or 
< retreaching them, accarding to the little model which 
was got amang them. I cannot bekeve the repert they 
2 have there, that it was ſent down franked by aparkiament- = 
man in a little packet; but probably by next winter this 
2 faſhion will be at the height in the country, when it is. 
quite out at London. 
n greateſt beau at our next county ſeſſions was 
_ © grefſed in a meft monſtrous flaxen periwig, that was 


| made in king William's reign. The wearer of it goes, 


9 * in his own — when be is at home, and lets 


1 . 
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his wig, lye in buckle for a whole half year, that he may 
| < put.it on upon. ccoaken to aneet the juilges In it. _ 

© I MUST, not here omit an adventure which : 
„to us in a country. church upon the frontiers · of Corn 
all. As we were in the midiÞof the ſervice, 4 lady who 
is the chief woman of the lace and had paſſed the win- 
ter at London with her h entered the congregati- 
on in a little head-drels,, and a hoop'd. petticoat.. The- 
people, who were wonderfully ſtartled at ſuch a be 
call of them f̃oſe up-. Some ſtared at the prodigious 

tom, and ſome at the little top of this ſtrange dreſs. "I. 
the „EF the area f 
2 church, and walked up to her pew with an unſpeax- 
, able latisfackion, amidſt the whiſpers, conjectures, and: 

6: aftoniſhments of the whole congregation... _ 
ron our way from hence we ſaw a young fellow - 
riding towards us full gallop, with a bob wig anda black. 
6 ſilken bag tied to: ĩt. He ſtopt ſhort at the coach, to alk. 
©. us how far the judges were behind us. His ſtay was ſo⸗ 

be very der, that we had any fime to obſerve bis new: 
ilk wailteoat, which was unbuttoned in ſeveral places 
ce to let us ſee that he had a clean lu on, which was ruf> 


_ & fled down to- his middle. 


| © FROM this place, during our progreſs through the moſt 
e weſtern parts of the kingdom, we fancied ourſelucs inz 
< king Charles ier the ſecond's reign, the people having made 
very little variations in their dreſs ſince that time. The 
6: ſmarteſt- of the country ſquires- appear {ti} in the Mon- 
mouth cock, and when they go a wooing (whether they 
I have any polbim the militiacor not) they generally put on 
a red coat. We were, indeed, very much * 
dat the place we lay at laſtnight, to meet with a gentle 
man that had accoutered himſelf in 2. might-eap wig, a> 
coat with long pockets, and lit ſleeves, and a pair of 
__«& ſhoes with high ſcollop tops; but we ſoon found by his. 
converſation that be was a perſon who laughed at the ig-- 


_ © norance and ruſficity of the country people, and Was ren "= 
: ſolved to Eve and die. in the mode. | 


Six, if you think this account of my eeck cine ha 

© of any advantage to the public, I will next year trouble 

= < you with fack occurrentes —„—- with in ocher- 
©. parts af, England... Eor I am informed there are greater” 


— — ö — —— 


3 Way 1. ——— 22 —„»- —— — 
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© curioſities in the northern circuit than in the weſtern ; 


EF and that a faſhion makes its 
© Cumberland than into Cornwall. I have heard in parti- 
© cular, 1244 3 


Meucaſble, and that there are ſeveral commodes i 
Ep ee 
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Hani their ſport and plund ring was their trade. 


Dar DEN- | 


1 out in the fickle with my friend 


8 
A eee a» ike ar ne 
troop of gipſies. Upon the firſt diſcoy 


rler 
Juſtice of the peace upon ſuch a band of lawleſs vagrants; 
but not his clerk with him, who is a coun-- 
ſellor on theſe and fearing that his might 
fare the worſe for it, he let the thought drop: but = the 
gave me a particular acceunt of the miſchiefs- 


they do-in the 
ing their ſervants. 
hedge, 5 


piece of linen hangs upon an 


cannot live in peace for them ;- 
nr „ is ſure 


1 to pay for it : they generally ſtraggle into theſe parts about 
| this time of the year; and ſet the heads of our ſervant- 
| 1 


for huſbands, that we do not expect to have 


any buſineſs as it ſhould be whilſt they are in the eoun- 


try. I have an honeſt dairy-maid who croſſes their hands 
F with a piece of ſilver every ſummer, and never fails being 
promiſed the handſomeſt young fellow in the pariſh for her 
—. den friend the butler has been fool enough 0 be 


2 3 h he is ſure to loſe a knite,. a 


| . 


much flower into 


of them, my 


3 +, amo apt 
are ſure to have it; if the 


bog loſes his way in the ficlds, it is.ten to one but he be- 
comes their 5 our 


nn gene. 
Tally 


. 
* 
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rally ſhuts himſelf up in the pantry with an old gipſy for 
above half an hour once in a twelvemonth. _Sweet-hearts 
are the things they live upon, which they beſtow very plen- 


/ 


tifully upon all thoſe that apply themſelves to them. You. 


ſee now and then ſome handſom young jades among them: 


ttzte ſluts have e 


SIR ROGER obſerving that I liſtned with a great atten- 


on to his account of a people who were ſo entirely new 
to me, told me, that if 1 would they ſhould tell us our for- 
tunes. As I was very well pleaſed with the knight's pro- 
uw we. rid up and communicated our hands to them. A 


andra of the crew, after having examined my lines 


very diligently, told me, that I loved a pretty maid in a 


corner, that I was a good woman's man, with fome other 
| particulars which I do not think proper to relate. My 


friend Sir RoGEx alighted from. —_— and expoling 
| his palm to two. or three that ſtood by him, they crumpled: 


it into ſhapes, aud D N ſcanned. every. wrinkle that 


could be made in it; one of them, who was older 


and mort ſun-burnt than the reſt, told him, that he had a 


widow in his Ine of life : upon which the knight cried, 


upon me. The gi 


he was not diſpleaſed 
in his heart, told him 


of him to- night: img old friend cried piſh, and bid her go. 
en. The gipſy told him that he was a. batchelor, but 


would not be fo long; and that he was dearer to ſomebo- 
dy than he thought: the knight {till repeated ſhe was an 


idle baggape,. and bid her go.on. Ah maſter, ſays the gip- 

i, , that roguiſh leer of yours makes a pretty woman's heart 
e; you han't that ſimper about the mouth for nothing 

The uncouth gibberiſh with which all this was uttered, 


like the darkneſs of an oracle, made us the more attentive- . 
to it. To be ſhort, the knight left the money with her that 


be had croſſed her hand with, and gpt uf sin on his- 


horſe. 


: As we were riding away, 
knew ſeveral ſenſible peop 


go, go, you are an idle age; and at the ſame time 


y 
a farther inquiry into his hand, 
that his true- love was conſtant, and that ſhe ſhould dream 


Sir Rock teld me, that he 
who believedthele gipſies now ; 
and then foretold very ſtrange things; and for half an hour. 
together appeared more jocund than ordinary. In the 
keg af his 5 — A 


1 

1 

' 
4 


— 7 
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© upon the road who was no conjurer, as he went to relieve 


him he found his pocket was picked; that a kind 
of palmiſtry at which this race of vermin are very . 
I mIGHT here cntertain my reader with hiſtorical re- 


marks on this idle igate people 
countries of Europe, and live in the midſt of governments 
in a kind of commonwealth by themſelves. But inſtead 
of entering into obſervations 


in Holland, 
counts about 


and was printed in one of our monthly ac- 


} 
4 
15 
My 
3 
; 


cretly touched 
Upon talking with him 
2 
way 
1 
parts of Europe 


.. \ 5 4 8 . bg | 5235 F 
RK AK „ K ce co. 


oy abounds ; and the mother was ſo afflicted at the loſs 
© of a fine boy, who was her ſon, that fhe died for 


© grief of it. Upon laying together all particulars, and 


© examining the ſeveral and marks by which the mo- 


© ther uſed to deſcribe the child when he was firſt miſſing, 


, who infeſt all the 


this nature, I ſhall fill the 
Fr . ger was Bury wich SORES 


ago. As the 'Treck-(c or 
Laden 


a. ww a= O©a£©6s a ads <a _ 4 ao i oi 


tn 0 9» m, jy ty oy 


3 bu T7 


amn every thing becomes 

a gentleman ; wearing ws, be — toragorm ; 
| habits and pr mage pg ry pipe her | 
of his ns: nay, it is ſaid, that he has fince been 


employed in yo courts upon national buſineſs, with 
great reputation to himſelf, and honour to thoſe who ſent 
him, and that he has viſited ſeveral countries as a 


miniſter e 8 
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i — f nuſin concedite Sli. To 
2 7 2 * Ed, 10. v. 6z: 


Once more, ye woods, adiex. : 


is uſual fo who loves conntry to preſerve 
- (the game i f rms aden 


to his neighbour. My friend Sir Ro- 
houſe, and 


— 2 
e by — 
in ſearch of a hare or 


own fields, where he © alas fore of Rading 5 
breed abour — the worſt. By this means the 


as to 


men of my 


nay Pace. whereas in town, whilſt I am fe 


lawing one character, it is ten to one but I am craſled ig 


my way by another, and put up ſuch a variety of odd crea- , 
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but if 1 ive credit to reports, our 


any 

For he reaſons the country gratleman, ke the . 
In the fame manner I have made a month's excurſion 
cat of thiveu's, which WE ors for ſportſ> 

ſpecies, to in the country, where 
Ed — — | 
ure to myſelf, and I hope to others. Tam here 

e 


—— — 
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2 * 
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tures in both ſexes, that they foil the ſcent of one another, 
and puzzle the chace. My greateſt difficulty in the coun- 
try is to find ſport, and in town to chuſe it. In the mean 
time, as I have given a whole month's reſt to the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, I promiſe myſelf abundance of 
new game upon my return thither. 
Ir ts indeed high time for me e, country, ſince 
I find the whole neighbourhood beg wah «uf x ery inqui- 
ſitive after my name and character: 7 ove of ſolitude, 
taciturnity, aud particular way of life, having raiſed a great 
Cürioſity in all theſe parts. 
ThE notions which have beenframed of me are various; 
ſome look upon me as very proud, ſome as very modeſt, 
and ſome as very melancholy. Will Wimble, as my friend 
the butler tells me, obſerving me very much alone, and ex- 
_ trcmely ſilent when I am in company, is afraid I have kill- 
ed a man. The country people ſeem to ſuſpeft me for a 
conjurer; and ſome of them hearing of the viſit which 1 
made to Moll White, will needs have it that Sir Roc ER 
has brought down a cunning man with him, to cure the old = 
woman, and free the country from her charms. So that 
the character which I go under in part of the neighbour- 
Hood, is what they here call a White Witch. L 
A JUSTICE df peace, who lives about five miles off, and 
is not of Sir RoGER's party, has it ſeems faid twice or thrice f 
at his table, that he wiſhes Sir Roo ER does not harbour 
a Jeſuit in his houſe, and that he thinks the gentlemen of 
che country would do very well to make me pine ove 
count of myſelf. 
Ox the other fide, ſome of Sir Rocex's friends are a- 
fraid the old knight i is impoſed upon by a deſigning fel> 
low, and as they have heard chat he converſes very promiſ- 
Cucuſly when he is in town, do not know but he has 
brought down with him ſome diſcarded Whig, that i is full- 
en, aud fays nothing becauſe he is out of place. 
Bo cn is the variety of opinions which are here enter- 
tained of me, ſo that I paſs among ſome for a diſaffected ä 
perſon, and among others for a popiſh prieſt; among ſome 
for a wizard, and among others for a murderer; and all 
| this for no cther reaſon, that I can ima ine, but becauſe I 
do not hoot and halloo and make a noiſe. It is true my 
_ fiend Sir RoGea tells SEO that it is "7 wa, ms 
| a 
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I am only a philoſopher ; but this will not fatisfy them, 
| They think there is more in me than he diſcovers, and that 

I do not hold iny tongue for nothing. 


Fon theſe and other reaſons I ſhall ſet out for London T- 


to-morrow, having found by experience that the country 
is not a place for a perſon of my temper, who does not 
love jollity, and what they call good neighbourhood. AZ 
man that is out of humour when an unexpected gueſt breaks 
in upon him, and does not care for ſacrificing an afternoon 
to every chance-comer; that will be the maſter of his own _ 
time, and the purſuer of his own inclinations, makes bur 
a very unſociable figure in this kind of life. I ſhall there- 
fore retire into the town, if I may make uſe of that phrale, 
and get into the croud again as faſt as I can, in order to 
be alone. I can there raiſe what ſpeculations I pleaſe up- 
on others without being obſerved myſelf, and at the ſame 
time enjoy all the advantages of company with all the pri- 
vileges of ſolitude. In the mean while, to finiſh the month 
and conclude theſe my rural ſpeculations, I ſhall here in- 
ſert a letter from my friend WiLL HoxtEvcoms, who 
has not lived a month for theſe forty years out of the ſinoke 
of London, and rallies me after his way upon my country 
life. 95 | E 


T | : . 
© J SUPPOSE this letter will find thee picking of dai- 
I flcs, or ſmelling to a lock of hay, or paſſing away 

thy time in ſome innocent country diverſion of the like 
© nature. I have however orders from the club to ſummon 
© thee up to town, being all of us curſedly afraid thou wilt 
© not be able to reliſh our company, after thy converſatĩ- 
© ons with Mall White and Will Mimble. Pr'ythee don't 
© ſend us up any more ſtories of a cock and a bull, nor 
© frighten the town with ſpirits and witches. Thy ſpecu- 
© lations begin to ſmell confoundedly of woods and meas 
© dows. If thou doſt not come up quickly, we ſhall con- 
© clude that thou art in love with one of Sir Roctr's dai- 
© ry-maids. Service to the knight. Sir ANDREW is grown 
© the cock of the club ſince he left us, and if he does not 
= oO 8 ET 
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« return quickly will make every mother's __ of us com- 
5 monwealth's men. 


DEAN Syxc, 
|  Thine eternally, 
IG | WIIL Honkvcons. 
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— Dui, aut tempus quid peſtulet non videt, aut plura © 


loquitar, aut ſe oftentat, aut eorum quivuſcum eſt ra- 
| tionem non abet, is ineptus efſe dicitur. Torr. 


That man is guilty of impertinence, who conſiders not 
the circumſtances of time, or engraſſet the convert ſati- 


on, or makes himſelf the ſabje# of his gs 1 7 


pays no * to the company be 1s in. 


TAvxING notified to my good biens Sir RocER that 
I ſhould ſet out for Lenden the next day, his horſes 


were ready at the appointed hour in the evening; and at- 


tended by one of his grooms, I arrived at the county-town 
at twilight, in order to be ready for the ſtage coach the 


day following. As ſoon as we arrived at the inn, the ſer- 
vant, who waited upon me, inquired of the chamberlain 


in my hearing what company he had for the coach? The 


fellow anſwered, Mrs. Betty Arable the great fortune, and 


the widow her mother ; ; a recruiting officer {who took a 
place becauſe they were to go;) young ſquire Quicſſet 
ber couſin (that her mother wiſhed her to be married to;) 
Ephraim the quaker, her guardian; and a gentleman that 
had ſtudied himſelf dumb from Sir RocER DE CoveR- 
'LEY'sS. I obſerved by what he ſaid of myſelf, that accor- 
ding to his office he dealt much in intelligence; and doubt- 
ed * but there was ſome foundation for his reports for 
the reſt of the company, as well as for the whimſical ac- 
count he gave of me. The next morning at day-break 
we were all called; and I, who know my own natural 
_ ſhyneſs, and endeavour to be as little liable to be diſputed 
with as , dreſſed nnn, that I 1 make 
m9 
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no one wait. The firſt preparation for our ſetting out was, 
that the captain's half-pike was placed nearthe coach-man, 
and a drum behind the coach. In the mean time the drum- 
mer, the captain's equipage, was very loud, that none of 
the captain's things ſhould be placed fo as to be ſpoiled ; 
upon which his cloke-bag was fixed in the ſeat of the coach: 
and the captain himſelf, according to a frequent, tho' in - 
vidious behaviour of military men, ordered his man to look 
ſharp, that none but one of the ladies ſhould have the place 
he had taken fronting to the coach-box. WW, 
We were in ſome little time fixed in our ſeats, and fat 
with that diſhke which people not too good-natured uſual- 
ly conceive of each other at firſt ſight. The coach jum- 
bled us inſenſibly into ſome ſort of familiarity : and we had 
not moved above two miles, when the widow aſked the F 
captain what ſucceſs he had in his recruiting ? The officer, i 
with a frankneſs he believed very graceful, told her, that : 
indeed he had but very little luck, and had ſuffered much 1 
dy deſertion, therefore ſhould be glad to end his war- 
fare in the ſervice of ber or her fair daughter. In a word, 
continued he, I am a ſoldier, and to be plain is my cha- 
© rater; you ſee me, Madam, young, ſound, and impu. 
© dent; take me yourſelf, widow, or give me to her, 1 
will be wholly at your diſpoſal. I am a foldier of for- 
tune, ha!' This was followed by a vain laugh of his o n, 
and a deep ſilence of all the reſt of the company. I had 
x nothing left for it but to fall faſt aſleep, which I did with 
1 all ſpeed. © Come, faid he, reſolve upon it, we will make 
a a wedding at the next town: we will make this pleaſant 
, companion who is fallen aſleep, to be the brideman, and 
: © (giving the quaker a clap onthe knee) he concluded, this 
) fly faint, who, PI warrant, underſtands what's what as 
Is © well as you or I, widow, ſhall give the bride as father. 


oh The quaker, who happened to be a man of ſmartneſs, an- 
ah ſwered, Friend, I take it in good part that thou haſt given 
* me the authority of a father over this comely and virtuous 

ws © child; and I muſt aſſure thee, that if J have the giving 


7 her, I ſhall not beſtow her on thee. Thy mirth, friend, 

, 1 © ſavoureth of folly : thou art a perſon of a light mind; 

F a © thy drum is a type of thee, it ſoundeth becaule it is emp- 

54 © ty. Verily, it is not from thy fulneſs, but thy emptineſs 

ke that thou haſt ſpoken this day. Eriend, friend, we have 
V Q2 | © hired 
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© hired this coach in partnerſhip with thee, to carry us to 
the great city; we cannot go any other way. This 
worthy mother muſt hear thee if thou wilt needs utterthy 


we mult hear thee : but if thou wert a man of under- 
gious countenance to abaſh us children of peace. Thou 
not reſiſt thee. Why didſt thou fleer at our friend, who 


thou know what he containeth ? If thou ſpeakeſt impro- 
per things in the hearing of this virtuous young virgin, 
conſider it is an outrage againſt a diſtreſſed perſon that 
cannot get from thee: to ſpeak indilcreetly what we are 
obliged to hear, by being haſped 2 with thee in this 
public vehicle, is in ſome degree afla 

road. 


HRE Ephraim pauſed, and the captain with an happy 
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and uncommon impudence (which can be convicted and 
ſupport it{elf at the fame time) cries, © Faith, friend, I thank 


© thee; I ſhould have been a little impertinent if thou hadlt 


© not reprimanded'me. Come, thou art, I fee, a ſmoky | 
old fellow, and I' be very orderly the enſuing part of 


my journey. I was going to give myſelf airs, but, la- 
% m oP: 


THE captain was fo little out of humour, and our com- 


pany was ſo far from being foured by this little ruffle, that 


 £ptraim and he took a particular delight in being agree- 


able to each other for the future; and aſſumed their differ- 
ent provinces in the conduct of the company. Our rec- 
konings, apartments, and accommodation, | 
brain: and the captain looked to alt diiputes on the road, 
as the good behaviour of our coachman, and the right we 
had of taking place as going to London of all vehicles com- 
ing from thence. The occurrences we met with were or- 
dinary, and very little happened which could entertain by 
the relation of them: but when I conſidered the company 
we were in, I took it for no {mall good- fortune that the 
whole journey was not ſpent in impertinencies, which to 
the one part of us might be an entertainment, to the other 
a a ſuffering, What therefore Ephraim ſaid when we were 
_ almoſt arrived at London, had to me an air not only of 


follies ; we cannot help it, friend, I fay: if thou wilt, 
ſtanding, thou wouldſt not take advantage of. thy coura= 
art, thou ſayeſt, a ſoldier ; give quarter to us, who can- 


feigned himſelf aſleep ? he ſaid nothing; but how doft 


aulting on the high 


ell under E- 


— — an ah. con Ee 
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f good underſtanding but good-breeding. Upon the young 

ady's expreſſing her ſatisfaction in the journey, and declar- 
ing how delightful it had been to her, Ephraim delivered 
himſelf as follows : © There is no ordinary part of human 
© life which expreſſeth ſo much a good mind, and a right 


* 
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tion of death. The foul has its curioſity more than ordi- 
narily awakened, when it turns its thoughts upon the con- 
duct of ſuch who bave behaved themſelves with an equal, 
a reſigned, a chearful, a generous or heroic temper in that 


” 
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gers, eſpecially ſuch as may ſeem the moſt unſuitable 
companions to him: ſuch a man, when he falleth in the 
way with perſons of ſimplicity and innocence, however 
knowing he may be in the ways of men, will not vaunt 
himſelf thereof; but will the rather hide his ſuperiority 


meet again : but be adviſed by a plain man ; modes and 
apparel are but trifles to the real man, therefore do not 


ſuch a one as me contemptible for mine, When two 


ere demeanour, and I ſhould be glad to ſee thy 
ſtrength and ability to protect me in it. T 


No. 133. Thurſday, Auguſt * 


Qui defideria fit pudor, aut modus 


Tam chari capitii? Hog. Od. 24. nt. 


be can grieve dos much, what time ſhall end 


Our mourning for ſo dear a friend? CREECH. 


"PHERE is a fort of delight, which is alternately | 


mixed with terror and-forrow, in the contempla- 


extremity. We are affected with theſe reſpective manners 


of behaviour, as we ſecretly believe the part of the dying 
perſon imitable by ourſelves, or ſuch as we imagine our- 


lelves more particularly capable of. Men of exalted minds 


march 


inward man, as his behaviour upon meeting with ſtran- 


to them, that he may not be painful unto them. My good 
friend, (continued he, turning to the officer) thee and I | 
are to part by and by, and peradventure we may never 


think ſuch a man as thyſelf terrible for thy garb, nor 


ſuch as thee and I meet, with affections as we ought te | 
have towards each other, thou ſhouldſt rejoice to ſee my 
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march before us like princes, and are, to the ordinary race 
of mankind, rather ſubjects for their admiration than ex- 
ample. However, there are no ideas ſtrike more forcibly 


upon our imaginations, than thoſe which are raiſed from re- 


flexions upon the exits. of great and excellent men. Inno- 
cent men who have ſuffered as criminals, tho' they were be- 
nefactors to human ſociety, ſeem to be perſons of the high- 
eſt diſtinction, among the vaſtly greater number of human 


race, the dead. When the iniquity of the times brought 


Socrates to his execution, how great and wonderful is t 
to behold him, unſupported by any thing but the teſtimo- 
ny of his own conſcicnce and conjectures of hereafter, re- 
ccive the poiſon with an air of mirth and good-humour, 
and as if going on an agreeable j joumey beſpeak ſome dei- 


ty to make it tertunate. 


Winx Phocion's good actions had met with the like- 
reward from his country, and he was led to death with 
many others of his friends, they bewailing their fate, he 
walking compoledly towards the place of execution, how 


gracefully does he ſupport his illuſtrious character to the 


laſt inſtant. One of the rabble ſpitting at him as he 
paſſed, with his uſual authority he called toknow if no 


one was ready to teach this fellow how to behave himſelf. 


When a poor-ſpirited creature that died at the fame time 
for his crimes. bemoaned himſelf unmanfully, he rebuked 


kim with this queſtion, is it no conſolation to ſuch a man 
as thou art to die with Phocion ? At the inſtant when he 


was to die, they aſked what commands he had for his fon, 
He anſwered, to forget this injury of the Atheniant. Ni- 
_ ocles, his friend, under the fame ſentence, deſired he-might 


«rink the potion before him; Phocion ſaid, becauſe he ne- 


ver had denied him any thing, he would not even this, the 
moſt difficult requeſt he had ever made. 


Tauss inftauces were very noble and great, and the 
reflexions of thoſe ſublime ſpirits.had made death to them, 


what it is really intended to be by the author of nature, a 


relief from a various being ever ſubject to ſorrows and dif- 


jy ficultics. 


EPAMINONDAS the Theban general, having re receive 


ed in fight a mortal ſtab with a fword, which was left in 
his body, lay in that poſture till he had intelligence that 
” bis troops had obtained the — and then permitted it 

| 1 
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to be Lk out, at which inſtant he expreſſed himſelf in 


this manner, This is not the end of my life, my fellow Sub 
diers ; it is now your Epaminondas 17 born, who dies in 
fo much glory. 

Ir were an endleſs labour to collect the accounts with | 
which all ages have filled the world of noble and heroic 


minds that have reſigned this being, as if the termination 


of life were but an ordinary occurrence of it. 


Tris common-place way of thinking I fell into from 
an aukward endeavour to throw off a and freſh afflic- 


tion, by turning over books in a melancholy mood ; but 
it is not eaſy to remove griefs which touch the heart, by 
applying remedies which only entertain the imagination. 
As therefore this paper is to conſiſt of any thing which 


concerns human life, 1 cannot help letting the preſent ſub- 


ject regard what has been the laſt objeR of my eyes, tho' 
an entertainment of ſorrow. 


I wENT this evening to viſit a friend, with a deſign to 
rally him, upon a ſtory I had heard of his intending to 


ſteal a marriage without the privity of us his intimate friends 
and acquaintance. I came into his apartment with that 


intimacy which I have done for very many years, and 


85 walked directly into his bed- chamber, where 1 found my 
friend in the agonies bf death. What could I do? the in- 


nocent mirth in my thoughts ſtruck upon me like the moſt 
flagitious wickedneſs: I in vain called upon him; he was 


ſenſeleſs, and too far ſpent to have the leaſt knowledge of 


my ſorrow, or any pain in himſelf. Give me leave then 


to tranſcribe my ſoliloquy, as I ſtood by his mother, dumb 


with the weight of grief for a ſon who was her honour and 


ber comfo:;t, and never till that hour fance his birth had 


been an occaſion of a moment's forrow to her. 


'I OW Gurpriſin 1s s this change! from the poſſeſion 
4 


of vigorous life and ſtrength, to be reduced ina 
«© few hours to this fatal extremity ! thoſe lips which look 


«fo pale and Iivid, within theſe few days gave delight to 


all who heard their utterance ; it was the buſineſs, the 
purpole of his being, next to obeying him to whom he 
is going, to pleaſe and inſtruct, and that for no other 
end but to pleaſe and inſtruct. Kindneſs was the motive 
of his actions, and with all the capacity requiſite for mak- 
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ing a figure in a contentious world, moderation, good- 
nature, affability, temperance and chaſtity, were the 


arts of his excellent life. There as he lyes in helpleſs 


apony, no wiſe man who knew him fo well as I, but 


would reſign all the world can beſtow to be ſo near the 


end of ſuch a life. Why does my heart ſo little obey 


my reaſon as to lament thee, thou excellent man.---Hea- 
ven receive him, or reſtore him. Thy beloved mother, 
thy obliged friends, thy helplef ſervants, ſtand around 


thee without diſtinction. How much wouldſt thou, 
hadſt thou thy ſenſes, ſay to each of us! 


Bur now that good heart burſts and he is at reſt--- 


with that breath expired a foul who never indulged a 
paſſion unfit for the place he is gone to. Where are now 
thy plans of juſtice, of truth, of honour ? Of what uſe 
the volumes thou haſt collated; the arguments thou haſt 
invented ; the examples thou haſt followed ? Poor were 


the expectations of the ſtudious, the modeſt and the 
good, if the reward of their labours were only to be 
expected from man. No, my friend, thy intended plead- 
ings, thy intended good offices to thy friends, thy in- 
tended ſervices to thy country, are already performed 


as to thy concern in them) in his fight before whom 
the paſt, preſent, and future appear at one view. While 
others with thy talents were tormented with ambition, 


with vain-glory, with envy, with emulation, how well 


didſt thou turn thy mind to its own improvement in things 


out of the power of fortune; in probity, in integrity, 
in the practice and ſtudy of juſtice ; how ſilent thy paſts 
fage, bow private thy journey, how glorious thy end! 


Many have 1 known more famous, ſome more knowing, 


—— Opiſergue per orbem 


Dicor Ovid. Met. 1. 1. v. 521. 
And am the great phyſician callid below. DRYDEx. 
TN URING my abſence in the country, ſeveral pack- 
| ets have been left for me, which were not . | 


R 
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ed to me, becauſe I was expected every day in town. The 
author of the following letter, dated from Tower-h1l!, 
having ſometimes been entertained with ſome learned gen- 
tlemen in pluſh doublets, who have vended their wares 
from a ſtage in that place, has pleaſantly enough addreſſed 
to me, as no leſs a ſage in morality, than thole are in phy- 


fic. To comply with his kind inclination to make my 


cures famous, I ſhall give you his teſtimonial of my great 
ab'litics at large in his own words. „5 


BIK - 
2 | O R ſaying t' other day there is ſomething won- 
a derful in the narrowne!s of thoſe minds which can 
4 


be pleaſed, and be barren of bounty to thoſe who plcalc 
them, makes me in pain that I am not a man of power. 
If I were, you ſhould foon fee how much I approve your 
* ſpeculations. In the mean time, I beg leave to ſupply 
_ © that inability with the empty tribute of an honeſt mind, 
* by telling you plainly I love and thank you for your dai- 
ly refreſhments. 1 conftantly peruſe your paper as I 
ſmoke my morning's pipe, (tho' I can't forbear reading 
* the motto before I fill and light) and really it gives a 
_ © grateful reliſh to every whiff ; each paragragh is freight 
either with uſeful or delightful notions, and I never fail 
of being highly diverted or improved. The variety of 
your ſubjects ſurpriſes me as much as a box of pictures 
did formerly, in which there was only one face, that by 
pulling ſome pieces of iſinglaſs over it, was changed in- 
to a grave ſenator or a Merry Andrew, a patched lady 
or a nun, a beau or a black- a-moor, a prude or a co- 
quette, a country ſquire or a conjurer, with many other 
different repreſentations (very entertaining as you arc) 
© tho' ſtill the ſame at the bottom. This was a childiſh 
* amuſement when I was carried away with outward ap- 
_pearance, but you make a deeper impreſſion, and at- 
© te the ſecret ſprings of the mind; you charm the fan- 
cy, loothe the paſſions, and inſenſibly lead therreader to 
_ © that ſweetnels of temper that you fo well deſcribe; yon 
_ © rouſe generoſity with that ſpirit, and inculcate humanity _ 
with that eaſe, that he ml be miſerably ſtupid that is 
not affected by you. I can't ſay indeed that you have 
ut im ertinence to ſilence, or yanity out of N 
„ . « but 
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© but methinks you have bid as fair for it, as any man that 
© ever appeared upon a public ſtage ; and offer an infall- 
© ible cure of vice and folly, for the price of one penny. 
And ſince it is uſual for thoſe who receive benefit by ſuch 
famous operators, to publiſh an advertiſement, that o- 
thers may reap the ſame advantage, I think myſelf oblig- 
ed to declare to all the world, that having for a long 
time been ſplenetic, il]-natured, froward, ſuſpicious and 
unſociable, by the application of your medicines, taken 
only with half an ounce of right Virginia tobacco, for 
{ix ſucceſſive mornings, I am become open, obliging, 
officious, frank, and hoſpitable. 

Ta „ 
Tower- hill, Tour humble ſervant, 
July 5, 1711. and great admirer, 


, K K K A a © 


George Truſty. 


THis careful father and humble petitioner hereafter 
mentioned, who are under difficulties about the juſt ma- 
nagement of fans, will ſoon receive proper advertiſements 
relating to the profeſſors in that behalf, with their places 


of abode and methods of teaching. 


„%% 8 
es I your ſpectator of June the 7th, you tranſcribe a 


2 July the 5th, 1711. 


letter ſent to you from a new ſort of muſter-maſter, 
who tcaches ladies the whole exerciſe of the fan; I huve 
a daughter juſt come to town, who tho* ſhe has always 
held a fan in her hand at proper times, yet ſhe knows no 
more how to ule it according to true diſcipline, than an 
aukward ſchool-boy does to make ule of his new ſword : 
I have ſent for her on purpoſe to learn the exerciſe, ſhe 


being already very well accompliſhed in all other arts 


which are neceſſary for a young lady to underſtand ; my 
requeſt is, that you will ſpeak to your correſpondent on 
my behalf, and in your next paper let me know what he 
expects, either by the month, or the quarter, for teach- 
ing; and where he keeps his place of rendezyous. I 
have a ſon too, whom I would fain have taught to gal- 


ant fans, and ſhould be glad to know what the gentle- 
man will have for teaching them both, I finding fans for 


practice 
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practice at my own expence. This information will i in 
« the higheſt manner oblige, 


S IR, Your moſt humble ſervant, 


As ſoon as my ſon is perfekt in this art, (which I hope 


© will be in a year's time, for the boy is pretty apt) I de- 
© ſign he ſhall learn to ride the great horſe, altho' he is 
| © not yet above twenty years old, if his mother, whoſe” 


0 r will venture him. 


To the SPECTATOR. 


The humble ons of Benjamin Eafie, Gent. 
| 8 heweth, 


T H AT! it was your petitioner” $ n to walk 
to Hackney church laſt Sunday, where to his 


great amazement he met with a ſoldier of your own 
1 ſhe furls a fan, recovers a fan, and goes through 
the whole exerciſe of it to admiration. This well- ma- 
naged officer of yours has, to my knowledge, been the 
ruin of above five young gentlemen beſides myſelf, and 
ſtill goes on laying waſte whereſoever ſhe comes, where 
- by the whole village is in great danger. Our humble 
requeſt is therefore, that this bold Amazon be ordered 

immediately to lay down her arms, or that you would 
iſſue forth an order, that we who have been thus injured = 

may meet at the place of general rendezyous, and there 
be taught to manage our ſnuff-boxes in ſuch manner as 
we © may be an equal match for her. 


5 Aal your . ſhall ever prey, xc. = 
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* 1 brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia - — 
Hon. Sat. 10. I. 1. v. 9. 


5 E xpreſs your ſentiments with merge. | 


| HAVE ſomewhere read of an eminent perſon, who ul. 


| ed! in his * offices of devotion. to give thanks to 


n | 


* 
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heaven that he was born a Frenchmen : for my own part, 
Took upon it as a peculiar bleſſing that Iwas born an Eng- 
liſhman. Among many other reaſons, I think myſelf very 
happy in my country, as the /anguage of it is wonderfully 
adapted to a man who is ſpafihg of his words, and an e- 


4 


nemy to loquacity. 


As I have frequently reflected on my good fortune in 


this particular, I ſhall communicate to the public my ſpe- 


culations upon the Engliſh tongue, not doubting but they 


will be acceptable to all my curious readers. 
Tax Engliſh delight in filence more than any other 


European nation, if the remarks which are made on us by 


foreigners are true. Our diſcourſe is not kept up in con- 
verſation, but falls into more pauſes and intervals than in 


our neighbouring countries; as it is obſerved, that the 
matter of our writings is thrown much cloſer together, and 
yes in a narrower compaſs than is uſual in the works of 
foreign authors : for, to favour our natural taciturnity, 
when we are obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it in 


the ſhorteſt way we are able, and give as quick a birth to 
our conceptions as poſſible. „„ . 


Tus humour ſhews itſelf in ſeveral remarks that we 
may make upon the Engli/h language. As firſt of all by 


its abounding in monolyllables, which gives us an oppor» 
tunity of delivering our thoughts in few ſounds. This in- 
deed takes off from the elegance of our tongue, but at the 


fame time expreſſes our ideas in the readieſt manner, and 
_ conſequently anſwers the firſt deſign of ſpeech better than 
* the multitude of ſyllables, which make the words of o- 


ther languages more tunable and ſonorous. The ſounds 


of our Englifh, words are commonly like thoſe of ſtring _ 
muſic, ſhort and tranſient, which riſe and periſh upon a 
| fingle touch; thoſe of other languages are like the notes 


of wind inſtruments, ſweet and ſwelling, and lengthened 
out into variety of modulation. | ED | 


I the next place we may obſerve, that where the words 
are not monoſyllables, we often make them fo, as much 
as lyes in our power, by our rapidity of pronunciation; 
as it generally happens in moſt of our long words which 

are derived from the Latin, where we contract the length 
of the ſyllables that gives them a grave and folemn air in 

| their own language, to make them more proper for - = 
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patch, and more conformable to the genius of our ton | 
This we may find in a multitude of words, as /iberty, con- 
fpiracy, theatre, orator, &c. 
Tx fame natural averſiou to loquacity has, of late years , 
made a very conſiderable alteration in our language, by 
cloſing in one ſyllable the termination of our preterperfect 
tenſe, as in theſe words, drown'd, walk'd, arriv'd, for 
drowned, walked, arrived, which has very much disfigur- 
ed the tongue, and turned a tenth part of our ſmootheſt 
words into ſo many cluſters of conſonants. This is the 
more remarkable, becauſe the want of vowels in our lan- 
guage has been the general complaint of our politeſt au- 
thors, who nevertheleſs are the men that have made theſe 
retrenchments, aud conſequently very much increaſed our 
former ſcarcity. 

Tais reflexion on the words that end in ed, I have 
heard in converſation from one of the greateſt geniuſes this 
age has produced. I think we may add to the foregoing 
obſervation, the change which has happened in our lan- 
guage, by the abbreviation of ſeveral words that are termi- 

nated in eri, by ſubſtituting an - in the room of the laſt 


fyllable, as in drowns, walks, arrives, and innumerable 


other words, which in the pronunciation of our forefathcrs 
were drowneth, walketh, arriveth. This has wonderful- 
ly mulfiplied a letter which was before too frequent in the 
Engliſh tongue, and added to that hiſſing in our language, 
which is taken ſo much notice of by foreigners ; but at 
the fame time humours our taciturnity, and eaſes us of ſo 
many ſuperfluous ſyllables. 
I M1GHT here obſerve, that the ſame Gogle letter on - 
many occaſſons does the office of a whole word, and repre- 
{ents the hi and her of our forefathers. There Io no doubt 
but the ear of a foreigner, which is the beſt judge in this 


cale, would very much diſapprove of ſuch innovations, 


which indeed we do ourſelves in ſome meaſure, by retain- 
ing the old termination in writing, andi in all the lolemn 
offices of our religion. Iz 
As in the inſtances I have given we "I 3 
many ofour particular words to the detriment of our tongue, 
ſo on other occaſions we have drawn two words into one, 
which has Iikeways very much untuned our language, and 


clogged it with conſonants, as mayn t, car 8 han t, wwon'ty 
You. II. X 5 and 


} 
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and the like, for may not, can not, ſhall not, will not, 


Vc. | 5 

I x is perhaps this humour of ſpeaking no more than we 
needs muſt, which has ſo miſerably curtailed ſome of our 
words, that in familiar writings and converſations, they 
often loſe all but their firſt ſyllables, as in mob. rep. pos. 


zncopg. and the like; and as all ridiculous words make 
their firſt entry into a language by familiar phraſes, I dare 


not anſwer for theſe that they will not in time be looked 
upon as a part of our tongue. We ſee ſome of our poets 


: have been fo indiſcreet as to imitate Hudibras's doggrel 


expreſſions in their ſerious compoſitions, by throwing out 


_ the ſigns of our ſubſtantives, which are eſſential tothe Eng- 


liſh language. Nay, this humour of ſhortening our lan- 
guage had once run ſo far, that ſome of our celebrated au- 


thors, among whom we may reckon Sir Roger L'Eſtrange 


in particular, began to prune their words of all ſuperflu- 


dus letters, as they termed them, in order to adjuſt the ſpell- 


ing to the pronunciation; which would have confounded 
all our etymologies, and have quite deſtroyed our tongue. 


W may here likeways obſerve that our proper names, 
when familiarized in Exgliſh, generally dwindle to mono- 


ſyllables, whereas in other modern languages they receive 
a ſofter turn on this occaſion, by the addition of a new ſyl- 


able: Nic in Italian, is Nicolini, Fack in French Fanot; 


and ſo of the reſt. 8 
THERE is another particular in our language which is 


a great inſtance of our frugality of words, and that is the 
ſuppreſſing of ſeveral particles which muſt be produced in 


other tongues to make a ſentence intelligible : this often 
perplexes the beſt writers, when they find the relatives 


whom, which, or they, at their mercy whether they may 
have admiſſion or not; and will never be decided till we 


have ſomething like an academy, that by the beſt authori- 


ties and rules, drawn from the analogy of languages, ſhall 
ſettle all controverſies between grammar and idiom. 


I nave only conſidered our language as it ſhews the 


genius and natural temper of the Engliſp, which is modeſt, 
thoughtful and fincere, and which perhaps may recom- 


mend the people, though it has ſpoiled the tongue. We 


- ght perhapscarry the fame thought into other languages, 


and deduce a great part of what is peculiar to them from 
„ 5 * the 
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the genius of the people who ſpeak them. It is certain» 


the light talkative humour of the French has not a little 
infected their tongue, which might be ſhewn by many in- 


ſtances; as the 2 of the Italiant, which is ſo much 
addicted to mu 


and ceremony, has moulded all their 
words and phraſes to thoſe particular uſes. The ſtateli- 
neſs and gravity of the Spaniards ſhews itſelf to perfection 
in the ſolemnity of their language, and the blunt, honeſt 
humour of the Germans ſounds in the roughneſs of 
the CY than it would in a yore tongue, C 


| No. 136. Mindy, Auguſt 6. 


—Parthis mendactor-= Hon. Ep. I. 4 2. v. 112. 


A greater liar Parthia never bred. 


Art RDING to the requeſt of this femme Klon, 
I ſball print the — . 1 


Ms. SPECTATOR, 


SHALL, without any mamner of atk or apole- 
gy, acquaint you, that ] am, and ever have been, 
hw my youth upward, one of the greateſt liars this 
iſland has produced. I have read all the moraliſts upon 
the ſubject, but could never find any effect their diſcourſes 
had upon me, but to add to my misfortune, by new | 
thoughts and ideas, and making me more ready in my 
language, and capable of ſometimes mixing ſeeming 
truths with my improbabilities. With this ſtrong bal: | 
ſion towards falſhood in this kind, there does not live 
an honeſter man or a ſincerer friend ; but my imagina- 
tion runs away with me, and whatever is ſtarted I have 
ſuch a ſcene of adventures appears in an inſtant before 
me, that I cannot help uttering them, though to my im 
mediate confuſion, I cannot but know lam liable to be 
detected by the firſt man I meet. 
1 3 ffs mention of the b of pub. 
owa, I could not forbear giving an account of a kinſ- 


© man of mine, a young merchant who was bred at / 


au, that had too much metal to attend books of en- 
3 32 
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© tries and accounts, when there was ſo active a ſcene in 


© the country where he reſided, and followed the Czar #3 . 


a volunteer: this warm youth, born at the inſtant the 
© thing was ſpoke of, was the man who unhorſed the 
« Swediſh general, he was the oecaſion that the Moſcovites 
© kept their fire in fo foldier-like a manner, and brought 
up thoſe troops which were covered from the enemy at 


- © the beginning of the day; beſides this, he had at laſt the 


good fortune to be the man who took Count Piper. With 
all this fire I knew my couſin to be the civileſt creature 
© in the world. He never made any impertinent ſhow of 
© his valour, and then he had an excellent genius for the 
world in every other kind. I had letters from him (here 
41 felt in my pockets) that exactly ſpoke the Czar's cha- 


« rafter, which I Knew perfectly well; and I could not 


© forbear concluding, that I lay with his imperial majcſty 
© twiceor thricea week all the while he lodged at Deptford. 
© What is worſe than all this, it is impoſſible to ſpeak to 
4 me, but you give me ſome occaſion of coming out with 

one lie or other, that has neither wit, humour, proſpect 


© of intereſt, or any other motive that I can think of in na- 


ture. The other day, when one was commending an e- 


_ © minent and learned divine, what occaſion it the world 


dad I to ſay, methinks he would look more venerabl: if he 
were not ſo fair a man? I remember the company {milcd. 
I have ſeen the gemleman fince, and he is coal-black. I 
have intimations every day in my life, that nobody be- 
bees me, yet I am never the better. I was ſaying ſome- 
thing the other day to an old friend. at Mill's coffee-houſe, 
and he made me no manner of anſwer; but told me, that 
an acquaintance of Tuliy the orator, having two or three 
times together ſaid to him, without receiving any an- 


wer, that upon his honour he was but that very month | 


_ © forty years of age, Tully anſwered, ſurely you think me 


| © the moſt incredulous man in the world, if I do not be- 


_ © lieve what you have told me every day this. ten years. 
© The miſchief of it is, I ind myſelf wonderfully inclined 
© to have been preſent at every occurrence that is ſpoken 
of before me; this has led me into many inconveniencies, 


55 indeed they have been the fewer, becauſe I am no 


_ © il-natured man, and never ſpeak things to any man's diſ- 


© advantage. I never direciy defame, b . 


e 1 * 
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© bad inthe ce, for I have often made a man ſay 


© ſuch and fuch a lively expreſſion, who was born a mere 
© elder brother. When one has ſaid in my hearing, ſuch 
© a one is no wiſer than he ſhould be, I immediately have 


© replied, Now faith, I cannot ſee that, he ſaid a very good 


* thing to my lord ſuch-a-one, upon ſuch an occaſion, and 
E the like. Such an honeſt dolt as this has been watched 
in every expreſſion he uttered, upon my recommendation 


of him, and conſequently been ſubject to the more ri- 


dicule. T1 once endeavoured to cure myſelf of this im- 
© pertinent quality, and reſolved to hold my tongue for 
© ſeven days together; I did] ſo, but then I had ſo many 


_ © winks and unneceſſary diſtortions of my face upon what 


© any body elſe faid, that I found I only forbore the ex- 
c preſhon, and that I ſtill lied in my heart to every man 
© I met with. You are to know, one thing, (which I be- 
© lieve you will ſay is a pity, conſidering the uſe I ſhould 
© have made of it) I never travelled in my life ; but I do 
© not know whether I could have ſpoken of any foreign 
© country with more familiarity than I do at preſent, in 


company who are ſtrangers to me. I have curſed the 
_ © inns in Germany; commended the brothels at Venice, 
© and the freedom of converſation in France: and though I. 


© never was out of this dear town, and fifty miles about 


© it, have been three nights together dogged by bravozs 


© for an intrigue with a cardinal's miſtreſs at Rome. | 

Ir were endleſs to give you particulars of this kind, 
E but I can aſſure you, Mr. Sr EC TAT OR, there are about 
© twenty or thirty of us in this town, I mean by this town, 
* the cities of London and Weſtminfler ; I fay there are in 
« town a ſufficient number of us to make a ſociety among 


© ourſelves ; and ſince we cannot be believed any longer, I 
beg of you to print this my letter, that we may meet to- 


& gether, and be under ſuch regulation as there may be 
© no occaſion for belief or confidence among us. If you 
* think fit we might be called rhe hi/torians, for liar is be- 

© come a very harſh word. And that a member of the ſo- 
« cicty may not hereafter be ill received by the reſt of the 


© world, I defire you would explain a little this ſort of 


© men, and not let us hiſtorians be ranked, as we are in 
the imaginations of ordinary people, among common 
lars, make - bates, impoſtors, nd incendiarics. For your 


- 
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© inſtruction herein, you are to know, that an hiſtorian in 
© converſation is only a perſon of fo pregnant a fancy, that. 
© he cannot be contented with ordinary occurrences. L 
= © know a man of quality of our order, who is af the wrong, 
© ſide of forty-three, and has been of that age, according, 
- © to Tully's jeſt, for ſome years ſince, whoſe vein is upon 
i the romantic. Give him the leaſt occaſion, and he will. 
' © tell you ſomething ſo very particular that happened in. 
| © ſuch a year, and in ſuch company, where rr was. 
© preſent ſuch- a- one, who was afterwards made ſuch a 
= © thing.. Out of all theſe circumſtances, in the belt lan- 
© guage in the world, he will join together, with ſuch. 
© probable incidents, an account that ſhews a perſon of the. 
_ © deepeſt penetration, the honeſteſt. mind, and withal ſome- 
_ © thing ſo humble when he ſpeaks of himſelf, that you would. 
© admixe.. Dear Sir, why ſhould this be lying. there is. 
nothing ſo inſtructive. He has withal the graveſt aſpect; 
J ſomething ſo very venerable and great ! Another of theſe. 
* hiſtoriansisa young man whom we would take in, though. 
be extremely wants parts; as people ſend children (be- 
© fore hey can learn any thing) to ſchool ta keep them out. 
55 


© of harm's way. He tells things which have n at. 

© all in them, and can neither plea nor Able bur = 
Mm merely take up your time to no manner of purpoſe, no. 
manner of delight; but he is gaod-natured, and does it. 
4 becauſe he loves to- be ſaying ſomething to ypu, and en- 
Il coup nameyau a ſoldier that hath done very great 
things without ſlaughter ; he is prodigiouſly dull and flow. 

© of head, but what be can ſay is for ever falle, ſo that we 
6: it hang him 5 
Set me leave ta tell you of one more who is a lover; 
he is the moſt affſicted creature in the world, leſt what 
happened between him and a great beauty ſhould ever. 
<. be known. Yet again he comforts himſelf, Hang the. 
jade ber woman. 1f money can keep the ſiut truſty 1 will 

© do it, though I morigage every acre; Anthony and Cleo- 
4 patra ſor that; all for love and the world. well loft. | 
© Tax, Sir, there is my little merchant, honeſt Indi- 

gs of the Change, there is my man for loſs. and gain; : 
_ © there is tare and tret, there is lying all round the globe M | 
© he has ſuch a prodigious: intelligence he knows all _ A 


= 
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French are doing, or what we intend or ought to intend, 


and has it from ſuck hands. But, alas, whither am I 


running! While I complain, while I remonſtrate to you, 
© even all this is a lie, and there is not one fuch perſon of 
13 ſoldier, or merchant as I have now de- 


( ſcribed in the whole world, that I know of. But I will 
( catch myſelf once in my life, and in ſpite of nature 
© ſpeak one truth, to wit, that I ani : . 


* bunble ſervant, &c. 


NG. 137. Te, 40 7. 
Ht hec etiam ſervis ſemper libera fuerunt, timerent, gate. 
dierent, dolerent, ſuo potius quam alterius arbitrio, 


ä Even Haves were always at liberty to fear, rejoice, and 


grieve, at their own rather than another's pleaſure. 


II is no ſmall concern to me, that I find ſo many com- 
JQplaints from that part of mankind whoſe portion it is 


to live in ſervitude, that thoſe whom they depend upon 


will not allow them to be even as happy as their condition. 


will admit of. There are, as theſe unhappy correſpon- 


dents inform me, maſters who are offended at a chearful. 


. -eountenance, and think a ſervant is broke looſe from them, 
if he does not preſerve the utmoſt awe in their preſence.. 
 'There is one who ſays, if he looks ſatisfied, his maſter aſks. 
bim what makes him ſo pert this morning; if a little ſour, 
hark ye, firrah, are not you paid your wages? The poor 


creatures live in the moſt, extreme miſery together: the, 
maſter knows not how to preſerve reſpect, nor the ſervant 
how to give it. It ſeems this perſon is of fo ſullen a na- 
ture, that he knows but little ſatisfaction in the midſt of a 
plentiful fortune, an ſecretly frets to ſee any appearance 


of content, in one that lives upon the hundredth part of his. 
income, who is unhappy in the poſſeſſion of the whole. 
Uneaſy perſons, whio cannot poſſeſs their own minds, vent 
their ſpleen upon all who depend upon them; which, I. 
think, is expreſſed in a lively manner in the following let-- 
=_- N 55 „ | | 
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SIX, Auguſt 2, 1711. 
2288 tor of the third of ue laſ 
month, I had the happineſs of being pre- 
6 ferred to ſerve fo a maſter as Sir Rocex. The 
© character of my is the very reverſe of that good 
© and gentle All his directions are given, and 
his mind revealed of contraries: as when any 
( thing is to be remem with a peculiar caſt of face 
c he cries, Be ſure to forget now. If I am to make haſte 
© back, Do not come thefe two hours ; be ſure to call by 
* the away upon fome of your companions. Then another 
© excellent way of his is, aa 
« which he knows muſt necefſarily take up half a day, he 
© calls ten times in a quarter of an hour to know whether 
I have done yet. This is his manner; and the ſame per- 
© verſeneſs runs through all his actions, according as the 
© circumſtances vary. Beſides all this, he is ſo ſuſpicious, 
that he ſubmits himſelf to the drudgery of a ſpy. He is 
© as unhappy himſelf as he makes ſervants: he is conſtant- 
ly watching us, and we differ no more in pleaſure and 
© liberty than as a goaler and a priſoner. He lays traps 


© for faults, and no ſooner makes a diſcovery, but falls in- 


_ © to fuch language, as I am more aſhamed of for coming 
from him, than for being directed to me. This, Sir, is 
© a ſhort ſketch of a maſter I have ſerved upwards of nine 
6 years; and tho' I have never wronged him, I confeſs my 
6: deſpair of pleaſing him has very much abated my endea- 
© your to do it. If you will give me leave to ſteal a ſen- 
_ © tence out of my maſter's Clarendon, I ſhall tell you my 
© caſeima Nat Being uſedwor ſe than 1 deſerved, 1 cared 
2 tefs 10 1 J had dene. 
| 4 am, S1 K, your bumble ſervant, 


RALPH VALET. i 


Deen Mz. SPECTER, * 


AM the next thing to a lady's woman, od am un- 

| der both my lady and her woman. I am ſo uſed by 

1 * both, that I ſhould be very glad to ſee them in 

© the SPECTER. My lady herſelf is of no mind in the 
e\ „ world, and for e Tum is of twenty minds 

Lin a moment. My lady is one that never knows 18. 10 
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© do with herſelf; ſhe pulls on and puts off every thing ſhe 
© wears twenty times before ſhe reſolves upon it for that 
© day. I ſtand at one end of the room, and reach things 
to her woman. When my lady aſks for a thing, I hear 
and have half brought it, when the woman meets me in 
the middle of the room to receive it, and at that inſtant 
ſhe ſays, no, ſhe will not have it. Then I go back, and 
her woman comes up to her, and by this time ſhe will 
have that and two or three things more in an inſtant : 
the woman and I run to each other; I am loaded and 
delivering the things to her, when my lady ſays ſhe wants 
none of all theſe things, and we are the dulleſt crea - 
tures in the world; and ſhe the unhappieſt woman living, 
for ſhe ſhall not be dreſſed in any time. Thus we ſtand, 
not knowing what to do, when our good lady, with 
all the patience in the world, tells us, as plain as ſhe 
can ſpeak, that ſhe will have temper becauſe we have 
no manner of underſtanding ; and begins again to drels, 
and ſee if we can find out of ourſelves what we are to 
do. When ſhe is dreſſed ſhe goes to dinner, and after 
ſhe has diſliked every thing there, ſhe calls for her coach, 
then commands it in again, and then ſhe will not go aut 
at all, and then will go too, and orders the chariot. Now, 
good Mr. SrgęcrER, I deſire you would in the behalf 
of all who ſerve froward ladies, give out in your paper, 
that nothing can be done without allowing time for it, 
and that one cannot be back again with what one was 
lent for, if one is called back before one can go a ſtep 
for that they want. And if you pleaſe let them know 
5 that all miſtteſſes are as like as all ſervants. 25 


Jam your loving friend, 
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75 Partzuczx GripDY- 


Tus E are great calamities 3 but I met the other day in 
the five fields towards Chelſea, a pleaſanter tyrant than ei- 

ther of the above repreſented. A fat fellow was paſſing on 
in his open waiſtcoat : a boy of fourteen in a livery, car- 
_ Trying after him his cloke, upper coat, hat, wig, and ſword. 
Ihe poor lad was ready to ink with the weight, and could 
not keep up with his maſter, W 
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| furlong, and wondered what made the lazy young dog lag 


behind. 
THrxxr is ſomething very unaccbuntable, that people 
cannot put themſelves in the condition of the perſons be- 


low them, when they conſider the commands they give. 


But there is nothing more common, than to ſee a fellow 


(who, if he were reduced to it, would not be hired by a- 
ny man living) lament that he is troubled with the moſt. 


_ worthleſs dops in nature. 3 5 
Ir would, perhaps, be running too far out of common 
life to urge, that he who is not maſter of himſelf and his 


own paſſions, cannot be a proper maſter of another. Equa · 


nimity in a man's own words and actions, will eaſily dif- 


fuſe itſelf through his whole family. Pamphilio has the 
| happieſt houſuold of any man I know, and that — $ 
from the humane regard he has to them in their private per- 
ſons, as well as in reſpect that they are his ſervants. If 
there be any occaſion, wherein they may in them{lves be 


| ſuppoſed to be unfit to attend their maſter's concerns, by rea- 
fon of any attention to their own, he is fo good as to place 


himſelf in their condition. I thought it very becoming in 
him, when at dinner the other day he made an apology for 
want of more attendants. He ſaid, One of my footmen is 


gone to the wedding of his jiſter, and the other I do not ex- _ 
Pect to wait, becauſe his father died but two days ago. > 


No. 138. Wedneſday, Auguſt 8. 
_ Utitur in re non dubia leſtilus non neceſſariis. 


— prof in ax indiſputable point. 


NNE meets now and then with perſons who are ex- 
5 tremely learned and knotty in expounding clear caſ- 
es. Tully tells us of an author that ſpent ſome pages to prove 


that generals could not perform the great enterpriſes which 
have made them fo illuſtrious, if they had not had men. 
He aſſerted allo, it ſeems, that a miniſter at home, no more 
than a commander abroad, could do any thing without o- 


” 


TULL. 


ther men were his inſtruments and aſſiſtants, On this oc- 
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caſion he produces the example of Themiſtocles, Pericles, 


Cyrus, and Alexander himſelf, whom he denies to have 
been capable of effecting what they did, except they had 


been followed by others. It is pleafant enough to ſee fach 


= perſons contend without opponents, and triumph without 
victory. : a 


Tux author above-mentioned by the orator is placed 
for ever in a very ridiculous light, and we meet every day 
in converſation fuch as deſerve the ſame kind of renown, 
for troubling thoſe with whom they converſe with the like 
certainties. The perſons that I have always thought to de- 


ſerve the higheſt admiration in this kind are your ordinary 


e Be" who are moſt religiouſly careful of keeping 
to the truth in every particular circumſtance of a narration, 
whether it concern the main end or not. A gentleman 
whom I had the honour to be in company with the other 


day, upon ſome occaſton that he was pleaſed to take, ſaid, 
be remembered a very pretty repartee, made by a very wit- 


ty man in king Charles's time upon the like occaſion. 1 
remember (faid he, upon entering into the tale) much a- 
bout the time of Oates's plot, that a couſin- german of mine 
and I were at the Bear in Hol/burn : no, I am out, it was 


at the Croſs- keys; but Zack Thomſon was there, for he was 
very great with the gentleman who made the anſwer. But 
I am ſure it was ſpoken ſomewhere thereabouts, for we 


drank a bottle in that neighbourhood every evening: but 


no matter for all that, the thing is the ſame; but — _ 


H was going on to ſettle the geography of the jeſt 
when I left the room, wondering at this odd turn of head 
which can g e its words, with uttering nothing to 

Il obſerving its own impertinences, and yet 


the purpoſe, iti 
proceeding in them. I do not queſtion but he informed the 


reſt of his audience, who had more patience than I, of the 


birth ahd parentage, as well as the collateral alliances of 
his family, who made the repartee, aud of him who pro- 
voked him to it. dd 


Ir is no finall misfortune to any who have a juſt value 


for their time, when this quality of being ſo very circum- 
ſtantial, and careful to be exact, happens to ſhew itielf in 


a man whoſequality _ them to attend his proofs, that 
e. But this is augmented when 


it is now day, and the h 
the fame genius gets into authority, as it often . Nay, 


r 
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I have known it more than once aſcend the very pulpit. 
One of this ſort taking it in his head to be a great admirer 
of Dr. Tillotſon and Dr. Beveridge, never failed of prov- 
ing, out of theſe great authors, things which no man liv- 
ing would have denied him upon his own ſingle authority. 

One day reſolving to come to the point in hand, he faid, 
according to that excellent divine, Iwill enter upon the 
matter, or in his words, in his fifteenth ſermon of the fo- 
To edition, page 160. 5 | 5 


ISEAllL briefy explain the worde, and then confider | 


the matter contained in them. 


| Tunis honeſt gentleman needed not, one would think, 
ſtrain his modeſty fo far as to alter his defign of enter- 
ing upon the matier, to that of briefly explaining. But ſo 
it was, that he would not even be contented with that au- 
thority, but added alſo the other divine 9 his 
method, and told us, with the pious and Dr. Be- 
veridge, 4th of his gth volume, I ſhall endeavour 10 
make it as plain as I can from the words which I have now 
read, wherein, for that purpoſe, we ſhall confider—This 
Wiſeacre was reckoned by the pariſh, who did not under- 
ſtand him, a moſt excellent preacher ; but that he read too 
much, and was ſo humble that he did not truſt enough to 
Nxxr to theſe ingenious gentlemen, who argue for 
what no-body can deny them, are to be ranked « fort of 
people who do not indeed attempt to prove infignificant 
things, but are ever labouring to raiſe arguments with you 
about matters you will give up to them without the leaſt thy 
_ controverſy. One of theſe people told a gentleman who ſaid 
he faw Mr. ſuch- a- one go thigmorning at nine o'clock to- True 
wards the Gravel-Pits, Sir, I muſt beg your pardon for that, cer 
for though I am very loth to have any diſpute with you, 
yet I muſt take the liberty to tell you it was nine when ! 
ſaw him at St. 7ames's. When men of this genius are pret- 
ty far gone in learning, they will put you to prove that 
Mow is white, and when you are upon that topic can ſay 
that there is really no ſuch thing as colour in nature: in a 
word, they can turn what little knowledge they have into 
a ready capacity of raiſing doubts ; into a capacity of be- 
ing always frivolous and always unanſwerable. It was of 
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two diſputants of this impertinent and laborious kind that 
faid, One of theſe fellows is milking a ram, and 


the Cynic 
the other holds the pail. 


ADVERTISEMENT. - 
THE exerciſe of the ſnuſſ-box, according to the moſi fa- 
Sionable airs and motions, in oppoſition to the exerciſe of 
the fan, will be taught, with the beſt plain or perſumed 
ſauſß, at Charles Lillie's, perfumer at the corner of Beau- 
fort buildings in the Strand, and attendance given, for the 

benefit of the young merchagits about the Exchange, for tws 
| bours every day at noon, except Saturdays, at a toy=ſhop near 
Garraway's coffee-houſe. There will be likeways taught, 
the ceremony of the Inuff-box, or rules for effering ſnuff to 
a ſtranger, a friend, or a miſtreſs, according to the degrees 
ef familiarity or diſtance ; with an explanation of the care- 
l:{s, the ſcornful, the politic, and the ſurly pinch, and the 
geſtures proper to each of them. Eo. 
N. B. THE undertaker does not queſtion, but in a ſhort. 
time to have formed a body of regular ſnuff-boxes, ready to 
meet and make head againſt all the regiments of fans which 
have been lately diſciplined, and are now in motion, 1 
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Vera gloria radices agit, atque etiam propagatur : ſicta ome 
nia celeriter, tanquam floſculi, d:cidunt ; nec ſimulatum 


poteft quidguam efſe diuturnum.  TULL. 
True glory takes root, and even ſpreads: all falſe preten- 
t, ces, like flowers, fall to the ground; nor can any coun- 
1, terſeit laſt long. Tg ng pods AT 
i "2M 


Ir all the affechons which attend human life, the love 
of plory is the moſt ardent. According as this is 


preateſt evil. Where ſovereigns have it by impreſſions re- 
ceiyed from education only, it creates an ambitious rather 
than a noble mind; where it is the natural bent of the 
rince's inclination, it prompts him to the purſuit of things 
Vor. II. gs 8 truly 


cultivated in princes, it produces the greateſt good or the 


** 
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truly glorious. The two greateit men now in ebe (ac- 


cording to the common acceptation of the word great) are 
Lewis king of France, and Peter emperor f Kuffia. 12 
It is certain, that all fame does not ariſe from the practice 
of virtue, it is, methinks, no unpleaſing amuſement to cx- 
amine the glory of theſe potentates, aud diſtinguiſh tliat 
which is empty, periſhing, and frivolous, from what is f- 
lid, laſting, and important. Lewis of Frau- had bis in- 
fancy attended by crafty and worldly men, who mace ex- 
tent of territory the moſt glorious inſtance of Her, and 
miſtook the ſpreading of fame for the acquiſiica ot honour, 
The young monarch's heart was, by uch converiatio::, 
eaſil- deluded into a fondneſs for vain-glory, and upon 


theſe unjuſt 22 to form or fall in with ſuitable pro- 


jects of invaſion, rapine, murder, and all the guilts chat at- 
tend war when it is unjuſt. At the ſame time this tyranny 
was laid, ſciences and arts were encouraged in the moſt ge- 
nerous manner, as if men of higher faculties were to be 
bribed to permit the maſſacre of the reſt of the world. E- 
cry ſuperſtructure which the court of France built upon 
their firſt deſigns, which were in themſelves vicious, was 
ſuitable to its falſe foundation. The oſtentation of riches, 
the vanity of equipage. ſhame of poverty, and ignorance of 
modeſty, were the common arts of life : the generous love 
of one woman was changed into gallantry for all the ſex, 
and friendſhips among men turned into commerces of inte- 
reſt, or mere profeſſions. While theſe were the rules of life, 
Ferjuries in the prince, and a general corruption of man- 


ners in the ſubject, were the ſnares in which France has in - 


tangled all her neighbours. With ſuch falſe colours have 
the eyes of Lewis been enchanted, from the debauchery 
of his early youth, to the ſuperſtition of his preſent old 
age, Hence it is, that he has the patience to have ſta- 
tues erected to his prowels, his valour, his fortitude ; and 
in the ſoftneſſes and luxury of a court to be applauded for 
magnanimity and enterprize in military atchievements. 
ETER ALEXOVITZ of Ruſſia, when he came to 
years of manhood, though he found himſelf emperor of a 
aſt and numerous people, maſter of an endleſs territory, 
ablolute commander of the lives and fortunes of his ſub- 
jocects, in the midſt of this unbounded power and greatnels 
turned. his thoughts upon himſelf and people with N 


tue 
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Sordid ignorance and a brute manner of life this 
prince beheld and contemned from the light of his own g 
nius. His judgment ſuggeſted this to him, and his courage 
prompted him to amend it. In order to this he did not fend 
to the nation from whence the reſt of the world has bor- 
rowed its politeneſs, but himſelf left his diadem te learn the 
true way to glory and honour, and application to uſeful 
arts, wherein to employ the 1aborious, the ſimple, the ho- 
neſt part of his people. Mechanic employments and ope- 
rations were very juſtly the firſt objects of his favour and 
obſervation. With this glorious intention he travelled into 
foreign nations in an obſcure manner, above rece'ving littl2 
honours where he ſojourned, but prying into what was 
of more conſequence, their arts of peace and of war. By 
this means has this great prince laid the foundation of a 
great and laſting fame, by perſonal labour, perſonal know- 
ledge, perſonal valour. It would be injury to any of an- 
tiquity to name them with him. Who, but himſelf, ever 
left a throne to learn to ſit in it with more grace ? Who e- 
ver thought himſelf mean in abſolute pours till he had 
learned — uſe it ? 

Ir we conſider this wonderful perſon, i it is perplexity to 
know where to begin his encomium. Others may in a me- 
taphorical or philoſophic ſenſe be ſaid to command them- 
lelves, but this emperor is allo literally under his own com- 
mand. How generous and how good was his entering his 
own name as a private man in the army he raiſed, that none 
init might expect to out- run the ſteps with which be himſelf 
advanced? By ſuch meaſures this god-like prince learned 
to conquer, learned to uſe his conqueſts. How terrible has 
he appeared in battle, how gentle in victory? Shall then 
the baſe arts of the Frenchman be held polite, and the ho» 
neſt labours of the Ruſſian barbarous ? No: barbarity is 
the ignorance of true honour, or placing any thing inſtead - 
of it. The unjuſt prince is ignoble and barbarous, the good 
prince only renowned and glorious. 5 

Inoue men may impoſe upon ee what they 
pleale by their corrupt imaginations, truth will ever keep 
its ſtation ; and as glory is nothing elſe but the ſhadow of 
virtue, it will certainly diſappear at the departure of vir- 
tue. But how careful ought the true notions of it to be 
preſerved, _ how induſtrious ſhould we be to encourage 
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any impulſes towards it? The Veſiminſter ſchool- boy that 
ſaid the other day he could not ſlecp or play for the colours 
in the hall, ought to be free from receiving a blow for e- 


Bur let us conſider what is truly glorious according to 


the author I have to-day quoted in the front of my I 
Taz perfection of glory, fays Tully, conſiſts in theſe 


_ three particulars : That the people love us ; that they have 


confidence in us : that being affected with a certain admi- 
ration towards us, they think we deſerve honour. This was 
{poken of greatneſs in a common-wealth : but if one were 


to form a notion of conſummate glory under our conſti- 


tution, one muſt add to the above-mentioned. ſelicities a 
certain neceſſary inexiſtence, and diſreliſh of all the reſt, 
without the prince's favour. He ſhould, methinks, have 
riches, power, honour, command, glory ; but riches, 
power, honour, command, and „ have no 
charms, but as accompanied with the ion of his prince. 
He ſhould, methinks, be popular becauſe a favourite, and 
2 favourite becauſe popular. Were it not to make the 


Character too imaginary, I would give him ſovereignty o- 


ver ſome foreign territory, and make him. eſteem that an 
empty addition without the kind regards of his own prince. 
One may merely have an idea of a man thus compoſed and 
circumſtantiated, and if he were ſo made for power with- 
out an incapacity of giving jealouſy, he would be alſo glo- 

rious without poſſibility of receiving diſgrace. This hu- 
mility and this importance muſt make his glory immortal. 
THESE thoughts. are apt to draw me beyend the uſual 
length of this paper, but if I could ſuppoſe ſuch rhapſodies 
could outhve the common fate of ordinary things, I would 
=” theſe ſketches and faint images of glory were drawn in 

uguſt 1711, when John duke of Marlborough made that 
memorable march, in he took the French lines with- 
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A inum curis nunc hac nunc dividit illuc. 
5 e VIC. En. 4. v. 285. 
"This avay and that he turns his anxious mind. 
OR 5 e | DRY DEN. 
WII I acquaint my reader, that IJ have many o- 

/ ther letters not yet acknowledged, I believe he 
will own, what I have a mind he ſhould believe, that 1 
have no ſmall charge upon me, but am a perſon of ſome 
conſequence in this world. I ſhall therefore employ the 
preſent hour only in reading petitions, in the order as fol- 


lows. 


ae,, 8 5 
© Þ HAVE loſt ſo much time already, that I deſire, up- 
c I on the receipt hereof, you would fit down immedi- 
© ately and give me your anſwer. And I would know of 
© you whether a pretender of mine really loves me. As 
well as I can I will deſcribe bis manners. When he {ces 
© me he is always talking of conſtancy, but vouchſafes to 
© viſit me but once a fortnight, and then is always in haſte 
© to be gone. When J am lick, I hear, he fays he is 
© mightily concerned, but neither comes nor ſends, becauſe, 
© as he tells his acquaintance with a ſigh, he does not care 
© to let me know all the power I have over him, and how 
© impoſſible it is for him to live without me. When he 
© leaves the town, he writes once in fix weeks, deſires to 
© hear from me, complains of the torment of abſence, 
© ſpeaks of flames, tortures, languiſhings, and exſtaſies. 
© He has the cant of an impatient lover, but keeps the 
pace of a lukewarm one. You know I muſt not go faſt- 
© er than he does, and to move at this rate is as tedious as 
counting a great clock. But you are to know he is rich, 
and my mother ſays, As he is flow he is ſure ; he will 
© love me long, if he love me little: but I appeal to you 
— Ir Ons 
TO Tour neglected bumble ſervant, 
3 ; LY = _* nw 
CALL theſe fellows who have money are extremely ſau- 
0 il © & n cold: pray, Sir, tell themofit 
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_ = SPECTATOR, 
HAVE been delighted with ng more through 
the whole courſe of your writings, the ſubſtan- 
| « & account you lately gave of wit, and I could wiſh. you 
« would take ſome other opportunity to expreſs further the 
© corrupt taſte the age has run into; which I am chiefly 
« apt to attribute to the prevaleney of a. feu popular an- 
© thors, whaſe merit in ſome reſpects has given a ſanction 
© to. their faults in others. Thus the imitatars of Milton 
< ſeem to place all. the excellency of that ſort of wilting 
either in the uncouth or antique words, or 
© elſe which was e 
that great man. The admirers of * 
_ © or turn, look upon it as the particular happineſs to which 
< Cowley, Ovid, and others, owe their reputation, and 
| © therefore imitate them only ih ſuch inſfances ; what is 
« juſt, proper, and natural does not ſeem to be the queſti- 
on with them, but by what means a quaint antitheſis m 
0 be brought about, how one word may be made to 
< two ways, and what wilEbe co of a forced al-. 
_ © lufion. Now, though ſuch authors appear to me to re- 
4 ſemble thoſe who make themſelves fine, inſtead of be 
_ © well-dreffed, or graceful; yet the miſchief ic, pokes 
__ © beauties in them, which I call blemiſhes, are thought 
_ © to proceed from luxuriance of fancy, and overflowing: 
< of good ſenſe: in one word, they have the character 
_ © of being too witty; but if you would acquaint the world 
they are not witty at all, * among * 
by * oblge, 


3 
Yeur me? tenevelont rode K D. 


91, 


- AM a young woman, 8 pretty, there 
fore you will pardon me that I trouble you to decide 
"4 a wager between me and a couſin of mine, who is al- 

0 . e 0 one 3 he — 
| | Tay; 
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« Pray, Sir, is dimple ſpelt with a ſingle or a double p 
F Ian, SIX, : 
Tour very humble ſervant, 


Betty Santer. 


- *PRAT, Sir, direct thur, To the End quer, an! 
® leave it at Mr. Lie „ for 1 c. not care to be known 


* inthe thing at all. 
. 985 Tan, Sr, ban your Jumble Great 


„ Ms. Wrcraron, 


| MUST needs tell ou there are ſeveral of your p- 
= -M pers I do not much! ke. You are often {o nice there 
| r 

61 "IS. What have 3 our petticoats ? 


Tour TRIES - 
Ma. Werben, 
412 night as I awd in the SY Tat 2 
ceuple of friends; Ns 3 Yon Zack, fays one of 


2 them, let us go drink a glaſs. of wine, for L am fit fur 


E nothing elle. This put me upon reflecting on the many 


4 miſcarriages. which. happen in. converſations over wine, 


« when. men go to.the battle to remove ſuch humours as 


c it only ſtirs up and awakens. This I could not attribute 
more to any thing than to the humour of putting com- 

| © pany upon others which men do not like ves, 
> 4 declare in your papers, that he who is a trou- 

| © hleſom companion to himſelf, will. not be an agreeable. 

© one to others. Let people reaſon themſelves. into good 
humour, before they impeſethemſclves upon their friends. 

Pray, Sir, be as eloquent as you can upon. this ſubject, 


* and do human life fo much good, as to argue powerful- 
© fully, that it is not every one that can fwallow who is 


9 fu 10 drink 2 — 


PORT Tour 1, bumble croank. 
WI & - . 1 


thoſe who are not young and 
eee by routing ſo gently _ gaming: : therg- 


* foze. 


21 THIS morning calf 1 | my eys ure n your paper con- 


| cerning the ex of time. You. are v abliging 
« {che women, of pecially * of 


93 , 
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© fore I hope you do not think it wrong to employ a little 


© leiſure time in that diverſion ; but I ſhould be glad to 


© hear you ſay ſomething upon the behaviour of ſome of 
c the female gameſters. | 
© T Have obſerved ladies, who, in all other reſpects, 


are gentle, good-humoured, and the very pinks of good- 


© breeding ; who, as ſoon as the ombre-table is called for, 
c and ſet down to their buſineſs, are immediately tranſmi - 
? rated into the verieſt waſps in nature. 


© You muſt know I keep my temper, and win their 


© money ; but am out of countenance to take it, it makes 


| © them ſo very uneaſy. Be pleaſed, dear Sir, to inſtruct 


t them to loſe with a better grace, and you will oblige 
e Yours, © Rachel Biſto. 
Mx. SPECTATOR, 1 0 


JOUR kindneſs to Elzonora, in one of your papers, 

e 

nour of writing to you. The great regard you have ſo 

© often expreſſed for the inſtruction and improvement of 

-— © qur ſex, will, I hope, in your own opinion, ſuſſicient- 
ly excuſe me from making any apology for the imperti- 
© nence of this letter. The great deſire 1 have to embel- 


has given me encouragement to do myſelf the ho- 


© ſh my mind with ſome of thoſe graces which you ſay 


are ſo becoming, and which you affert reading helps us 


to, has made me unealy till I am put in a capacity of at- 
_ © taining them: this, Sir, I ſhall never think myſelf in, 


till you ſhall be pleaſed to recommend ſome author or 


© authors to my peruſal. 


© I THOVGHT indeed, when I firſt caſt my eye on E- : 


© Jeonora's 22 that I ſhould have had no occaſion for 

requeſting it of you ; but to my very great concern, I 
found on the peruſal of that ſpectator, I was entirely diſ- 
© appointed, and am as much at a loſs how to make uſe 


v of my time for that end as ever. Pray, Sir, oblige me 


© at leaſt with one ſcene, as you were pleaſed to entertain 
E Eleonora with your prologue. I write to you not only 
my own ſentiments, but alſo thaſe of ſeveral others of 

7 my acquaintance, who are as little pleaſed with the 
© ordinary manner of ſpending one's time as myſelf : and 
_ © if a fervent deſire after knowledge, and a great ſenſe of 


our prelent ignorance, may be thought a good preſage 
Tad carneſt * improvement, you may loak upon your 
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? ume you ſhall beſtow in anſwering this requeſt notthrown 
away to no purpoſe. And I cannot but add, that unleſs 

© You have a particular and more than ordinary regard for 
© Eleonora, I have a better title to your favour than ſhe ; 

© fince I do not content myſelf with a tea-table reading of 
your papers, but it is my entertainment very often when 

© alone in my cloſet. To ſhew you I am capable of im- 


© provement, and hate flattery, I acknowledge I do not 


4 W r ee 


5 call in queſtion my own ſh ow underſtanding than Mr. _ 
© SPECTATOR's profound —— | 
Ian, Sir, your already (and in hopes of 
being more your) obliged fervant, 
PAR T HENI A. 


Tars laſt letter is written with ſo urgent and ſerious an 
air, that I cannot but think it incumbent upon me to com- 
_ ply with her —_— which I nll do very — * 


No. Ml: Nag Pr] 11. 5 


— 


"hi — Migravit ab aure _ 
- 5 Hok. Ep. I. 1.2.v. 197. 


Pleaſure no more ariſe from the ear. 


Inne preſent emp tineſs of the town, I have ſeveral ap- 
| 2 — ag. "ages od parts of the players, to ad- 
mit They, in very obliging 
terms, n a ſtumble, or a 

Nap on the back, be reckoned a jeſt. Theſe gam- 
Is I ſhall tolerate for a ſeaſon, becauſe J hope the evil 
cannot continue longer thantill the people of condition and 
| taſte return to town. The method, ſome time ago, was 
to entertain that part of the audience, who have no facul- 
ty above eyeſight, with rope-dancers and tumblers; which 


and diſtinguiſhed fuch as could ſhew all the- poſtures which 
_the body is capable of, from thoſe who were to 1 E 
Ul the paſhous to which the mind is ſubje. But tho' this 


— 


Was a way diſcreet enough, becauſe it prevented confufcon, 
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was prudently ſettled, corporeal and intellectual actors 
ought to be kept at a ſtill wider diſtance than to appear on 
the ſame ſtage at all: for which reaſon I muſt propoſe ſome 
methods for the improvement of the bear- garden, by diſ- 
miſſing all bodily actors to that quarter. 7 | 
In caſes of greater moment, where men appear in public, 


the conſequence and importance of the thing can bear them 
out. And tho' a pleader or preacher is hoarſe or aukward, 


the weight of their matter commands reſpect and attention; 
but in theatrical ſpeaking, if the performer is not exactly 


proper and graceful, he is utterly ridiculous. In caſes 
where there is little elſe expected, but the pleaſure of the 
ears and = the leaſt diminution of that pleaſure is the 


higheſt offence. In acting, barely to perform the part is 
not commendable, but to be the leaſt out is contemptible. 
To avoid theſe difficulties and delicacies, I am informed, 


that while I was out of town, the actors have flown in the 


air, and played ſuch pranks, and run ſuch hazards, that 


none but the ſervants of the fire-office, tilers, and maſons, 
could have been able to perform the like. The author of 


the following letter, it ſeems, has been of the audience at 
one of theſe entertainments, and has accordingly complain» 
ed to me upon it; but I think he has been to the utmoſt de- 
gree ſevere ayainſt what is exceptionable in the play he 
mentions, without dwelling ſo much as he might have 
done on the author's moſt excellent talent of humour. The 
pleaſant pictures he has drawn of life, ſhould have been 
more kindly mentioned, at the ſame time that he baniſhes 


his witches, who are too dull devils to be attacked with ſo 


much warmth, - 


Mx. SrecTATOR, ge _ 
. © F ;PON a report that Moll White had followed you 


© witches, I went laſt week to ſee that play. It was my 
© fortune to fit next to a country juſtice of the peace, a 
© neighbour, as he ſaid, of Sir Roctr's, who pr | 
© to ſhew her to us in one of the dances. There was witch- 


craft enough in the entertainment almoſt to incline me to 


believe him; Ben Fohnſon was almoſt lamed; young 
_ © Bullock narrowly ſaved his neck; the audience was aſto- 


* iſhed, =_d an old ccquiatance of mine, « geriim of 


to town, and was to act a part in the Lancaſhire - 
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© worth, whom I would have bowed to in the pit, at two 
« yards diſtance did not know me. 

_ © If you were what the country peop le reported you, a 

© white witch, I could have wiſhed you had been there 

c to have cxorcifod thas mhle of broomſticks, with which 


© we were haunted for above three hours. I could have 


© allowed them to ſet Clod in the tree, to have ſcared the 

© ſportſmen, plagued the juſtice, and employed honeſt 
© Teague with his holy water. This was the proper uſe 
© of them in comedy, if the author had ſtopped here; but 


_ © T cannot conceive what relation the ſacrifice of the black - 


* lamb, and the ceremonies of their worſhip to the devil, 


b have to the buſineſs of mirth and humour. 


© © The gentleman who writ this play, and has drawn. 


© ſome characters in it very juſtly, appears to have been, 


* miſled in his witchcraft by an unwary following the in- 


© imitable Shakeſpear. The incantations in Macbeth 


© have a ſolemnity admirably adapted to the occaſion of 


| © that tragedy, and fill the mind with a ſuitable horror; 
| © beſides, that the witches are a part of the ſtory itſelf, as 
.© we find it very particularly related in Hector Bectins, 


© from whom he ſeems to have taken it. This therefore 
© is a proper machine where the buſineſs is dark, horrid 

© and bloody; but is extremely foreign from the affair of 
© comedy. Subjects of this kind, which are in themſelves 
© dilagreeable, can at no time become entertaining, but 


by paſſing through an imagination like Shakeſpear's to 


© form them ; for which reaſon Mr. Dryden would not 


* low « even Beaumont and Fletcher — of i imkteting 


hy Shakefpear 5 magic alt s 75 'd be, 
Within that circle none durſt walk but be. 


© I $HOULD not, however, have troubled you with 
© theſe remarks, if there were not ſomething elſe in this 
comedy, 3 wants to be exorciſed more than the 
© witches: I mean the freedom of ſome paſſages, which I 
© ſhould have overlooked, if I had not obſerved that thoſe 

« jelts can raiſe the loudeſt mirth, tho? they are pune to 
© right ſenſe, and an outrage upon modeſty. 

Mx muſt attribute ſuch Fiberties to the taſte of that age, 
* but indeed 5 ſuch 3 a poet ſacrifices the 


„ beſt 
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c beſt part of his audience to the worſt ; and, as one would 
think, neglects the boxes, to write to the orange-wench- 
I MvsT not conclude till I have taken notice of the 
© moral with which this comedy ends. The two young 
© ladies having given a notable example of out-witting 
_ © thoſe who had a right in the diſpoſal of them, and mar- 
_ © rying without conſent of parents, one of the injured par- 
_ © ties, who is eaſily reconciled, winds up all with this re- 


Deyn wwhate'er we will, | 
There is a fate which over-rules ur. ſtill. 


Wx are to ſuppoſe that the gallants are men of merit, 
© but if they had been rakes the excuſe might have ſerved. 
© as well. Hans Carvel's wife was of the ſame principle, 
but has expreſſed it with a delicacy which ſhews ſhe is 
© not ſerious in her excuſe, but in a fort of humorous phi- 
© lofophy turns off the thought of her guilt, and fays, 


That if weak women go aſtray, 9 
Their flars are more in fault than they. 


 ©Tars, no doubt, is a full reparation, and diſimiſſes 
© the audience with very edifying impreſſions. 
_ » © THESE things fall under a province you have partly 
© purſued already, and therefore demand your animadver- 
| © ſton, for the regulating ſo noble an entertainment as that 
of the ſtage. It were to be wiſhed, that all who write 
i © for it hereafter would raile their genius, by the ambiti- 
© on of pleaſing people of the beſt underſtanding ; and 
leave others who ſhew nothing of the human ſpecies but 
c riſibility, to ſeek their diverſion at the bear- „ or 
ſome other privileged place, where reaſon and good - 
manners have no right to diſturb them, 
3 A I, &c. 
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e tenet copula— Hox. Od. 13. I. 1. v. 18. 
—.—— hey equal nove 
In an m Joke of faithful love, | GLanvit, 


HE following letters being genuine, and the 3 ima- 
ges of a wortby paſſion, I am willing to give the 
old lady s admonition to myſelf, and the repreſentation of 
n * 5 


| Ms. SezcTarOR, ; Fe Auguſt 9, 1917. | 
: JAM now in the faxty feventh year of my age, and 
I read you with approbation ; but methinks you do 
not ſtrike at the root of the greateſt evil in life, which 
cis the falſe notion of gallantry in love. It is, and has 
long been, upon a very ill foot; but I who have been 
a wife forty years, and was bred in a way that has made 
me ever ſince very happy, ſee through the folly of it. In 
© a word, Sir, when I was a young woman, all who avoid- 
c cd the vices of the age, were very carefully educated, and 
all fantaſtical objects were turned out of our fight. The 
< tapeſtry hangings, with the great and venerable ſimplici- 
« ty of the ſcripture ſtories, had better, effects than now 
« the loves of Venus and Adonis, or Bacchus and Ariadne 
« in your fine preſent prints. The gentleman I am marri- 
« ed to made love to me in rapture, but it was the rapture 
of a Chriſtian and a man of A e not a romantic hero 
« or a whining coxcomb: ut our life upon a right 
« baſis. To give you an P our regard one to anoᷣ- 
« ther, I incloſe to you ſeveral of his cal writ forty 
| years ago, when my lover; and one writ the other day, 
c after lo _ ä 


Four Gem, | 


An eee, . 


| Madan, . 5 <A 7. 1671. 1 

117 my lor 240 ten bnd wiſhes for your wel- 
fare and repoſe could have any force, you laſt night 

Yor. U. | IL = * * 
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© ſlept in ſecurity, and had every good angel in your at- 
© tendance. To have my 1 ever fixed on you, to 
live in conſtant fear of every accident to which human 
life is liable, and to ſend up my hourly prayers to avert 
them from you; I ſay, Madam, thus to think, and thus 
to ſuffer, is what I do for her who is in pain at my ap- 

roach, "and calls all my tender ſorrow impertinence. 
Vat on are now before my eyes, my eyes that are ready to 


LY 


ing heart, that dictates what I am now ſaying, and yearns 


ſtolen from thyſelf! how is all thy attention broken! 
My books are blank paper, and my friends intruders. I 
have no hope of quiet but from your pity ; to grant it, 
would make more for your triumph; to give pain is the 
tyranny, to make happy the true empire of beauty, If 
you would conſider aright, you would find an agreeable 
change in diſmiſſing the attendance of a ſlave, to receive 
the complailance of a companion. I bear the former in 
hopes of the latter condition : as I live in chains with- 
out murmuring at the power which inflicts them, {o ] 


2 22 . 2 2 


* it. : 
Madan, 45 am, 


Tour moſt devoted, mt obedient ſervant. 


TH 2 U GH 1 made 1 wo declarations in bis favour, 
Lon ſee he had hopes of me _—_ &s writ this in the month 


, * 


Madam, September 3, en | 


13 the bght this morning dawned upon the 
earth I awaked, and lay in expectation of its re- 
turn, not that it could give any new ſenſe of joy to me, 
| © but as I hoped it would bleſs you with its chcarful face, 
_ © after a quiet which Fwiſhed you laſt night. If my pray- 
ers are heard, the da he mnt ob ol ts lf of 

© a merciful Creator upon your perſon and actions. Let 
others, my lovely charmer, talk of a blind being that 
66 diſpoſes their hearts. 1 contemn their low images of 
6 Jove. I have not a thought which relates to you, that 


OE RF 


flow with tenderneſs, but cannot give relief to my guſh- 


to tell you all its achings. How art thou, oh my ſoul, 


could enjoy freedom without * the mercy that 
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© ble me in. May he direct you in all your ſteps, and 
reward your innocence, your ſanctity of manners, your 
« prudent youth, and becoming piety, with the continu- 
« ance of his grace and protection. This is an unuſual 
language to ladies ; but you have a mind elevated above 
the giddy notions of a ſex inſnared by flattery, and mil- 
© led by a falſe-and ſhort adoration into a ſolid and long 
© contempt. Beauty, my faireſt creature, palls in the pol- 
© ſcſhon, but I love allo your mind; your foul is as dear 
to me as my own; and if the advantages of a liberal e- 
* ducation, ſome knowledge, and as much contempt of 
the world, joined with the endeavours towards a life of 
© ſtrict virtue and religion, can qualify me to raiſe new i- 
© deas in a breaſt ſo well diſpoſed as yours is, our days 
© will paſs away with joy; and old age, inſtead of intro- 
* ducing melancholy proſpects of decay, give us hope of 
eternal youth in a better life: I have but few minutes 
from the duty of my employment to write in, and with- 
© out time to read over what I have writ, therefore beſeech 
you to pardon 1 which I have 
ek i fo de oder 925 


I am, deareſt cata, 


Your moſt obedient, _ 

. moſt devoted ſervant. 1 
, THE foo next were written after the ap for our mar. 
h 28 1 WAS «pa | 
t. P 
ae E-4 


buſineſs. As for me, all that ſpeak to me 
e- * find me out, and I muſt lock myſelf up, or other people 
* will doit for me. A gentleman aſked me this morning 
* what news from Holland, and I anſwered, ſhe's exqui- 
© fitely handſom. Another deſired to know when I had 
a been laſt at Windſor, I replied, ſhe deſigns to go with | 
me. Pry'thee allow me at leaſt to kiſs your hano- 2- 
fore the 8 A that my mind may be in ſome 
* compoſure, I could write a-volume to = # 

| "Tz ” ut 


— 


1 faces 
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* but all the language on earth would fail in ſaying how 


© much, and with what diſintereſted paſſion, 


Jam ever Jours. 


| September 30, 1672, 


_—_ creature, 0 Seven in the morning. 
NNMIEXI to che influence of heaven, I am to thank 
by you that I ſee the returning day with pleaſure. 


J | iP onto? ² ³ wÄYQ os Prong and have 


the eſteem of a woman of your merit, has in it a parti- 
© cularity of happineſs no more to be expreſſed than re- 
ws * turned. But I am, my lovely creature, contented to be 


on the obliged fide, and to employ all my days in new 


» « to. 3 you and all the world of the 


7 : ſenſe I have our condeſcenſion in chuſing, 
d, Your moſt faithful, 


* — 6 man ar ach in England. 


Madam, M * | 5 ware, 20, . 
BEG pardon paper is not ner, but I am 

6 12 ardon that my paper Beg where I am at- 
« tending about buſineſs. There is a dirty croud of buſy 
8 while all my am- 

I bition, all my wealth is love: love which animates my 
© heart, ſweetens my humour, enlarges my ſoul, and af- 
f fects every action of my life. 3 lovely char- 
mer 1 owe, that many noble ideas are continually affixed 

4 to my wards and actions: it is the natural effect of that 
| © generous paſſion to create in the admirers ſome ſimilitude 

_ © af the object admired; thus, my dear, am I every day 

1 to improve from ſo. ſweet a companion. Look up, my 


4 fair one, to that heaven which made thee ſuch, and join 


with me to implore its influence on our tender innocert 


c hours, and beſeech the author of love to bleſs the rites be 


E hes ordained, r 

; of our travſicnt condition, and a reſignation to. his will, 

c which only can regulate our minds to a ſteady endeavour 
2 to pleaſe him, and each other. 

1 am, for ever, your faithful ſervant, 


mf obedient bumble ſervant. | 
= Be Ws, PW be writ the following letter, as agree 
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41 WILL mot trouble you with more letters at this time, 
but if you ſaw the poor withered hand which ſends you theſe 
minutes, I am ſure you will ſmile to think that there is one 
ewho is ſo gallant as to ſpeak of it ſtill as ſowelcome a pre- 
ent, after forty — * on of the womun whom he 
avrites to, 


Madam, Fane 22, 1711. 
I HEARTILY beg your pardon for my omiſſion to 
write yeſterday. It was no failure of my tender re- 
gard for you; but having been very much perplexed in 
my thoughts on the ſubjects of my laſt, made me to de- 
termine to ſuſpend ſpeaking of it ull 1 came myſelf. But, 
my lovely creature, know it is not in the power of age, 
of misfortune, or any other accident which hangs over 
"lion life, to take from me the pleaſing eſteem I have 
for you, or the memory of the bright figure you appear- 
ed in when you gave your hand and heart to, 


adam, your muſt grateful buband, 
T I Bt - obedient ſervant. | 


„ ian ee 
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N 

a vn eff vivere, ſed valere, vita. MART. epig; . 1 6. 5 
4 To a is net to live; but to * n. 

= 

d T is an ä thing 3 men expect of their ac- 

at quaintance: they are ever complaining that they are 


de out of order, or diſpleaſed, or they know not how, and 
ay are ſo far from letting that be a reaſon for retiring to their 
ny own homes, that they make it their argument for coming 
in into company. What has any body to do with accounts 


Lt of a man is being indiſpoſed but his phyſician { If a man la- 
pe ments in company, where the reſt are in humour enough 
ne to enjoy themlelves, he ſhould not take it ill if a ſervant is: 
ill, ordered to preſent him with a porringer of caudle or poſſeti- 


drink, by way of admonition that he go home to bed. 
That part of life which we ordinarily underſtand by the 
word convcrlation, 1 is an 8 to che lociable you of 


* 
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our make; and ſhould incline us to bring our proportion of 
good-will or good-humour among the friends we meet 
with, and not to trouble them with relations which muſt 
of neceffity oblige them to a real or feigned affliftion. 
Cares, diſtreſſes, diſeaſes, uneaſmeſſes, and diſlikes of our 
own, are by no means to be obtruded upon our friends: 
If we would conſider how little of this viciſſitude of motion 
and reſt, which we call life, is ſpent with ſatisfuction, we 
ſhould be more tender of our friends, than to bring them 
title forrows which do not belong to them. There is no 
real life, but chearful life; therefore valetudinarians ſhould 
be ſworn before they enter into company, not to ſay aword 
of themſelves till the meeting breaks up. It is not here 
pretended, that we ſhould be always ſitting with chaplets 
of flowers round our heads, or be crowned - with roſes, in 
ander to make our entertainment agreeable to- us; but if 
(as it is uſually obſerved} they who reſolve to be merry, 
leldom are fo; it will be much more unlikely for us to be 
_ well-pleaſed, if they are admitted who are always com- 
plaining they are fad. Whatever we do we ſhould keep 
up che chearfulneſs of our ſpirits, and never let them fink 
below an inclination at leaft to be well-pleaſed: the way 
to this, is to keep our bodies in exerciic,.our minds at eaſe. 
That infipid ſtate wherein neither are in vigour, is not to 
be accounted any part of our portion of being. When we 
age in the ſatisfaction of ſame innocent pleaſure, or purſuit 
of ſome laudable detign, we are in the poſſeſſion of life, of 
human lite. Fortune will give us dilappointments enough, 
and nature is attended with infirmities enough, without. 
our adding to the unhappy ſide of our account by our ideen 
or ill-humour. Poor Cortilus, among fo many real evils, 
à chronical diſtemper and a narrow fortune, is never heard 
to complain: that equal ſpirit of his, which any man may 
have, that, Hke him, will conquer pride, vanity and at- 
fectation, and follow nature, is not to be broken, becauſe 
it has no points to centend for. To be anxious for no- 
thing but what nature demands as neceffary, if it is not 
the way to an eſtate, is the way to what men aim at by 
getting an eſtate, This temper will preſerve heabh in the 
body, as well as tranquillity in the mind. Cottilus ſecs b 
the world in an hurry, with the ſame ſcorn that a ſober 1 
perion ices a man drunk. Had he been cantented with what te 


he 
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he ought to have been, how could, ſays he, ſuch a one have 
met with ſuch a diſappointment ? If another had valued his 
miſtreſs for what he ought to have loved her, he had not 
been in her power: if her virtue had had a part of his paſ- 
ſton, her Jevity had been his cure; ſhe could not then have 
been falic and amiable at the ſame time. 5 
SINCE we cannot promiſe ourſelves conſtant health, let 
us endeavour at ſuch a temper as may be our beſt ſypport 
in the decay of it. Uranius has arrived at that compoſure 
of ſoul, and wrought himſelf up to ſuch a negleR of eve- 
ry thing with which the generality of mankind is enchant-. 
ed, that nothing but acute pains can give him diſturbance, 
and apainſt theſe too he will tell his intimate friends he 
has a ſecret which gives him preſent calc. Uranius is fo- 
thoroughly perſuaded of another life, and cudeavours fo. 
ſacerely to ſecure an intereſt in it, that he looks upon pain. 
hut as a quickning of his pace to an home, where he ſhall 
be beiter provided-for than in his preſent apartment. In-- 
ſtead of the melancholy views which others are apt to give 
them-elves, he will tell. you that he has forgot he is mor- 
tal, nor will he think of himſelf as ſuch. He thinks at the 
time of his birth be entered into an eternal being; and the- 
ſhort article of death he will no: allow an interruption of- 
life; fince that moment is. not of halt the duration as is his 


: 

5 ordinary ſleep. Thus is his being one uniform and con- 
: ſiſtent ſeries of chearfub diverſions and moderate cares, . 
| without fear or hope of futurity. Health to him is more 

: than pleaſure to another man, and ſickneſs leis affecting to- 
t. him. than indiſpoſition is to others. . 
1 Ius confets, if one does not regard life after this 
N manner, none but idiots can paſs it away with any toler= _ 
d able patience. Take a ſine lady who is of a delicate frame, 
y aud you may obſerve from the hour ſhe riſes a certain weari- 
t- ness of all that paſſes about her. I know more than one 
ſe who is much too nice to be quite alive. They are ſick 
Je of :luch. ſtrange frightful. people that they meet; one is 1o.. 
nt aukward, and another fo diſagreeable, that it looks like a 


72 penance to breathe the ſame air with them. You ſee this 
he is ſe, very; true, that a great part of ceremony and good- 
es breeding among the ladies turns upon their uncalineſs ; and 
I'll undertake, if the howd'ye ſervants of our women were. 
to make a weekly bill of ſickneſs, as the pariſh-clerks 2 
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of mortality, you would not find in an account of ſeven 
days, one in thirty that was not downright ſick or indiſ- 

poſed, or but a very little better than ſhe was, and fo forth. 
It is certain that to enjoy life and health as a conſtant 
_ feaſt, we ſhould not think pleaſure neceffary ; but, if pol- 
fible to arrive at an equality of mind. It is as mean to be 
overjoyed upon occaſions of good-fortune, as to be deject- 
ed in circumſtances of diſtreſs. Laughter in one condi- 
tion, is as unmanly as weeping in the other. We ſhould 
not form our minds to expect tranſport on every occaſion, 
but know how to make enjoyment to be out of pain. Am- 
bition, envy, vagrant deſire, or impertinent mirth will take 
up our minds, without we can poſſeſs ourſelves in that 
ſobriety of heart which is above all pleaſures, and can be 


felt much better than deſcribed. But the ready way, I be= 
Deve, to the right enjoyment of life, is by a proſpect to-: 


wards another to have but a very mean opinion of it. A 
great author of our time has ſet this in an excellent light, 
when with a philoſophic pity of human life, he ſpoke of 
it in his Theory of the earth in the following manner. 


FOR abba is this life but a circulation of little nean 


action, We lye down and riſe again, dreſs and unareſs, 
feed and wax hungry, work cr play, and ure weary, and 

en aue lye down again, and the circle returns. We ſpend 
#he day in trifles, and when the night comes aue thr ow our- 


ſelves into the bed of fully, amongſt dreams and broken 
thoughts and wild imaginations. Our neaſon Hes afleep by 


us, and we are for the time as arrant brutes as thoſe that 
ſleep in the ſtalls or in the field. Are not the capacities of 
man higher than theſe ? and ought not his ambition and ex- 
pectations to be greater? Let us be adventurers for ano- 
ther world: it is at leaſt a fair and noble chance; and 
Mere ir nothing in this worth our thoughts or gur paſſions. 
ue. ſhould be diſappointed, we are till no worſe than 
te reſt of our ſellow-mortals ; and if we ſucceed in cur 
expectatious, we are eternally happy... e 
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rin quam elegans formarum ſpect᷑ator fem. 
— e TER. Eun. act. 3. ſc. 5. 


ou ſhatl ſee how nice a judge of beauty I am. 


EAUTY has been the delight and torment of the 

world ever ſince it began. The philoſophers have 
felt its influence ſo ſenſibly, that almoſt every one of them 
has left us ſome faying or other, which intimated that he 
too well knew the power of it. One has told us, that a 


graceful perſon is a more powerful 2 | ion than 
the beſt letter that can be writ in your favour. Another de- 
fires the poſſeſſor of it to conſider it is a mere gift of nature, 
and not any perfection of his own. A third calls it a ſhort- 
lived tyranny; a fourth, a ſilent fraud, becauſe it impoſes. 
upon us without the help of language; but I think Car- 
neades ſpoke as much like a philoſopher as any of them, 
| tho' more like a lover, when he called it royalty without 
force. It is not indeed to be denied, that there is ſome- 
thing irreſiſtible in a beauteous form; the moſt ſevere will 
not pretend, that they do not feel an immediate prepoſ- 
ſeſſion in favour of the handſom. No one denies them the 
_ privilege of being firſt heard, and being regarded before 


_ ethers in matters of ordinary conſideration. At the fame N 


time the handſom ſhould conſider that it is a poſſeſſion, as 
it were, foreign to them. No one can give it himſelf, or 


ſerve it when they have it. Yet ſo it is, that people can | 


bear any quality in the world better than beauty. It is the 
conſolation of all who are naturally too much affected with. 


| the force of it, that a little attention, if a man can attend 


with judgment, will cure them. Handſom people uſually 


due 0 fantaſtically pleaſed with themſelves, that if they o 


not kill at firſt fight, as the phraſe is, a ſecond interview 

_ dilarms them, of all their power. But I ſhall make this 
paper rather a warning-piece to give notice where the danger 
is, than to propoſe inſtructions how to avoid it when yon 
have fallen in the way of it. Handſom men ſhall . : 
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ſubjects of another chapter, the women ſhall take up the 


preſent diſcourſe. | . 
AMARYLLIS, who has been in town but one win- 
ter, is extremely improved with the arts of good-breeding, 


without leaving nature. She has not loſt the native ſun- 


phcity of her alpe&, to ſubſtitute, that patience of being 
tared at, which is the uſual triumph and diſtinction of a 


town lady. In public aſſemblies you meet her carelets eye | 


diverting itſelf with the objects around her, inſenſible that 
ſhe herſelf is one of the brighteſt in the place. 
_. DULCTSSA is quite of another make, ſhe is almoſt 


a beauty by nature, but more than one by art. If it were 


poſſible for her to let her fan or any limb about her reſt, 
ſhe would do ſome part of the execution ſhe meditates; 


but tho! ſhe deſigns herſelf a prey, ſhe will not ſtay to be 
taken. No painter can pive you words for the different 
aſpects of Du/ciffa in half a moment, wherever ſhe appears; 


fo litile does ſhe accompliſh what ſhe takes ſo much pains 
for, to be gay and careleſs. "in 


MERASB is attended with all the charms of woman 
and accompliſhments of man. It is not to be doubted but 

| ſhe has a great deal of wit, if ſhe were not ſuch a beauty; 
and ſhe would have more beauty had ſhe not ſo much wit. 


Affectation prevents her excellencies from walking toge- 
ther. If ſhe has a mind to ſpeak ſuch a thing, it muſt be 


done with ſuch an air of her body; and if ſhe has an in- 


clination to look very careleſs, there is ſuch a ſmart thing 
| tobe faid at the ſame time, that the deſign of being admir- 
ed deſtroys itſelf. Thus the unhappy Merab, tho' a wit 


and beauty, is allowed to be neither, becauſe ſhe will al- 


ways be both. : 


ALBACINDA has the {kill as well 2» power of 
pleaſing. Her form is majeſtic, but her aſpe& humble. 
All good men ſhould beware of the deſtroyer. She will 


| fpeak to you like your ſiſter till ſhe has you ſure; but is 


| the moſt vexatious of tyrants when you are ſo. Her fami- 


_ Harity of behaviour, hex indifferent queſtions, and gene- 


ral converſation, make the filly part of her votaries full of 
hopes, while the wiſe fly from her power. She well knows 


who converſe with her, and therefore knows ſhe does hot 


leſſen 


-- 
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leſſen herſelf by familiarity, but gains occaſions of admira- 
tion, by ſeeming ignorance of her perfections. 
 EUDOSTI/ adds to the height of her ſtature a nobili- 


ty of ſpirit which ſtill diſtinguiſhes her above the reſt of 


her ſex. Beauty in others is lovely, in others agreeable, 


inothers attractive; but in Eudęſia it is commanding Aove 


towards Eudgſia is a ſentiment like the love of glory. The 


| lovers of other women are ſoftened into fondneſs, the ad- 5 


mirers of Eudgſia exalted into ambition. 

EUCRAT 1A preſents herſelf to the imagination with 
a more kindly pleaſure, and as ſhe is a woman, her pra ſe 
is wholly feminine. If we were to form an image of dig- 


nit y in a man, we ſhould give kim wiſdom and valour, as 


being eſſential to the character of manhood. In like man- 
ner, if you deſcribe a right woman in a laudable ſenſe, ſhe 
ſhould have gentle ſoftneſs, tender fear, and all thoſe parts 


of life, which diſtinguiſh her from the othcr ſex; with 


ſome ſubordination wy it, but ſuch an inferiofity that makes 


her ſtill more lovely. Eucratzia is that creature; ſhe is all 


over woman, kindneſs is all her art, and beauty all her 
arms. Her look, her voice, her geſture, and whole be- 


haviour is truly feminine. A goodneſs mixed with fear, 


gives a tincture to all her behaviour. It would be favape 
to offend her, and cruelty to ule art to gain her, Others 
are beautiful, but E ucratia, thou art beauty! 
OMNAMANTE is made for deceit ; ſhe has an a- 
ſpe& as innocent as the famed Lucrece, but a mind as wild 
as the more famed Cleopatra. Her face ſpeaks a veſtal, 
but her heart a Meſſalina. Who that beheld Oumaman- | 
tę's negligent unoblerving air, would believe that ſhe hid 
under that regardleſs manner the witty proſtitute, the ra- 
pacious wench, the prodipal courtezan-? She can, when 
ſhe pleaſes, adorn thoſe eyes with tears like an infant that 
is chid! ſhe can caſt down that pretty face in confuſion, 
while you rage with jealouſy, and ſtorm at her perfidioul- 
nels ; ſhe can wipe her eyes, tremble and look trighted, 
till you think yourſelf a brute for your rage, own your- 
ſelf an offender, beg pardon, and make her new preſents. 
Bur I go too far in reporting only the dangers in be- 
bolding' the beauteous, which I deſign for the inſtruction 
of the fair as, well as their beholders; and ſhall end this 
Roy with mentioning what I thought u Was s well enough 
aid 
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id of an ancient ſage to a beautiful youth, whom he aw 
admiring his own — in braſs. What, ſaid the philo- 
ſopher, could that image of yours ſay for itſelf if it could 


ſpeak? it might ſay, (anſwered the youth) That it is very 


beautiful. And are not you aſhamed, replied the Cyzic, 


o value yourſelf upon that only of which a piece of braſs - 


capable? 
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Stultitiam patiuntur ape Os 
Honk. Ep. 18. I. 1. v. 29. 


Their folly pleads the privilege of wealth. 


F the following enormities are not amended upon the 
firſt mention, I deſire further notice from my correſpon- 


dents. 


| Mx. SPECTAT on, | | 
© JF AM obliged to you for your diſcourſe the other day 


upon frivolous diſputants, who with great warmth, 


© andenumeration of many circumſtances and authoritics, 
undertake to prove matters which no body living denics. 
You cannot employ yourſelf more uſefully than in ad- 
juſting the laws of diſputation in coffee-houſes and acci- 
dental companies, as well as in more formal debates. A- 
mong many other things which your own experience 
muſt ſuggeſt to you, it will be very obliging if you pleaſe 
to take notice of wagerers. I will not here repeat what 
Hudibras ſays of ſuch diſputants, which is fo true, that 
it is almoſt proverbial ; but ſhall only acquaint you with 
a ſet of young fellows of the inns of court, whole fathers 
| have provided for them fo plentifully, that they need not 
be very anxious to get law into their heads for the ſervice 
of their country at the bar; but are thoſe who are ſcat 
las the phraſe of parents is) to the Temple to know how 
to keep their own. One of theſe gentlemen is very loud 
and captious at a coffee-houſe which I frequent, and be- 
ing in his nature troubled with an humour of contradic- 
tion, though withal exceſſive ignorant, he has found 2 
= | = | = | "= Way 
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way to indulge this temper, go on in idleneſs and igno- 
rance, and yet {till give hiimelf the air of a very Icarred 
and knowing man, by the ſtrength of his pocket. The 


misfortune of the thing Ts, I have, as it happens ſometimes, 


a greater ſtock of learning than of money. The gentle- 


man 1 am 2 of takes advantage of the narrow - 


nels of my circumſtances in ſuch a manner, that he has 
read ail that I can pretend to, and runs me down with 
ſuch a poſuive air, and with ſuch powerful arguments, 
that from a very learned perfon I am thought a mere pre- 
tender. Not long ago I was relating that I had read ſuch 
a paſſage in Tacitus, up ftarts my young N in z 
full company, and leer g out his purſe offered to lay me 
ten guimeas, to be ſtaked immediately in that gentleman's 
hands, (pointing to one ſmoking at another table) that E 

was utterly miſtaken. I was dumb for want of ten gui- 


neas; he went on unmercifully to triumph over my igno- 
rance how to take him up, and told the whole room he _ 
had read Tacitus twenty times over, and ſuch a remark- 


able incident as that could not eſcape him. He has at this 
time three confiderable wagers depending between him 


and ſome of his companions, who are rich enough to hold 
an argument with him. He has five guineas upon quo» = 


ſtions in geography, two that the Je of Wight is a pen- 


inſula, and three guineas to one that the world is round. 


We have a gentleman comes to our coffee-houſe, who 
deals mightily in antique ſcandal ; my diſputant has laid 


him twenty pieces upon a point of hiſtory, to wit, that 


Ceſar never lay with Cato's ſiſter, as is ſcandalouſly re- 
ported by ſome people. _ : 

© THERE are ſeveral of this fort of fellows in town, whe 
wager themſelves into ſtateſmen, hiſtorians, geographers, 


mathematicians, and every other art, when the perſons 
with whom they talk have not wealth equal to thcir lear- 


ning. I beg of you to prevent, in theſc youngſters, this 
compendious way to wildom, which cofts other people | 


ſo much time and pains, and you will oblige 


Tour humble ſervant. 


Vorl. II. 5 e. 
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| Coffeehouſe near the 
Mx. SPECTATOR, Temple, Aug. 12, 1711. 
| ERE's a young gentleman that ſings opera- tunes 
1 or whiſtles in a full houſe, Pray let him know 
that he has no right to act here as if he were in an empty 
room. Be pleaſed to divide the ſpaces of a public room, 
and certify whiſtlers, fingers and common orators, that 
are heard further than their portion of the room comes 
to, that the law is open, and that there is an equity which 
will relieve us from ſuch as interrupt us in our lawful. diſ- 
courſe, as much as againſt ſuch as ſtop us an the road. I 
take theſe perſons, Mr. SrEcTaToOR, to be ſuch treſ- 
paſſers as the officer in your ſtage-coach,-and am of the 
fame ſentiment with counſellor Ephraim. It is true the 
young man is rich, and, as the vulgar ſay, needs not care 


for any body ; but ſure that is no authority for him to go 
whiltle where he pleaſes. 355 


, 
Teur moſt humble ſervant. 


. P. S. 1 HAVE chambers in the Temple, and here are 


© ſtudents that learn upon the hautboy; pray deſire the 
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benchers, that all lawiers who are proficients in wind- 
5 x muſic may lodge to the Thames. | | 1 


Mx. SPECTATOR, I 5 
* are a company of young women who paſs our 


time very much together, and obliged by the mer- 


cenary humour of the men to be as mercinarily inclined 
as they are. There viſits among us an old batchelor whom 


each of us had a mind to. The fellow is rich, and knows 
he may have any of us, therefore is particular to none, 
but exceſſively ill-bred. His pleaſantry conſiſts in romp- 


ing, he ſnatches kiſſes by ſurpriſe, puts his hand in our 


necks, tears our fans, robs us of ribbons, forces letters 


out of our hands, looks into any of our papers, and a 


thouſand other rudeneſſes. Now what III deſire of you 


is to acquaint him, by printing this, that if he does not 
© marry one of us very ſuddenly, we have all agreed, the 
next time be pretends to be merry, to aftrout him, aud 


ule 


1 : 
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* uſe him like a clown as he is. In the name of the ſiſter- 
hood I take my leave of you, and am, as they all are, 

Your conſtant reader and well-wiſher, 


Ms. SpECTATOR, 
J AND ſeveral others of your female readers, have eon 


formed ourſelves to your rules, even to our very 


© dreſs. There is not one of us but has reduced our out- 


ward petticoat to its antient ſizable circumference, tho” 
indeed we retain ſtill a quilted one underneath ; which 
makes us not altogether unconformable to the faſhion ; 5 
but it is on condition, MR. SpECTATOR extends not his 
cenſure ſo far. But we find you men ſecretly approve our 
practice, by imitating our pyramidical form. The ſkirt 
of your faſhionable coats forms as large a circumference 
as Our petticoats; as theſe are ſet out with whalebone, 
ſo are thoſe with wire, to increaſe and ſuſtain the bunch 
of fold that hangs down on each fide; and the hat, 1 
perceive, is decreaſed in juſt proportion to our bead- 
dreſſes. Me make a regular figure, but Idefy your ma- 
thematies to give name to the form you appear in. Your 
architecture is mere Gothic, and betrays a worle genius 
than ours; therefore if you are partial to your own ſex, 
oh ſhall be les than 1 am now = 
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| All great men are in ſome depree 20 red. 
W E know the higheſt pleaſure our PL are ks 


of enjoying with compoſure, when we read ſublime 
thoughts communicated to us by men of great genius and 
eloquence. Such is the entertainment we meet with in the 
philoſophic parts of Cicero's writings. Truth and good 
ſenſe have there ſo charming a dreſs, that they could hard- 


ly be more —_— repreſented with the addition of po- 
: V2 


etical 
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etical fiction and the power of numbers. This ancient au- 


thor, and a modern one, have fallen into my hands with- 
In theſe few days ; and the impreſſions they have left up- 
on me have at the preſent quite ſpoiled me for a merry 
fellow. The modern is that admirable writer, the author 
of the Theory of the earth. The ſubjects with which I have 
lately been entertained in them both bear a near affinity; 
they are upon inquiries into hereafter, and the thoughts of 
Ide latter ſeem to me to be raiſed above thoſe of the former 
in proportion to his advantages of ſcripture and revelation, 
If I had a mind to it, I could not at preſent talk of any 
_ thinp elle; therefore 1 fflall tranſlate a. paſſage in the one, 
and tranſcribe a ph out of the other, for the ſpecu- 

lation of this day. Cicero tells us, that Plato reports Sa- 
Crates, upon receiving his ſentence, to have pokes to his 
Judges in the following manner. 


© I HAvE great hopes, oh my judpes, that it is ink 


y to my advantage that I am ſent to death : for it muſt 
_ © of neceſſity be, that one of theſe two things muſt be the 
conſequence. Death muſt take away all theſe ſenſes, or 
| : convey me to another life. If all ſenſe is to be taken a- 
way, and death is no more than that profound flcep with- 
out dreams, in which we are ſometimes buried, oh hea- 
vens! how deſirable is it to die? how. many days do. we 
know in life preferable to ſich a ſtate ? But if it be true 
that death is but a paſſage to places which they who liv- 
ed before us do now inhabit, how much {till happier is 
it to go from thoſe who call themſelves judges, to appear 
before thoſe that really are ſuch; before 5 nos, Rhada- 
manthus, acus, and Triptolemus, and to meet men who 
have lived with juſtice and truth? Is this, do you think, 
no happy journey ? Do you think it nothing to ſp 


indeed, ſuffer many deaths, to enjoy theſe things. With 
what particular delight ſhould I talk to Palamedes, J. 
Jax, and others, who like me have ſuffered” by the igi- 
quity of their judges. I ſhould examine the wiſdom. of 
that great prince, who carried ſuch mighty forces againſt 
Troy; and argue with Uhes and S7/phus, upon difficult 
points, as I have in converſation here, without being in 
danger of being condemned. But let not thoſe among 
Tou who have pronounced me an innocem man be _— 
1 
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with Orpheus, Muſzus, Homer, and Hejicd ? I would, 
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of death. No harm can arrive at a good man whether 
dead or living; his affairs are always under the directi- 
on of the gods; nor will I believe the fate which is al- 
* Jotted to me myſelf this day to have arrived by chance: 
nor have I ought to ſay either againſt my judges or ac- 
_ © euſers, but that they thought they did me an injury.---- 
But I detain you too long, it is time that I retire to death, 
and you to your affairs of life; which of us has the bet- 
ter is known to the gods, but to no mortal man.“ 5 
Tux divine Socrates is here repreſented in a figure wor- 
thy his great wiſdom and philoſophy, worthy the great- 
eſt mere man that ever breathed. But the modern diſcourſe 
is written upon a ſubject no leſs than the diſſolution of na- 
ture itſelf, Oh hew glorious is the old age of that great 
man, who has ſpent his time in ſuch contemplations as ha3 
made this being, what only it ſhould be, an education for 
heaven'! He has, according to the lights of reaion and re- 
velation, which ſeemed to him cleareſt, traced the ſteps of 
Omnipotence : he has, with a celeſtial*ambition, as far as 
it is conſiſtent with humility and devotion, examined the 
ways of Providence, from the creation to the diſſolution of 
the viſible world. How pleaſing muſt have been the ſpe- 
eulation to obſerve nature and providence move together, 
the phyſical and moral world march the fame pace; to ob- 
ſerve paradiſe and eternal ſpring the ſeat of innocence, 
troubled ſeaſons and angry ſkies the portion of wickedneſs. 
and vice. When this admirable author has reviewed all . 
that has paſt, or is to come, which relates to the habitable . 
world, and run through the whole fate of it, how could 
a guardian angel, that had attended it through all its cour- 
ſes or changes, ſpeak more emphatically at the end of his 
charge, than does our author when he makes, as it were, 
a funcral oration over this globe, looking to the point where 
it oace Rood ?- as „ 

© LET us only, if you pleaſe, to take leave of this ſub- 
ject, reflect upon this occaſion on the vanity and tranſient 
glory of this habitable world. How by the force of one 


- Ld * 


nature, all the works of art, all the labours of men, are 
* reduced to nothing. All that we admired ard adored be- 
fore as great and magnificent, is obliterated or vaniſhed ; 
and another form and face of things, j lain, ſynple, and 
5 Ss © 1 * every 


clement breaking looſe upon the reſt, all the vanities of _ 
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every where the ſame, overſpreads the whole earth. 
Where are now the great empires of the world, and ther 
great imperial sities ? Their pillars, trophies and monu- 
ments of glory? Shew me. wbere they ſtood, read the 
inſcription, tell.me the victor's name. What remains, 
what impreſſions, what difference, or diſtinction, do you 


ſee in this. maſs of fire ?: Rome itſelf, eternal Rome, the 


great city, the empreſs of the world, whoſe domination. 
and ſuperſtition, ancient and modern, make a great part 
of the hiſtory of this earth, what is become of her now ? 
She laid herd foundations deep, and her palaces were ſtror:g 
and ſumptuous ; She glorified. berſplf. and. lived delica- 
ouſly, and ſaid in her heart, 1 fit a queen, and ſhall ſoe 
no ſorrow But her hour is come, ſhe is wiped away 


from the face of the earth, and buried in everlaſting o- 


blivion. But it is not cities only, and works of mens 
hands, but the everlaſting hills, the mountains and rocks 
of the earth, are melted as wax before the ſun, and their 


place is no where ſound... Here ſtood the Alpes, the loud 


of the earth that covered many cauntries, and reached 


their arms from the ocean to the Black. ſea ; this huge 


maſs of ſtone is ſoftened and diſſolved as a tender cloud 
into rain. Here ſtood the African mountains, and A.- 
las with his top above the clouds; there vas frozen Ca: 
caſus, and Taurus, and Imaus, and the mountains of 4- 


fra ; and yonder towards the north, ſtood the Riphæan 


ills, clothed in ice and ſnow. All theſe are vaniſhed, 
dropt as the ſnow. upon their heads. Great and marti oy 


lous are thy works, juſt and true are tby = thou Ni 
* of ſaints! Hallelujah. | T 
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. the liberty to offer to your conſideration ſome part 
culars on that ſubjett: and what more worthy your ob- 
ſervation than this? a thing ſo public, and of ſo high 
conſequence. It is. indeed wonderful that the frequent 
exerciſe of it ſhould not make the performers of that 
duty more expert in it. This inability, as I conceive, 
procectis from the little care that is taken of their read 
ing, while boys and at ſchool, where, when they are got 
into Latin, they are looked upon. as above Engli/h, the 
reading of which is whelty neglected, or at leaſt read to 
very little purpoſe; without any due obſervations made to 
them of the proper accent and manner of reading; by 
this means they have acquired ſuch ill habits as will nt 
eaſily be removed. The only way that I know of to re- 
medy this, is to propole ſome perſon of great ability that 
way as a pattern for them; example being moſt effectu- 
al to convince the learned, as well as inſtruct the igno- 

„ 5 | . 8 | ; 

© You muſt know, Sir, I have been aconſtant frequent- 
er of the ſervice of the church of Euglaud for above ther 
four years laſt paſt, and till Sunday was ſeven-night ne- 
ver diſcove: ec, to ſo great a.degree, the cxcellency of the 
gommon-prayer, When being at St. James's Garlict 
hill church, I heard the ſervice read ſo diſtinctly, ſo enr- 
phatically, aud ſo fervently, that. it was next to an im- 
poſhbility to be unattentive.. My eyes and my thoughts 
could not wander as uſual, but were confined to my pray- 
ers: I then conſidered I addreſſed myſelf to the Almigit 
ty, and not to a beautiful. face. And when I reflected 
on my former performances ef that duty I found I had 
run it over as a matter of form, in compariſon to the mai 
ner in which 1 then diſcharged it. My mind was read 
ly affected, and fervent wiſhes accompanied my words. 
Lhe confeſſion was read with ſuch a reſigned humility, 
the abſolution with ſuch. a comtortable authority, the 
thank{prvings with ſuch a. religious joy, as made me feel 
thole age chens of the mind in a manner I never did be- 
fore. To remedy. therefore the gritvante above con- 
plained of, J kumbly propole, that this excellent read- 
er, upon the next and every annual aſſembly of the cl-r- 
gy of Zion college, aud all other conventions, ſhould 


_ © xcad prayers before them. Far then thoſe that ave ad 
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© of ſtretching their mouths, and ſpoiling their ſoft voice, 
4 will learn to read with clearneſs, loudneſs, and'firength.. 
© Others that affect a rakiſh negligent air by folding their 
. © arms, and lolling on their book, will be taught a decent 
© behaviour, and comely erection of body. Thoſe that read 
4 ſo faſt as if impatient of their work, may learn to ſpeak. 
4 deliberately. There is another fort of perſons whom I 
_ call Pindaric readers, as being confined to no ſet mea- 
c ſure ;. theſe pronounce five or {1x words with great deli-- 
4 beration, and the five or {5 ſubſequent ones with as great 
c celerity : the firſt part of a ſentence with a very exalted 
© voice, and the latter part with a ſubmiſſive one: ſome- 
times again with one ſort of a tone, and immediately af-- 
£ ter with a very different one. Thele 4 per will learn 
of my admired reader an evenneſs of voice and delivery. 
'< And all who are innocent of theſe affectations, but read 
with ſuch an indifferency as. if they did not underſtand the 
language, may then be informed of the art of reading mo- 
_ © vingly and fervently, how to place the emphaſis, and 
6 give the proper accent to each word, and how to vary 
© the voice according to the nature of the ſentence. There 
is certainly a very great difference between the reading a 


prayer and a gazette, which I beg of you to inform a ſet 


of readers, who affect, forſooth, a certain gemleman-like 
© familiarity of tone, and mend the language as they go 
© on, crying inſtead of pardoneth and abſoldeth, pardons 
© and ab/elves.. Theſe are often pretty claſſical ſcholars, 
Land would think it an unpardonable ſin to read Virgil 
or Martial with ſo little taſte as they do divine ſervice. 
© This indifferency ſeems to me to arile from the endea- 
_ © your of avoiding the imputation of cant, and the falſe no- 
tion of it. It will be proper therefore to trace the origi- 
© nal and ſignification of this word. Cant is, by ſome peo- 
b ple, derived from one Andrew Cant, who, they ſay, was 
a preſbyterian miniſter in ſome illiterate part of Scotland, 
* who by exerciſe and uſe had obtained the faculty, alias 
gift, of talking in the pulpit in ſuch a dialed, that it is 
laid he was underſtood by none but his own congregati- 


Von, and not by all of them. Since maſter Carnt's time, 


c it has been underſtood in a larger ſenſe, and fignifies all. 
| « ſudden cxclamations, whinings, unuſual tones, and in 
Ks, © Loc all praying and preaching, Le the unlearned of the = 
ES | | EY © F 0 ko 
f | 6. pre 
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« preſbyterians. But I hope a proper elevation of voices 


© due emphaſis and accent, are not to come within this 


© deſcription : ſo that our readers may {till be as unlike the 


4 
c 
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preſbyterians as they pleaſe. The diſſenters (I mean ſuch 


as I have heard) do indeed elevate their voices, but it is 
with ſudden jumps from the lower to the higher part of 
them; and that with ſo little ſenſe or {kill, that their e- 
levation and cadence is bawling and muttering. They 
make ule of an emphaſis, but fo improperly, that it is oft- 
en placed on ſome very inſignificant particle, as upon 1, 
or and. Now if thele improprieties have io great an ef- 
fect on the people, as we ſee they have, how great an in- 
fluence would the ſervice of our church, containing the 
beſt prayers that ever were compoſed, and that in terms 
molt affecting, moſt humble, and moſt expreſſive of our 
wants, and depend on the object of our worſhip, diſ- 
poſed in moſt proper order, and void of all confuſton ; 
what influence, I fay, would theſe prayers have, were 
they delivered with a due emphaſis, and appoſite rifing 


and variation of voice, the ſentence concluded with a 


gentle cadence, and, in a word, with ſuch an accent and 
turn of ſpeech as is peculiar to prayer! 
As the matter of worſhip is now managed, in diſſent- 
ing congregations, you find infignificant words and phraſ- 
es raiſed by a lively vehemence ; in our own churches, 


the moſt exalted ſenſe depreciated, by a diſpaſſionate indo- 
lence. I remember to have heard Dr. S— e ſay in his 


pulpit, of the common-prayer, that, at leaſt, it was as 


perfect as any thing of human inſtitution : if the gentle- 
men who err in this kind would pleaſe to recollect the 


many pleaſantries they have read upon thoſe who re- 
cite good things with an il} grace, they would go on to 
think that what in that caſe is only ridiculous, in them- 
ſelves is impious. But leaving this to their own reflexi- | 


ons, I ſhall conclude this trouble with what Cz/ar ſaĩd 


upon the irregularity of tone in one who read before hira, 


© Do you read er. fg! if you ſing, Jou. fing very ill. 
= | „ Tour moſt bumble ſeroant... 7 
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No. 148. Monday, Auguſt 20. 


—Exempia juvat ſpinis e pluribus una. 5 


Better one thorn pluck d out, than all remain. 


| 'Y correſpondents aſſure me that the enormities which 
they lately complained of, and I publiſhed an ac- 
count of, are ſo far from being amended, that new evils a- 

riſe every day to interrupt their converſation, in contempt 

of my reproofs. My friend, who writes from the coffee- 
| Houſe near the Temple, informs me that the gentleman who 
conſtantly ſings a voluntary in ſpite of the whole company, 


was more muſical than ordinary after reading my paper; 


and has not been contented with that, but has danced up 
to the glaſs in the middle of the room, and practiſed minu- 
et ſteps to his own humming. The incorrigible creature has 
| = {till farther, and in the open coffee-houle, with one 
hand extended as leading a lady in it, he has danced both 
French and country-dances, and admoniſhed his ſuppoſed 
ow by ſmiles and nods to hold up her head, and fall 
back, according to the reſpective facings and evolutions of 
the dance. Before this gentleman began this his exerciſe, 
de was pleaſed to clear his throat by coughing and ſpitting 
a full half hour; and as ſoon as he ſtruck up, he appeal- 
ed to an attorney's clerk in the room, whether he hit as he 
ought, Since you from death have ſaved me ? and then aſk- 
ed the young fellow (pointing to a chancery-bill under his 
arm) whether that was an opera ſcore he carried or not : 
Without ſtaying for an anſwer he fell into the exerciſe a- 
bove- mentioned, and practiſed his airs to the full houſe who 
were turned upon him, without the leaſt ſhame or repen- 
tance for his former tranſgreſhons. - 

I aw to the laſt degree at a loſs what to do with this 
young fellow, except I declare him an out-law, and pro- 
nounce it penal for any one to ſpeak to him in the ſaid 


houſe which he frequents, and direct that he be obliged to 
drink his tea and coffee without ſugar, and not _—_ 
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from any perſon whatſoever any thing above mere neceſſa - 


ries. c 


As we in England are a ſober people, and generally in- 


clined rather to a certain baſhfulneſs of behaviour in public, 
it is amazing whence ſome fellows come whom one meets 


with in this town ; they do not at all ſeem to be the growth 
of our iſland ; the 
ſenſe of the obſervation of ochers, are certainly of foreign 
extraction. As for my part, I] am as much ſurpriſed when 
I ſee a talkative Enpli/>mar;, is | ſhould be to fee the Indi- 
an pine growing on one of our quick-ſet hedges. Where 
theſe creatures get ſun enough, to make them ſuch lively 


animals and dull men, is above my philoſophy. 
THERE are another kind of impertinents which a man 
is perplexed with in mixed company, and thoſe are your 


loud ſpeakers: theſe treat mankind as if we were all deaf ; 


they do not expreſs but declare themſelves. Many of theſe | 


are guilty of this outrage out of vanity, becauſe they think 
all they fay is well ; or that they have their own perſons 


in ſuch veneration, that they believe nothing which con- 

cerns them can be inſignificant to any body elſe. For theſe 
peoples fake, I have often lamented that we cannot cloſe 
our ears with as much eaſe as we can our eyes: it is very | 
uneaſy that we muſt neceſſarily be under periecution. Next 
to theſe bawlers, is a troubleſom creature who comes with 


the air of your friend and your intimate, and that is your 


whiſperer. There is one of them at a coffee-houſe which 


I myſelf frequent, who obſerving me to be a man pretty 


well made for ſecrets, gets by me, and with a whiſper tells 

me things which all the town knows. It is no very hard 
matter to gueſs at the ſource of this impertinence, which 
is nothing elſe but a method or mechanic art of being wile. 
You never ſee any frequent in it, whom you can ſuppoſe 


to have any thing in the world to do. Theſe perſons are 
worſe than bawlers, as much as a ſecret enemy is more 


dangerous than a declared one. I wiſh this my coffee-houiæ 


friend would take this for an intimation, that I have not 


heard one word he has told me for thele ſeveral years; 
whereas he now thinks me the moſt truſty repoſitory of Lis 
ſecrets. The whiſperers have a pleaſant way of ending tle 
cloſe converſation, with faying aloud, Do noi you think ſo ? 
Then whiſper again, and then aloud, but you know hat 


3 ferſeng 
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pert, the talkative, all ſuch as have no 
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perſon; then whiſper again. The thing would be well 
enough, if they whiſpered to keep the folly of what they 
ſay among friends; but alas, they do it to preſerve the im- 
portance of their thoughts. I am ſure 1 could name you 
more than one perſon whom no man living ever heard talk 


upon any ſubject in nature, or ever {aw in his whole life 
with a book in his hand, that, I know not how, can whiſ- 
per ſomething like knowledge of what has and does paſs in 


the world; which you would think he learned from ſome 
familiar ſpirit that did not think him worthy to feceive the 
whole ſtory. But in truth whilſperers deal only in half ac- 
counts of what they entertain you with. A great help to 


| their diſcourſe is, © That the town ſays, and people begin 


© to talk very freely, and they had it from perſons too con- 
fiderable to be named what they will tell you when things 
are riper.” My friend has winked upon me any day ſince 
J came to town laſt, and has communicated to me a ſecret, 
that he deſigned in a very ſhort time to tell me as a ſecret ; 
but I ſhall know what he means, he now aſſures me, in 
leſs than a fortnight's time. 


Bur] muſt not omit the dearer part of maukind, I mean 


the Jadics, to take up a whole paper upon grievances which 
concern the men only; but ſhall humbly propoſe, that we 
change fools for an experiment only. A certain ſet of la- 
dies complain they are frequently perplexed with a viſitant, 
who affe&s to be wiſer than they are; which character he 
hopes to preſerve by an obſtinate gravity, and great guard 
_ againſt diſcovering his opinion upon any occaſion whatſo- 
ever. A painful filence has hitherto gained him no farther 
advantage, than that as he might, it he had behaved him- 
ſelf with freedom, been excepicd againſt but as to this and 
that particular, he now offends in the whole. To relieve 
theſe ladies, my good friends and correſpondents, I ſhall 
exchange my dancing outlaw for their dumb viſitant, and 
aſſign the filent gentleman all the hunts of the dancer: in 
order to which, 1 have ſept them by the penny - poſt the 


| following letters for their conduct in their new converia- 


tions. 
S FR 


Have, you may be 1 heard of your ar irregularie 


p l without regard to my obſervations aſk you. Fg? 


 ” KX a a a 


© welcome for being ſo. 


= io 
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© ſhall not treat you with ſo much rigour as you deſerve» 


* If you will give yourſelf the trouble to repair to the place 
© mentioned in the poſtſcript to this letter at ſeven this e- 


© vening, you will be conducted into a ſpacious room well 


* lighted, where there are ladies and muſic. You will {ce 


© a young lady laughing next the window to the ſtreet ; 


© you may take her out, for ſhe loves you as well as ſhe does 
any man, though ſhe never ſaw you before. She never 
thought in her life, any more than yourſelf, She will 
not be ſurpriſed when you accoſt her, nor concerned 
when you leave her. Haſten from a place where you 
are laughed at, to one where you will be admired. You 
are of no conſequence, therefore go where you will be 


A 


Your moſt bumble ſervant. 


c 1 HE ladies whom you viſit, think a wiſe man the 
* moſt impertinent creature living, therefore you 
cannot be offended that they are diſpleaſed with you. 
© Why will you take pains to appear wiſe, where you would 
not be the more eſteemed for being really ſo ? Come to 
© us; forget the giglers ; and let your inclination go along 
with you whether you ſpeak or are filent ; and let all 


* ſuch women as are in a clan or ſiſterhood, go their own 


' way; there is no room for you in that company who are | 
6 of the common taſte of the ſex. CME . N 


For women born to be control d 
Stop to the forward and the bold ; 
Afect the haughty, and the proud, _ 
The gay, the frolic, and the loud. 


a 
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No. 149. Tueſday, Auguſt 21. 
Cui i in manu fit quem oe — velit, 


Quem. ſapere, quem ſanari, quem in morbum inj ici, 
uem contra * 3 accecſiri, 2 expeti. 


il. apud Tull. 


Who has it in ber power to make any man mad, or in his 
Senſes ; fick, or in health : and who can chooſe the ob- 
Jed 25 ber ow at * 


TY flowing letter and my anſwer ſhal take up the 


| Ms. 1 

An the young widow of a country tleman who 

{1 has Le me c entire miſtreſs of a e eee which 

= to as an equivalent for the difference in our 
TY - In theſe circumſtances it is not extraordinary to 
5 1 have a croud of admirers ; whigh I have abridged in my 
© own thoughts, and reduced to a couple of candidates on- 
« 4 both young, and neither of them diſagreeable in their 

; according to the common way of computing, in 

_ © one the eſtate more than deſerves my fortune, in the other 
© my fortune more than deſerves the eſtate. When I con- 

© ſider the firſt, I own I am fo far a woman I cannot avoid 

< being delighted with the thoughts of living great ; but 
then he ſeemsto receive ſuch gn: of orgs Fam the it 
knowledge of what he has, he looks as if he was going to 
© confer an obligation on me; and the readineſs he accoſts it 
me with, makes me jealous I am only hearing a repetiti- 


r 1 


"0 on of the ſame thi ho bas Bid eos ina tredaen be: a 
fore. When I conſider the other, I ſee myſelf approach- IM * 
© ed with fo much — and reipect, and ſuch a doubt 4 
of bimſelf as betrays, methinks, an affection within, and th 
n belief at the ſame time that he himſelf would be the on- _ 


1 © ly gainer by my conſent. What an unexceptionable hus- 
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+ ſible, I beg to be concluded by your opinion; it is ab- 
« ſolutely in your power to diſpoſe of a 
| | Tour moſt obedient ſervant, 
| | Sylvia. 
MADAM, © | 4 | 
4 OU do me great honour in your application to me an 
a this important occaſion; I ſhall therefore talk to you 
with the-tenderneſs of a father, in gratitude for your giv- 
ing me the authority of one. You do not ſeem to make 
any great diſtinction between theſe gentlemen as to their 
perſons; the whole queſtion lyes upon their circumſtances 
and behaviour: if the one is leſs reſpectful becauſe he is 
rich, and the other more obſequious becauſe he is not ſo, 
they are in that point moved by the ſame principle, the 
conſideration of fortune, and you muſt place them in cach 
others circumſtances, before you can judge of their incli- 
nation. To avoid confuſion in diſcuſſing this point, I will 
call the richer man Strephon, and the other Florio. If ou 
4 believe Florio with Strephor's eſtate would behave himſelf 
as he does now, Florio is certainly your man; but if you 
* dirk Srrephon, were he in Flerio's condition, would be 
as obſequious as Florio is now. you ought, for your own _ 
lake, to chuſe Strephdh ; for where the men are qual, 
mere is no doubt riches ought to be a reaſon for preference. 


* After this manner, my dear child, I would have you ab- 
ſtrat them from their circumſtances; for you are to take 


it for granted, that he who is very humble only becaule 
oe he is poor, is the very fame man in nature with him who 
” — , nk 
b WHEN you have gone thus far, as to conſider the figure 
nc bey make towards you; you will pleaſe, my dear, nexkt 
Bt to confider the appearance you make towards them. If 
. they are men of diſcerning, they can obſerve the motives 
un” of your heart; and Florio can fee when he is diſregarded 
be⸗ only upon account of fortune, which makes you to him a: 
mercenary creature: and you are ſtill the fame thing to 
Strephon, in taking him for his wealth only : you are 
therefore to conſider whether you had rather oblige, than 


receive an oblipati« 


Tae marriage - life is always an inſipid, a vexations, or 
an happy condition, The firſt is, when two people of no 
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| — taſte for themſelves meet together, upon ſuch a 
ement as has been thought reaſonable by parents and 
conveyancers, from an exact valuation of the land and caſh 
of both parties: in this caſe the young lady's perſon is no 
more regarded, than the houſe and improvements in pur- 
chaſe of an eſtate ; but ſhe goes with her fortune, rather 
than her fortune with her. Theſe make up the croud or 
vulgar of the rich, and fill up the lumber of human race, 
without beneficence towards thoſe below them, or reſpect 
towards thoſe above them ; and lead a deſpicable, indepen- 
dent, and uſeleſs life, without ſenſe of the laws of kind- 
neſs, good-nature, mutual offices, and the elegant fatisfac- 
tions which flow from reaſon and virtue. 5 
Tux vexatious life ariſes from a conjunction of two peo- 
ple of quick taſte and reſentment, put together for reaſons 
well known to their friends, in which eſpecial care is taken 
to avoid (what they think the chief of evils) poverty, and 
_ enſure to them riches, with every evil beſides. Theſe good 
people live in a conſtant conſtraint before company, and too 
familiarity alone ; when they are within obſervation 
they fret at each other's carriage and behaviour; when a- 
lone they revile each other's perſon and conduct: in com- 
pany they are in a purgatory, when only together in an 
Tux happy marriage is, where two perſons meet and 
voluntarily make choice of each other, without principally 
regarding or neglecting the circumſtances of fortune or 
beauty. Theſe may ſtill love in ſpite of adverſity or ſick- 
neſs: the former we may in ſome meaſure defend ourſelves 
from, the other is the portion of our very make. When 
you have a true notion of this ſort of paſſion, your humour 
Of living great will vanith out of your imagination, and 
| you will find love has nothing to do with ſtate. Solitude, 
with the perſon beloved, has a pleaſure, even in a woman's 
mind, beyond ſhow or pomp. You are therefore to con- 
ider which of your lovers will like you beſt undreſſed, 
which will bear with you moſt when out of humour; and 
pour way to this is ta aſk of yourſelf, which of them you 
value moſt for his own fake ; and by that judge which 
gives the greater inſtances of his valuing you for yourſelf 


any. 
EL AFTER 
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AFTER you have expreſſed ſome ſenſe of the humble 


approach of Florio, For a little diſdain at S7rephor's afſur- 
ance in his addreſs, * ou cry out, IM hat an unexceptionable 
q 


husband could I make out of both ! It would therefore, me- 


oP chuſe otherways, there is no hopes your husband 


qualities in one man may very probably purchaſe every 
thing that is adventitious in another.. In plainer terms ; 
he whom you take for his perſonal perfections will ſooner 


marriage to you will never make him ſo ; but marriage to 
you may make Florio as rich as Sr, ephon : therefore to» 


but do not lacrifice certainties to fortune. 
TE | am, 
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No. 1 50. Welneſdey, Abu 22. 


Nil baker infobis paupertas Ae is fe, 
Lan our ridiculos bomines factt,—— 


Want is the ſcorn of « ev'ry y wealthy ” 
Wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule. Day DER. 


A515 I was * in my nb he morning before I 
went laſt into the Sus Len I heard the hawkers, with 


ty nine plagues of an empty purſe. . I had indeed ſome time 
before obſerved, that the orators of Grub/treet had dealt 

very much in 
lame month, The 


Hauer of a — The 2 


thinks, be a good way to determine yourſelf: take him 
| - whom what you like is not transferable to another; for 


I ever have what you liked in his rival; but intrinſic: 


arrive at the pifts of fortune, than he whom you take for 
the fake of his fortune attain to perſonal perfections. If 
Strepbon is not as accompliſhed and agreeable as Florio, 


make a ſure purchaſe, employ fortune upon In 


Ju v. Sat. 3. 152. = 


great vehemence, crying about a paper, entituled, T he nine-- 


+ They have already publiſhed in the 
plagues of matrimony, T he plagues of a 
fongle life, The nineteen pla 'thes of a chambermaid, Tbe 

wes * a TOS: = The 


1 lague. 
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plague of plaguer. The ſucceſs theſe ſeveral plagues met 
with, probably gave occaſion to the above-mentioned poem 
on an empty purſe. However that be, the ſame noiſc, ſo 
frequently repeated under my window, drew me inſenſi- 
bly to think on ſome of thoſe inconveniencies and mortifi- 
cations which uſually attend on poverty, and in ſhort, gave 
birth to the preſent ſpeculation : for after my fancy had 
run over the moſt obvious and common calamities which 
men of mean fortunes are Table to, it deſcended to thoſe 
- Tittle inſults and contempts, which though they may ſeem 

to dwindle into nothing when a man offers todeſcribe them, 
are perhaps in themſelves more cutting and inſupportable 
than the former. Juvenal, with a great deal of humour 
and reaſon, tells us, that nothing bore harder upon a poor 
man in his time, than the continual ridicule which his ha- 

bit and dreſs afforded to the beaus of Rome. | 


Duid quod materiam prebet cauſaſque jocorum 
gy hic idem? a feda et ; = 12 : 
Si toga ſordidula eft, ei ruptd calceus alter 
Pelle patet, vel fi conſuto vulnere craſſum 
 Atque recent linum ofiendit non una cicatrix 
VVV 
Add that the rich have ſtill a gibe in ſtore, : 
And will be monſtrous witty on the poor; 
For the torn ſurtout and the tatter'd veſt, 
The wretch and all his wardrobe are a jeſt; 
The greaſy gown ſully'd with often turning, 
Gives a good hint to ſay the man's in mourning ; 
Or if the ſhoe be ript, or patch is put, b 
He's wounded ! ſee the plaiſter on his foot. DRV DEN. 


It is on this occafion that he afterwards adds the reflexion 


which I have choſen for my motto. 


Fant is the ſcorn of ev'ry wealthy fool, 

And wit in rags is turn d to ridicule. DRYDEN. 
Fr muſt be confeſſed, that few things make a man ap- 
| pear more deſpicable or more prejudice his hearers againſt 
what he is going to offer, than an aukward or pitiful dreſs; 
_ inſomuch that I fancy, had Tully himſelf pronounced one 

of his orations with a blanket about his Houlders, more 


2 


- peaple 
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ople would have laughed at his dreſs than have admired 
2 eloquence. This laſt reflexion made me wonder at a 
ſet of men, who, without being ſubjected to it by the un- 
kindneſs of their fortunes, are contented to draw upon 
tbemſelves the ridicule of the world in this particular: I 
mean ſuch as take it into their heads, that the firſt regular 
| Rep to be a wit is to commence a ſloven. It is certain, 
nothing has ſo much debaſed that, which muſt have been 
otherways ſo great a character; and I know not how to 
account for it, unleſs it may poſlibly be in complaiſance 
to thoſe narrow minds, who can have no notion of the ſame 
perſon's poſſeſſing different accompliſhments ; or that it is 
a. ſort of ſacrifice which ſome men are contented to make 
to calumny, by allowing it to faſten on one part of their 
character, while they are endeavouring to eſtabliſh another. 
Yet however unaccountable this fooliſh cuſtom is, I am a- 
fraid it could plead a long preſcription ; and probably gave 
too much occaſion for the vulgar definition {till remaining 
among us of an heathen philoſopher. So = 
I HAVE ſeen the ſpeech of a Terre-filiur, ſpoken in 
Ling Charles Ws reign ; in which he deſcribes two very 
5 eminent men, who were perhaps the greateſt ſcholars of 
7. their age; and after having mentioned the entire friendſhip 
between them, concludes, that they had but one mind, one 
purſe, one chamber, and one hat. The men of buſineſs 
| were alſo infected with a fort of fingularity little better than 
this. I have beard my father ſay, that a broad-brimmed_. 
bat, ſhort hair, and unfolded handkerchief, were, in his 
time, abſolutely neceſſary to denote a notable man, and 
that he had known two or three, who aſpired to the cha- 
racters of very notable, wear ſhoeſtrings with great ſucceſs. 
To the honour of our preſent age it muſt be allowed, 
- that ſome of our greateſt geniuſes for wit and buſineſs have 
almoſt entirely broke the neck of theſe abſurdities. 
VICTOR, after having diſpatched the moſt important 
affairs of the commonwealth, has appeared at an aſſembly, 
where all the ladies have declared him the genteeleſt man 
in the company; and in Atticus, tho every way one of + 
the greatelt geniuſes the age has produced, one ſees no- 
thing particular in his dreſs or carriage to denote his pre- 


* 
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venture to cock up his hat, and wear a faſhionable wig, 
without being taken for a rake or a fool, 

Tu medium between a fop and a floven is what a man 
of ſenſe would endeavour to keep; yet I remember Mr. 
O:born adviſes his ſon. to appear in his habit rather above 
than below his fortune; and tells him, that he will find 
an handſom ſuit of clothes always procures ſome addition-- 
al reſpect. I have indeed myſelf obſerved that my banker 
ever bows loweſt to me when I wear my full-bottomed wig ;. 
and writes me Mr. or Eſq; accordingly as he ſees me dreſ- 
I SHALL conclude this paper with an adventure which 

L was myſelf an eye-witnels of very lately, 
I HAPPENED the other day to call in at a celebrated. 
| eoffec-houſe near the Temple. I had not been there long 
when there came in an elderly man very meanly dreſſed, 
and fat down by me; he had a thread bare looſe coat on, 
which it was plain he wore to keep himſelf warm, and not 

to favour his under ſuit, which ſeemed to have been at leaſt. 

| Hs contemporary: his ſhort wig and hat were both anſwer- 
able to the reſt of his apparel. He was no ſooner ſeated 
than he called for a diſh of tea; but as ſeveral gentlemen. 
in the room wanted other things, the boys of the houſe 
did not think themſelves at leiſure to mind him. I could 
obſerve the old fellow was very unealy at the affront, and 
at his being obliged to repeat his commands ſeveral times 
to no purpoſe ; till at laft one of the lads preſented him 

with ſome ſtale tea in a broken diſh, accompanied with a 
- Plate of brown ſugar ; which ſo raiſed his indignation, 
that after ſeveral obliging appellations of dog and raſcal, 
he aſked him aloud before the whole company, Why be 
mu be uſed with leſs reſpect than that fop there? point- 

ing to a well-dreſſed young gentleman who was drinking 
tea at the oppoſite table. The boy of the houſe replied, 

with a great deal of pertneſs, that his maſter had two forts. 
of cuſtomers, and that the gentleman at the other table had 
given him many a ſixpence for wiping his ſhoes. By this 
time the young templar, who found his honour concerned 
in the diſpute, and that the eyes of the whole coffee-houſe 
were upon him, had thrown aſide a paper he had in his 
band, and was coming towards us, while we at the table 
made what halle we could to get away from the impend- 
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ing quarrel, but were all of us ſurpriſed to ſee him as he 
| approached nearer put on an air of deference and reſpect. 
To whom the old man faid, Hark you, firrah, 1 will pay 
off your extravagant bills once more; but will take eſfectu- 
al care for the future, that your prodigality ſhall not fþi- 
rit up a parcel of raſcals to inſult your father. | 
Tnovon I by no means approve either the impudence 
of the ſervants or the extravagance of the ſon, I cannot but 
think the old gentleman was in ſome meaſure juſtly ſerved 
for walking in maſquerade, I mean appearing in a dreſs lo 
much beneath his quality and eſtate. = 
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Maximas virtutzs facere emnes neceſſe eft valuptaſe 4o- 
J PE Ro T'VLL. de Fin. 
In the purſuit of plealure, the greateſt virtues bye neglect- 


ed. 


1 KNOW no one character that gives reaſon a greater 
1 ſhock, at the fame time that it preſents a good ridicu- 
lous image to the imagination, than that of a man of wit 
and pleature about the town. This deſcription of a man 
of faſhion, ſpoken by ſome with a mixture of ſcorn and ri- 
dicule, by others with great gravity as a laudable diſtinc- 
tion, is in every body's mouth that ſpends any time in 
converſation. My friend WiLL HonEYcoms has this 
expreſſion very frequently ; and I never could underſtand 
by the ſtory which follows, upon his mention of ſuch-a- 
one, but that his man of wit and pleaſure was either a 
drunkard too old for wenching, or a young lewd fellow 
with ſome livelineſs, who would converſe with you, re- 
ceive kind offices of you, and at the ſame time debauch 
our ſiſter, or lye with your wife. According to his de- 

ſcription, a man of wit, when he could have wenches for 


crowns a- piece which he liked quite as well, would be ſo 


extravagant as to bribe ſervants, make falſe friendſhips, 
fight relations: I fay, according to him, plain and ſimple 
vice was too little for a man of wit and pleaſure ; but he 
would leave an eaſy and acceſſible wickedneſs, to come 74 0 
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the ſame thing with only the addition of certain falſhood 
and poſſible murder. W1LL thinks the town grown very 
dull, in that we do not hear ſo much as we uſed to do of 
theſe coxcombs, whom, without obſerving it, he deſcribesas 


the moſt infamous rogues in nature, with relation to friend- 


ſhip, love, or converſation. 


WHEN pleaſure is made the chief purſuit of life, it will 


neceſſarily follow that ſuch monſters as theſe will ariſe 
from a conſtant application to ſuch blandiſhments as natu- 
rally root out the force of reaſon and reflexion, and ſub- 
ſtitute in their place a general impatience of thought, and 
a conſtant pruriency of inordinate defire. 

PLEASURE, whenit is a man's chief purpoſe, diſappoints 


itſelf; and the conſtant application to it palls the faculty 
of enjoying it, though it leaves the ſenſe of our inability- 
for that we wiſh, with a diſreliſn of every thing cle. 
Thus the intermediate ſeaſons of the man of pleaſure are 
more heavy than one would impoſe upon the vileſt crimi- 


nal. Take him when he is awaked too ſoon after a de- 


bauch, or diſappointed in following a worthleſs woman. 
without truth, and there is no man living whoſe being is 
fuch a weight or vexation as his is. He is an utter ſtran- 


ger to the pleaſing reflexions in the evening of a well- ſpent 


day, or the gladnels of heart or quickneſs of ſpirit in the 


morning after profound fleep or indolent flumbers. He is 
not to be at caic any longer than he can keep reaſon and 
ood ſenſe without his curtains; otherways he will be 


unted with the reflexion, that he could not believe ſuch- 


a-one the woman that upon trial. he found her. What has 
be got by his conqueſt, but to think meanly of her for 
whom a day or two before he had the higheſt honour ? and 
of himſelf for, perhaps, wronging the man whom of all 
men living he himſelf would leaſt willingly have injured ? 
PLEASURE ſeizes the whole man who addicts himſelf to 
it, and will not give him leiſure for any good office in life 
which contradicts the gaiety of the dew 4. hour. You may 
indeed in people of pleaſure a certain complacency 


and abſence of all ſeverity, which the habit of a looſe un- 
concerned life gives them; but tell the man of pleaſure 


your ſecret wants, cares, or ſorrows, and you will find he 
bas given up the delicacy of his paſſions to the cravings of 


the 
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thediſappointing gratifications which he purſues. He looks 
at pleaſure as ſhe approaches, and comes to him with the 


recommendation of warm wiſhes, gay looks, and grace- 


ful motion ; but he does not * how ſhe leaves his 


_ preſence with diforder, impotence, down-caſt ſhame, and 


conſcious imperfeQion. She makes our youth inglorious, 


WIII Hoxtyconms gives us twenty intimations in an 


evening of ſeveral hags whoſe bloom was given up to his 


arms ; and would raile a value to himſelf for having had, 
as the phraſe is, very good women. WII Is good women 


are the comfort of his heart, and ſupport him, I warrant, by 


the memory of paſt interviews with perſons of their condi- 
tion. No, there is not in the world an occaſion wherein vice 


makes ſo phantaſtical a figure, as at the meeting of two old 


people who have been partners in unwarrantable pleaſure. 


To tell a toothleſs lady that ſhe once had a good let, or a 
defunct wencher that he once was the admired thing in the 
town, are fatires inſtead of applauies; but on the other 
fide, conſider the old age of thoſe who have paſſed their 


days 3 in labour, induſtry, and virtue, their decays make 


them but appear the more venerable, and the imperfecti- 
ons of their bodies are beheld as a misfortune to human 


* ſociety that their make is ſo little durable. 


Bui to return more directly to my man of wit and plea» 


| fare. In all orders of men, wherever this is the chief cha- 
_ racter, the perſon who wears it is a negligent friend, fa- 


ther, and huſband, and entails poverty on his unhappy de- 
ſcendents. Mortgages, diſeaſes, and ſettlements, are the 
legacies a man of wit and pleaſure leaves to his family. 


All the poor rogues that make ſuch lamentable ſpeeches 


after every ſeſſions at Tyburn, were, in their way, men 
of wit and pleaſure, before they fell! into the adventures | 
which brought them thither. | 
IRRESOLUTION and procraſtination in 1 a man's af- 
fairs, are the natural ele of being addicted to pleaſure: 
diſhonour to the gentleman and bankruptcy to the trader, 
are the portion of either whoſe chief purpole of life is de- 
light. The chief cauſe that this purſuit has been in all ages 
received with ſo much quarter from the ſoberer part of 
mankind, has been that ſome men of great talents hat e ſa- 
crifced chemlelres to it: the ſhining qualitics of ſuch 2 
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ple have given a beauty to whatever they were engaged in, 
and a mixture of Fit has recommended madneſs. For let 
any man who knows what it is to have paſſed much time 
in a ſeries of jollity, mirth, wit, or humorous entertain- 
ments, look back at what he was all that while a-doing, - 
and he will find that he has been at one inſtant ſharp to 
ſome men he is ſorry to have offended, impertinent to ſome 
one it was cruelty to treat with ſuch freedom, ungracefully 
noiſy at ſuch a time, unſkilfully open at ſuch a time, un- 
mercifully calumnious at ſuch a time; and from the whole 
courſe of his applauded ſatisfactions, unable in the end to 
recollect any circumſtance which can add to the enjoyment 
of his on mind alone, or which he would put his character 
upon with other men. Thus it is with thoſe who are beſt 
made for becoming pleaſures ; but how monſtrous is it in 
the generality of mankind who pretend this way, without 
genius or inclination towards it ? The ſcene then is wild 
to an extravagance: this is as if fools ſhould mimic mad- 
men. Pleaſure of this kind is the intemperate meals and 
loud jollities of the common rate of country gentlemen, 
Whoſe practice and way of enjoyment is to put an end as 
_ faſt as they can to that little particle of reaſon they have 
when they are ſober: theſe men of wit and pleaſure diſ- 
patch their ſenſes as faſt as poſſible by drinking till they can- 
not taſte, ſmoking till they cannot fee, and roaring till they 
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Lide leaves on trees the race of man is found. POPE. 


rT HERE is no ſort of people whoſe converſation is ſo 
IJ pleaſant as that of military men, who derive their 
courage and magnanimity from thought and reflexion. 


The many adventures which attend their way of life makes 


their converſation ſo full of incidents, and gives them ſo 

frank an air in ſpeaking of what they have been witneſſcs 
df, that no company can be more amiable than that of men 
af ſenſe who are ſoldiers. There is a certain irregular 
| e N : way 


way in their narrations or diſcourſe, which has ſomethiug 


more warm and pleaſing than we meet with among men 


who are uſed to adjuſt and methodize their thoughts. 
I was this evening walking in the ficlds with my friend 
captain SENTRY, and I could not, from the many rela- 


tions which I drew him into of what paſſed when he was 


in the ſervice, forbear expreſſing my ru that the fear 
of death, which we, the reſt of ma 

againſt with ſo much contemplation, reaſon and philoſd- 
phy, ſhould appear ſo little in camps, that common men 
march into open breaches, meet oppoſite battalions, not 


only without reluctance but with alacrity. My friend an- 
ſwered what I ſaid in the following manner: What you 


* wonder at may very naturally be the ſubject of admi- 
© ration to all who are not converſant in camps; but 


© when a man has ſpent ſome time in that way of life, he 


© obſerves a. certain mechanic courage which the ordina- 
© ry race of men become maſters of from acting always 


again. Beſides which general way of looſe thinking, 
© they uſually ſpend the other part of their time in plea- 


„„ “ 


© ty, triumph, victory, freſh quarters, new ſcenes, and un- 


courage have ever made any great figure. in the profeili- 
© on of arms, Thoſe who are formed for command, are 


6 MF fuch as have reaſoned themſelves, out of a conſideration | 


* of greater good than length of days, into ſuch a negli- 


* proſecution of worthy actions and ſervice of mankind 


cir W* they can put it to habitual hazard. The event of our 
* deligns, they ſay, as it relates to others, is uncertain; 
© but as it relates to ourſelves, it muſt be proſperous, while 
© we are in the purſuit of our duty, and within the terms 


upon which providence has enſured our bappineis, whe- 


= 
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nd, arm ourlelves 


in a croud: they foe indeed many drop, but then they ice 
© many more alive; they obſerve themſelves eſcape very 
* narrowly, and they do not know why they ſhould not 


© ſures, upon which their minds are ſo entirely bent, that 
* ſhort labours or dangers arejbut a cheap purchaſe of jolli- 
© common adventures. Such are the thoughts of the exe- 


* cutive part of an army, and indeed of the groſs of man- 
kind in general; but none of theſe men of mechanical 


E. gence of their being, as to make it their firſt poſition, 
, = it is one day to be reſigned ; and ſince it is, in the 


ther 
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c ther we die or live. All that nature has preſcribed muſt 
© be good ; and as death is natural to us, it is abſurdity to 
fear it. Fear loſes its purpoſe when we are ſure it can- 
not preſerve us, and we ſhould draw reſolution to meet 
it from the impoſſibility to eſcape it. Without a refig- 
nation to the neceſſity of dying, there can be no capa- 
city in man to attempt any thing that is plorious ; but 
when they have once attained to that perfection, the plea- 
ſures of a lite ſpent in martial adventures, are as great as 
any of which the human mind is capable. The of 
reaſon gives a certain beauty, mixed with the conſcience. 
of well-doing and thirſt of glory, to all which before was 
terrible and ghaſtly to the imagination. Add to this, that 
the fellowſhip of danger, the common good of mankind, 
the general cauſe, and the manifeſt virtue you may obſerve 
in ſo many men, who made no figure till that day, are 
ſo many incentives to deſtroy the little conſideration of 
their own perſons. Such are the heroic part ef ſoldiers 
© who are qualificd for leaders: as to the reſt whom I be- 
7 fore ſpoke of, I know not how it is, but they arrive ata 
E certain habit of being void of thought, inſomuch that on 
occaſion of the moſt imminent danger they are ſtill in the 
fame indifference. Nay, I remember an inſtance of a gay 
© Frenchman, who was led on in battle by a ſuperior offi- 
cer, (whole conduct it was his cuſtom to ſpeak of al- 
ways with contempt and rallery) and in the beginning 


* 
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⁊ of the action received a wound he was ſenſible was mor⸗ 


* tal; his reflection on this occaſion was, I with 7 could 


live another hour, to ſee how this blundering cox comb will 


29 t clear of this buſineſt. HP 


© I REMEMBER two young fellows who rid in the fame 
© ſquadron of a troop of horſe, who were ever together; 
they eat, they drank, they intrigued; in a word, all 
_ © their paſſions and affections ſeemed to tend the ſame way, 
© and they appeared ſerviceable to each other in them. 
Me were in the duſk of the evening to march over a ri- 
ver, and the troop theſe gentlemen belonged to were to 
| © be tranſported in a ferry- boat, as faſt as they could. One 
of the friends was now in the boat, while the other was 
drawn up with others bythe water-fide waiting the re- 
turn of the boat. A diſorder happened in the paſſage 
bhp an unruly horſe; and a gemleman who had the rein 
| 1 | 8 1 
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of his horſe negligently under his arm, was forced into 


. 
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the water by his horſe's jumping over. The friend on 
the ſhore cried out, Who is that is drowned trow? He 
was immediately anſwered, Your friend, Harry Thom- 


n. He very gravely replicd, Ay, be had a mad horſe. This 


© ſhort epitaph from ſuch a familiar, without more words, 
gave me, at that time under twenty, a very moderate 


opinion of the friendſhip of companions. Thus is affecti- 


on and every other motive of life in the generality root- 
ed out by the preſent buſy ſcene about them: they la- 
ment no man whoſe capacity can be ſupplied by another; 
and where men converſe without delicacy, the next man 
you meet will ſerve as well as he whom you have lived 
with half your life. To ſuch the devaſtation of coun- 
tries, the miſery of inhabitants, the cries of the pillaged, 
and the filent ſorrow of the great unfortunate, arc ordi- 

dinary objects; their minds are bent upon the little gra- 

tifications of their own ſenſes and appetitesy forgetful of 
compaſſion, inſenſible of glory, avoiding only ſhame z 
their whole hearts taken up with the trivial hope of meet- 
ing and being merry. Theſe are the people who make 
up the prols of the foldiery : but the fine gentleman in 
that band of men, is ſuch-a-one as I have tow in my 
eye, who is foremoſt in all danger to which he is order- 
ed. His officers are his friends and companions, as they 
are men of honour and gentlemen ; the private men his 

brethren, as they are of his ſpecies. He is beloved of 
all that behold him: they wiſh him in danger as he views 
their ranks, that they may have occaſions to ſave him at 
their own hazard. Mutual love is the order of the files 
where he commands; every man afraid for himſelf and his 
neighbour, not leſt their commander ſhould puniſh them, 
but leſt he ſhould be offended. Such is his regiment who 

knows mankind, and feels their diſtreſſes ſo far as to pre- 
vent them. Juſt in diftributing what is their due, he would 
think himſelf below their tailor to wear a ſnip of their 
clothes in lace upon his own; and below the moſt ra- 

2 — agent, ſhould he enjoy a farthing above his own. 
© pay. Go on, brave man, immortal oy” is my tortune, 
* n thy reward. 
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Habet natura ut aliarum ommnium rerum fic vivendi ma- 
dum; ſenectus autem peractio ætatis e tanguam ſabulæ. 
Cujus defatigationem fugere debemus, preſertimadijunchi 

ſatietate. Cc 


Lie, as well as all other things,. has it bounds aſſigned by 
nature; and its concluſion, like the laſt act of a play, 
i old age; the ſatigue of which we ought to ſhun, eſpe- 
cially when car appetites are fully /atisficd. 


Cd \ F all the impertinent wiſhes which we hearexpreſſcd 
| in converſation, there is not one more unworthy a 
gentleman or a man of liberal education, than that of wilh- 


ing one's {elf younger. I have obſerved this wiſh is uſuab- 


ly made upon fight of ſome object which gives the idea of 
a paſt action, that it is no diſhonour to us that we cannot 
now repeat; or elſe on what was in itſelf ſhameful when 
we performed it. It is. a certain ſign of a fooliſh or a dit- 
ſolute mind, if we want our youth again only for the 
ſtrength of bones and ſinews which we once were maſters 

of. It is, as my author has it, as abſurd in an old man to 


wiſh for the ſtrength of a youth, as it would be in a young 


man to wiſh for the ſtrength of a bull or a.borſe. Thee 
wiſhes are both equally out of nature, which ſhould direct 
in all things that are not. contradictory to juſtice, law and 


_ reaſon. But tho' every old man has been young, and e- 


very young one hopes to be old, there ſeems to be a mot 
unnatural miſunderſtanding between thoſe two ſtages of 
life. This unhappy want of commerce ariſes from the in- 
ſolent arrogance or exultation in youth, and the irrational 
deſpondence or ſelf · pity in age. A young man whoſe paſ- 
ion and ambition is to be good and. wiſe, and an old one 
who has no inclination to be lewd or debauched, are quite 


unconcerned in this ſpeculation; but the cocking young - 


fellow who treads upon the toes of his elders, and the old 
fool who envies the ſaucy pride he ſees in him, are the 
objects of our preſent contempt and deriſion. Contempt 
and deriſion are harſh words: but in what manner can 


as 
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one give advice to à youth in the purſuit and poſſoſſion of 
ſenſual pleaſures, or afford pity to an old man in the im- 
ence and defwe of enjoying them When young men 


in public places betray in their deportment an abandoned 


reſignation to their appetites, they give to ſober minds a 
prolpect of a deipicable age, which, if not interrupted by 
death in the midſt of their follies, muſt ccrtainly come. 
When an old man bewails the bs of ſuch gratifications 


which are paſſed, he diſcovers a monſtrous inclination to 
that which it is not in the courſe of Providence to recal. The 

ſtate of an old man, who is diſſatisfied merely for his be- 
ing ſuch, is the moſt out of all mealuresof reaſon and goad 


{znie of any being we have any account of from the higheſt 


angel to the loweſt worm. How miſerable is the contem- 


plation to conſider a libidinous old man (while all created 


things, beſide himſelf and devils, arc following the order 


of Providence) fretting at the courte of things, and being 
almoſt the ſole malecontent in the creation. But let us a 


Hitle reflect upon what he has loft by the number of years ; _ 
the paſſions which he had in youth are not to be obeyed 


as they were then, but reaſon is more powerful now with- 
out the diſturbance of them. An old gentl:man the ather 
day, in diſcourſe with a friend of his (reffoct ng upon fome 


adventures they had in youth together) cried out, % Jack, 


theſe were happy days ! That is true, replied his friend, 


but methinks ewe go about our buſineſs more quietly than we 


did then. One would think it ſhould bc no fimall fatil- 
faction to have gone fo far in our journey that the heat of 
the day is over with us. When life itſelf is a fever, as it 
is in licentious youth, the pleaſures of it are no othitr than 


the dreams of a man in that diſtemper, and it is as abſurd 


to wiſh the return of that ſeaſon of life, as for a man in 
health to be ſorry for the loſs of gilded palaces, fairy walks, 
and flowery paſtures, with which he remembers he was en- 


tertained in the troubled ſhunbers of a fit of ſickneſs. 


As to all the rational and worthy pleaſures of our being, 
the conſcience of a good fame, the contemplation of an- 
other life, the relpect and commerce of honelt men, our 
capacities for ſuch enjoyments are enlarged by years. While 


Fealth endures, the latter part of life, in the eye of rea- 
fon, is certainly the more eligible. The mæmory of a well- 


ſpent youth gives a peaceable, unmixed, and elegant plea- | 
7 © | © 3 
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ſure to the mind; and to ſuch who are ſo. unfortunate a 
+ Not to be able to look back on youth with ſatisfaction, they 
may give themſelves no little conſolation that they are un- 
der no temptation to repeat their follies, and that they at 
preſent deſpiſe them. It was prettily ſaid, He that would 
be long an old man, mult begin. early to be one: it is 
tos late to reſign a thing after a man is robbed of it; there- 


fore it Is neceſſary, that before the arrival of age, we bid 
adieu to the purſuits of youth, otherways ſenſual habits will 


Iive in our imaginations when our limbs cannot be ſubſer- 
vient to them. The poor fellow who loſt his arm laſt ſiege, 


will tell you, he feels the fingers. that were buried in 


Flanders ake every cold morning at Chelſea. 


Trex fond humour of appearing on the gay and faihion-. 


able world, and being applauded: for trivial excellencies, 
Is. what makes youth have. age in contempt, and makes age 
reſign, with ſo ill, a grace, the. qualificatians. of youth: 
but this in both ſexes is inverting all things, and turning 
the natural courſe of our minds, which ſhould build their. 
approbations and diſſikes upon what nature and reaſon 
dictate, into chimera and confuſion... „ 
AGE in a virtuous perſon, of either ſex, carries in it an 
authority which makes it preferable to all the pleaſures of 
pouth. If to be ſaluted, attended and conſulted with de- 
ference, are inſtances of pleaſure, they are ſuch as never 

tail a virtuous old age. In the enumeration af the im- 
perfections and advantages of the younger and later years 
of man, they are ſo near in their condition, that, methinks, 
it ſhould be incredible we ſee fo little commerce of kind- 
neſs between them. If we conſider yauth and age with 
Tully, regarding the affinity to death, youth has many more 
chances to be near it than age; chat youth can ſay more 
than an old man, He ſhall live till night?“ Lauth catches 

- diſtempers more cafily, its ſickneſs is more violent, and its 
recovery more doubtful. The youth indeed hopes for many 

more days, ſo cannot the old man. The youth's hopes are 


üll-grounded; for what is more fooliſh than to place any 
confidence upon an uncertainty ?. but the old man has not 


room ſo much as for hope; he is ſtill happier than the 
_ youth*; he has already enjoyed what the ather. does but 
| Lope for: one her to live long, the other bas lived long: 


— 3 © 
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But alas, is there any thing in human life, the duration of 
which can be called long? there is nothing which muſt end 


to be valued for its continuance. If hours, days, months, 
and years pals away, it is no matter what hour, what day, 
what month, or what year we die. The applauſe of a good 


actor is due to him at whatever ſcene of the play he makes 


his exit. It is thus in the life of a man of ſenſe, a ſhort 


ie is ſufficient to manifeſt himſelf a man of honour and 
virtue; when he ceaſes to be ſuch he has lived too long; 


and while he is ſuch, it is of no conſequence to him how 
long he ſhall be fo, provided he is fo to his life's end. 


No. 154. Monday, Auguſt 27. 
Nemo repente fuit turpiſimut— | Joy. Sat. 2. v. 332 
No man &er reach d the heights of vice at firſt.. TaTE. 


Ma. SPECTATOR,. | 


© 7 OU are frequent in the mention of matters which 
I roncern the feminine world, and take upon you 
© to be very ſevere againſt men upon all. theſe occaſions > 
but all this while I am afraid you have been very little 
converſant with women, or you would. knew the gene- 


* rality of them. are not ſo angry as you imagine at the 
general. vices among us. I am apt to believe, begging- 


your pardon, that you are {till what I myſalf was once, 
a queer modeſt fellow; and therefore, for your infor- 
* mation, ſhall. give you a ſhort account of myſelf, and 
© the reaſons why I was forced to wench, drink, play, 


and do every thing which are neceſſary to the character 
© of a man of wit and pleaſure, to be well. with the ladies. 
© You are to know then that L was bred a gentleman, 
and had the finiſhing part af my education under a man 
of great probity, wit, and learning, in one of our uni- 
verlities.. I will nat deny but this made. my behaviour 


on; and a. man of a quite contrary. character, who ne- 
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and mien bear in it a figure of thought rather than acti- 


ver thought in his life, rallied me one day upcn it, and 


laid, he believed I was {till a virgin. There was a young 
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the inſinuation; but it had a quite contrary effect _ 
6 what I expected. I was ever after treated with 
coldneſs both by that lady and all the reſt of my —.— 
tance. In a very little time I never came into; a room 
but I could hear a whiſper, Here comes the maid : a 
girl of humour would on ſome occaſion tay, Why bow 
do you know more than any of us? An expreſſion of that 
kind was generally followed bya loud laugh: in a word, 
for no other fault in the world than that they really 
thought me as innocent as themſelves, I became of no 
conſequence — them, and was reccived always up- 
on the foot of a jeſt. This made ſo ſtrong an impreſſi- 
on upon inc, that I reſolved to be as agreeable as the 
beſt of ibe men who laughed at me; but I obſerved is 
was nouſenſe for me to be impudent at firſt among tho 
c who knew me: my character for modeſty was ſo noto- 
_ © 1ious wherever I had hitherto appeared, that I refolved 
| © to ſhew my new face in new quarters of the-world. My 
© firſt ſtep I choſe with judgment; for I went to rep, 
© and came down among a crowd of academics, at one 
£ daſh, the impudenteſt fellow they had ever ſeen in their 
6 8 Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, I made love and was 
happy. Upon this conqueſt I thought it would be un- 
ke a gentleman to ſtay longer with my miſtreſs, and 
© croſſed the country to Bury: I could give you a very 
good account of myſelf at that place alſo. At theſe two 
© ended my firſt ſummer of gallantry. The winter follow- 
© ing, you would wonder at it, but I relapied into mode- 
© ſty upon coming among people of figure in London, yet 
not ſo much but that the ladies who had formerly laugh- 
6 ed at me, faid, Bleſs us! how wonderfully that oentle- | 
© man is improved ? Some familiarities about the play- 
“ houſcs towards the end of the enſuing winter, made me 
© conceive new hopes of adventures; and inſtead of re- 
© turning the next ſummer to A/?rop er Bury, I thought 
© myſelf qualified to go to Em, and followed a young 
* woman, whole relations were jealous of my place in her 
* favour, to Scarborzugh. I carried my point, and in my 
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| © third year aſpired to go to Tunbridge, and in the autumn 


of the fame year made my appearance at Ba/h, I was 
© now got into the way of talk proper for ladies, an | was 
run imo a v acquaintance among * which al- 

* xs 
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_ © ways improved to the bef? advantage. In all this courſe 
* of time, and ſome years following, I found a ſober mo- 
* deft man was always looked upon by both ſexes as a pre- 
* ciſe unfaſhioned fellow of no life or ſpirit. It was or- 
_ © dinary for a man who had been drunk in good company 
6. 5 . . 
or paſſed a night with a wench, to ſpeak of it next day 
© before women for whom he had the greateſt reſpect. He 
Was reproved, perhaps, with a blow of the fan, or an 
* 0h /5 but the angry lady ſtill preſerved an apparent ap- 
probation in her countenance : he was called a ſtrange 
wicked fellow, a fad wretch ; he ſhrugs his ſhoulders, 
ſwears, receives another blow, ſwears again he did not 
know he ſwore, and all was well. You might often 
ſee men game in the preſence of women, and throw 
at once for more than they were worth, to recommend 
themſelves as men of ſpirit. I found, by long experi- 
ence, that the looſeſt principles, and moſt abandoned 
behaviour, carried all before them in pretenſions to wo- 
men of fortune. The encouragement given 10 people 
of this ſtamp, made me ſoon throw off the remaining 
impreſſions of a ſober education. In the above-wenti- 
oned places, as well as in town, Ialways kept company 
with thoſe who lived moſt at large; and, in due procels 
of time, I was a pretty rake among the men, and a very 
pretty fellow among the women. I muſt confels, I had 
ſome melancholy hours upon the account of the narrow- 
neſs of my fortune, but my conſcience at the ſame time 
gave me the comfort that I had qualified myſelf for mar- 
,,,, 3 | 
* WREN I had Hved in this manner for ſome time, and 


f. 
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55 © became thus accompliſhed, I was now in the twenty⸗ 
y © ſeventh year of my age, and about the forty ſeventh af 

ne © my 1 my health and eſtate waſting very faſt; 
ned * when I happened to fall into the company of a very 
ht « pretty young lady in her own diſpoſal. I entertained 
ng the company, as we men of gallantry generally do, with 
1c WW © the many haps and diſaſters, watchings under windows, 
y © eſcapes from jealous huſbands, and ſeveral other perils. 


nn W The young thing was wonderfully charmed with one 
that knew the world fo well, and talked: fo fine ; with 
© Deſdemona, all her lover ſaĩd affected her, it was range, 0 
© # was woudrous ſtrange. In a word, I ſaw the im- 
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* preſſion I had made upon her, and, with a very little 
application, the pretty thing has married me. There is 
ſo much charm in her innocence and beauty, that I do 
now as much deteſt the courſe I have been in for many 
years,. as I ever did before I entred into it. 

War I intend, Mr. SpRCTATOR, by writing all 
this to you, is, that you would, before you go any fur- 
ther with your panegyrics on the fair ſex, give them 
ſome lectures upon their filly approbations. It is that 
I] am weary of vice, and 1 it was not my natural way, 
that I am now fo far recovered as not to bring this be- 
lieving dear creature to contempt and poverty for her 
generoſity to me. At the fame time tell-the youth of 
good education of our ſex, that ahey take too little care 
of improving themſelves in little things: 2 good air at 
entring into a room, a proper audacity in expreſſing him- 
ſelf with gaicty and gracefulneſs, would make a young 
gentleman of virtue and ſenſe capable of dilcountenanc- 
ivg the ſhallow impudent rogues that ſhine among ; the 
women. 

Mx. SPECTATOR, 1 do not 4 but you are a very 
ſagacious perion, but you are ſo great with Tully ot late, 


| that I fear you will contemn theſe things as matters of 
no conſequence : but believe me, Sir, they are of the 


higheſt 3 importance to human life ; and if you can do any 


_ © thing towards opening fair eyes, you will lay an obliga- 
_ © tion upon all your contemporaries who are fathers, hut- 
Bs bands, or brothers to females. i 


Tour moſt affettionate benable 2 roant, 


5 5 Simon E 
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— nugæ ſeria ducunt | | 
In mala—— HR. ars poet. v. 451. 


_ The + things, ewhich now ſeem * frivolous, and ſlight, 
Vill { prove ares conſe —_— | ROSCOMMON- 
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HAVE more ths x once arcs. notice "of an 3 
licenſe taken in diſcourſe, wherein the converſation on 
one part is involuntary, and the effect of ſome Vis 
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cheumſtance. This happens in travelling together in the 
ame hired coach, fitting near each other in any public aſ- 
ſembly, or the like. I have, upon making oblervations 
of this ſort, received innumerable meſſages from that ) 
of the fair ſex, whole lot in life is to be of any trade or 

public way of life. They are all to a woman urgent with 


me to lay before the world the unhappy circumſtances they 


are under, from ihe unreaſonable liberty which is taken 
in their preſence, to talk on what ſubject it is thought fit 
by every coxcomb who wants underſtanding or breeding. 
One or two of theſe complaints I ſhall ſet down, 


Mx. SrEcTATOR, 


© Þ KEEP a coffee-houſe, and am one of thoſe whom 


I you have thought fit to mention as an idol ſome time 
© ago. I ſuffered a good deal of rallery upon that occa- 
© ton ; but ſhali heartily forgive you, who are the cauſe 
of it, if you will do me juſtice in another point. What 
1 atk of you, is, to acquaint my cuſtomers, who are o- 


thcrways very good ones, that I am unavoidably haſped 


o 
p 
c 
o 
couriès they are pleaſed to entertain me with. They 
E {trive who ſhall ſay the molt immodeſt things in my hear- 
© ing. At che fame time half a dozen of them loll at the 
© bar ſtaring juſt in my face, ready to interpret my looks 
and geſtures accordi::p to their own imaginations. In 
© this paliive condition, I know not where to caſt my eyes, 
place my lands, or what to employ myſelf in: but this 
© cout:0n is to be a jeſt, and I hear them ſay in the end, 
* with an inſipid air of mirth and ſubtlety, Let her alone, 
© ſhe knows as well as we, for all the looks fo. Good 
© MR. SPECTATOR, perſuade gentlemen that it is out of 
all decency : lay it is poſhble a woman may be modeſt 
© and vet keep a public-houſe. Be pleated to argue, that 
© in truth the affront is the more unpardonable becauſe [ 
am obliged to ſuffer it, and cannot fly from it. I do 
© aſſure you, Sir, the chearfulneſs of life which would a- 
rite from the honeſt gain J have, is utterly loſt to me, 
© from the endleſs, flat, impertinent pleatantrics which 1 
© hear from morning to night. In a word, it is too much 
for me to bear; and I deſire you to acquaint them, thai 
IV ill keep peu and ink at the bar, and write down all 
- 5 5 ED | _ 85 6 thy 8 


c 


in my bar, and cannot help hearing the improper dil- 
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© they ſay to me, and ſend it to you pn 
ETI 

© out the advantage of an impudent countenance and ge- 
I ſture, will appear, r 
5 ſelves, and the inſults they are guilty of towards me. 


oy A am, 
: STR, Tour moſt bumble ſervant, 3 
1 8 The Idol. 


Tunis nts h ſo juſt, that it is hard to ſpeak 
of it without an indignation which perhaps would appear 
too elevated to ſuch as can be guilty of this inhuman treat- 
ment, where they ſce they nt a modeſt, plain, and 

ingennous behaviour. 'This co dent is not the on- 
by. ſufferer in this kind, for I have long letters both from 
the Royal and New-E: change on the ſame ſubject. They 
tell me, that a young fop cannot buy a pair of gloves, but 

be is at the ſame time ſtraining for ſome ingenious ribaldry 
| al to the young woman who helps them on. It is no 
addition to the calamity, that the rogues buy as hard 


t and modeſteſt cuſtomers they have; beſides 
. wwe they loll upon their counters half an hour longer 
than they need, to drive away other cuſtomers, who are 
to ſhare their impertinencies with the milliner, or go to | 
another ſhop. Letters from Change-Alley are full of the MI 
fame cu, and the girls tell me, except I can chace ſome 
eminent merchants from their ſhops they ſhall in a ſhort 
time fail. It is very unaccountable, that men can have fo 
little deference to all mankind who pals by them, as to 
bear being ſeen toying by twos and threes at a time, with 
no other purpoſe but to appear gay enough to keep up 2 
light converſation of common-place jeſts, to the injury of 
ther whole credit is certainly hurt by it, tho' their own. 
may be ſtrong enough to bear it. When we come to 
| have exact accounts of theſe tonverfations, it is not to 
be doubted but that their diſcourſes will raiſe the uſual ſtile 
of buying and ſelling : inſtead of the plain downright ly- | 
{ 


? 
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ing, and aſking and bidding ſo unequally to what they 
will really give and take, we may hope to have from thele 
fine folks an exchange of compliments. There muſt cer- 
taialy be a great deal of **. difference between the 
i | con- 
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commerce of lovers, and that of all other dealers, who 
are, in a kind, adverſaries. A ſealed bond, or a bank- 
note, would be a pretty gallantry to convey unſeen into 
the hands of one whom a director is charmed with; o- 
therways the city-loiterers are ſtill more unreaſonable than 
thoſe at the other end of the town: at the New-Exchange 
they are eloquent for want of caſh, but in the city they 
ought with caſh to ſupply their want of eloquence. 

Ix one might be {ſerious on this prevailing folly, one 
might obſerve, that it is a melancholy thing, when the 
world is mercenary even to the buying and ſelling our ve- 


ry perſons, that young women, tho' they have never ſa 


great attractions from nature, are never the nearer being 
happily diſpoſed of in marriage; I ſay, it is very hard un- 
der this neceſſity, it ſhall not be poſſible for them to go 
into a way of trade for their maintenance, but their very 
excdlencies and perſonal perfections ſhall be a diſadvantage 
to them, and ſubje& them to be treated as if they ſtood 
there to (ell their perſons to proſtitution. There cannot 
be a more melancholy circumſtance to one who has made 
any obſervation in the world, than one of thoſe erring 


creatures expoſed to bankruptcy. When that happens, 


none of theſe toying fools will do any more than any 
other man they meet to preſerve her from infamy, in- 
ſult, and diſtemper. A woman is naturally more helpleſs _ 
than the other ſex ; and a man of honour and ſenſe ſhould 
have this in his view in all manner of commerce with her. 
Were this well-weighed, inconſideration, ribaldry, and 


_ nonſenſe, would not be more natural to entertain women 


with than men; and it would be as much impertinence to 
go into a ſhop of or: of theſe young women without buy- 
ing, as into that of any other trader. I ſhall end this ſpe- 
culation with a letter I have received from a pretty milli- 
ner in the city. %%%%Cͤĩ YVV 
Mx. SPECTATOR, „ „„ 
HAVE read your account of beauties, and was not 
T a little ſurpriſed to find no character of myſelf in it. 
© I do affure you I have little elſe to do but to give audi- 
ence as l am ſuch. Here are merchants of no ſmall con- 
* {ideration, who call in as certainly as they go to Change, 
Vor. Il. 2 „„ „ to 
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to ſay ſomething of my roguiſh eye: and here is one 
who makes me once or twice a week tumble over all 
my goods, and then owns it was only a gallantry t6 ſee 
me act with theſe pretty hands; then ops out three pence 


e 


man of great vivacity. There is an u not far 
of me, Weg e Þ freq uemed only py — 8 
© fineſs, that is all day — as buſy as ; poſtble. Muſt I 
| © that am a beauty be treated with for nothing but my 
beauty! Be pleaſed to aſſign rates to my kind glances, or 
7 make all pay who come to ſee me, or I ſhall be undone 
© by my admirers for want of cuſtomers. Albacinda, Eu- 
© do/ia, and all the reſt. would be uſed juſt as we are, if 
© they were in our condition ; three | pray conſider the 
« diftreſs of us the lower order of beautics, and I ſhall be 


| T : 2 Tour 8 humble FO 
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— Sed tu Gare 61 a1 8 
Perfdum votis caput, eniteſcis 
Pulchrior * Hos. 0d. 8. L 2. v. 15 


— But ala -- 
. Since gie, 2 more charming grow. Dr kx. 


Do not think any thing could make a pleaſanter enter- 
tainment, than the hiſtory of the reigning favourites 
 nmang the women from time to tima about this town: in 
ſuch an account we ought to have a faithful confeſſion of 
each lady for what ſhe liked ſuch and ſuch a man, and he 

ought to tell us by what particular action or dreſs he be- 
| lieved he ſhould be moſt ſucceſsful. As for my part, I have 
always made as eaſy a judgment when a man dreſſes for the 
ladies, as when he is equipped for hunting or courſing. 
The woman's man is a perſon in his air and behaviour quite 

different from the reſt of our ſpecies: his garb is more Iooſe 
and negligent, his manner more ſoft and indolent; that is 
to fay, in both theſc caſes * is an apparent endeavour 


to 


in a Iittle ribbon for his writ-bands, and thinks he is a 


20 2, Bs 


e. 


L 
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to appear unconcerned and careleſs, In catching birds che 
fowlers have a method of imitating their voices to bring 
them to the ſnare; and your womens men have always a 
ſimilitude of the creature they hope to betray, in their own 
converſation. A woman's man is very knowing in all that 
paſſes from one family to another, has little pretty offici- 
ouſneſſes, is not at a loſs what is good for a cold, and it is 
not amiſs if he has a bottle of ſpirits in his pocket in caſe _ 
of any ſudden indiſpoſition. LS, 
_ CuR1osITY having been my prevailiag paſſion, and in- 
deed the ſole entertainment of my life, I have ſometimes 
made it my bufineſsto examine the courſe of intrig1es, as well 
as the manners and accompliſhments of ſuch as have been 
moſt ſucceſsful that way. In all my obſervation, I never 
knew a man of good underſtanding a general favourite; 
to ſome ſingularity in his behaviour, ſome whim in his way of 
lite, and what would have made him ridiculous among the 
men, have recommended him to the other lex. 1 ſhould 
be very ſorry to offend a people fo fortunate as thole of 
whom I am ſpeaking ; but let any one look over the old 
beaux, and he will find the man of ſucceſs was remarkable 
for quarrelling impertinently for their fakes, for dreſſing 
- unlike the reſt of the world, or paſling his days in an inſi- 
5. pid aſſiduity about the fair ſex, to gain the figure he made 
mongſt them. Add to this, that he muſt have the reputa- 
tion of being well with other women, to pleaſe any one 
LVvoman of gallantry; for you are to know, that there is a 
mighty ambition among the the light part of the ſex to gain 


er- ſlaves from the dominion of others. My friend WI IL Ho- 
— NEYCOMB ſays it was a common bite with him, to lay 
8 of ſuſpicions that he was favoured by a lady's enemy, that is 


ſome rival beauty, to be well with herſelf. A little ſpite is 
natural to a great beauty: and it is ordinary to ſnap up a 


impudent toad Bareface fares well among all the ladics he 
converſes with, for no other reaſon in the world but that 
he has the {kill to keep them from explanation with one 
another. Did they know there is not one who likes him 

in her heart, each would declare her ſcorn of him the next 
moment; but he is well received by them becauſe it is the 
faſhion, and oppoſition to each other brings them inſenſi- 
bly into an imitation of each other. What adds to him the 


diſagreeable fellow leſt another ſhould have him. That 
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greateſt grace is, that the pleaſant thief, as they call him, 
zs the moſt inconſtant creature living, has a wonderful deal 
of wit and humour, and never wants ſomething to fay ; 
beſides all which, he has a moſt ſpiteful dangerous tongue 
it you ſhould provoke him. 


Io make a woman's man he muſt not be a man of ſenſe, 


or a fool; the buſineſs is to entertain, and it is much bet- 


ter to have a faculty of arguing, than a capacity of judg- 


ing right. But the pleaſanteſt of all the womens equipage 
are your regular viſitants. Theſe are volunteers in the ſer- 
vice, without hopes of pay or preferment ; it is enough 
that they can lead out from a public place, that they are 
admitted on a public day, and can be allowed to pals a- 
wap part of that heavy load, their time, in the company 
nf the fair. But commend me above all others to thoſe 
who are known for your ruiners of ladies ; theſe are the 
choiceſt ſpirits which our age produces. We have ſeveral 
of theſe irrefiſtible gentlemen among us when the compa- 
ny is in town. Theſe fellows are accompliſhed with the 
knowledge of the ord'nary occurrences about court and 
town, have that fort of good-breeding which is excluſive 
of all morality, and us. only in being publicly decent, 
privately Ae. | 

It is wonderful how far a fond opinion of herſelf can car- 
ry a woman, to make her have the leaſt regard to a pro- 
teſſed known woman's man: but as ſcarce one of all the 
women who are in the tour of gallantries ever hears any 


thing of what is the common ſenſe of ſober minds, but arc 


entertained with a continual round of flatteries, they can- 
not be miſtreſſes of themſelves enough to make arguments 
for their own conduct from the behaviour of theſe men to 


' others. It is ſo far otherways, that a general fame of falſ- 


Hood in this kind, is a recommendation; and the coxcomb, 
loaded with the favours of many others, is received like a 
victor that diſdains his trophies, to be a victim to the pre- 
IF you ſee a man more full of geſture than ordinary in 

a public afſembly, if loud upon no occaſion, if negligent 

of the company round him, and yet laying wait for de- 
ſtroying by that negligence, you may take it for granted 
that he has ruined many a fair one. The woman's man ex- 


preſſes himſelf wholly in that motion which we call ſtrut- 
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ting, an elevated cheſt, a pinched hat, a meaſurable ſtep, 
and a ſly furveying eye, are the marks of him. Now and 
then you ſee a gentleman with all theſe accompliſhments - 
but alas, any one of them is enough to undo thouſands : 
when a gentleman with ſuch perfections adds to it ſuit- 

able learning, there ſhould be public warning of his reſi- 
dence in town, that we may remove our wives and daugh-- 
ters, It happens ſometimes that ſuch a fine man has read 
all the miſcellany poems, a few of our comedies, and 
has the tranſlation of Ovid's epiſtles by heart. Oh if it 
© were poſlible that ſuch a one could be as true as he is 
charming but that is too much, the women will ſhare' 
* ſuch a dear falſe man: a little gallantry to hear him talk 
© one would indulge one's ſelf in, let him reckon the ſticks 
© of one's fan, ſay ſomething of the Cupids in it; and then 
© call one ſo many ſoft names which a man of his learn- 
ing has at his fingers-end.. There ſure is ſome excule for 
© frailty, when attacked by ſuch force againſt a weak wo- 
„man. Such is the ſoliloquy of many a lady one might 

name, at the fight of one of theſe who makes it no iniqui- 
ty to go on from day to day in the fin of woman: flaugh- 

ter. o N 

Ir is certain that people are got into a way of affectati- 
on, with a manner of overlooking the moſt ſolid virtues, 
and admiring the moſt trivial excellencies. The woman 
is ſo far from expecting to be contemned for being a very 


injudicious filly animal, that while ſhe-can preſerve her 


features and her mien, ſhe knows ſhe is ſtill the object of 


| deſire; and there is a ſort of ſecret ambition, from reading 


frivolous books; and keeping as frivolous company, each 
fide to be amiable in imperfection, and arrive at the charac- 
ters of the dear deceiver and the perjured fair. n 
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| No. 157. Thurſdoy, Auguſt 20. 


—CGenus, natale comes qui temperat aftrum, 


| Nature deus humane, mortalis in unumquodque. ca- 


EMITATED. _ | 
Hat directing power, 
Who forms the genius in the natal hour; 
| That god of nature, who, within us ſtill, 
Jnclines our action, not conſtrains our will... 


1 An very much at a loſs to expreſs by any word that oc- 
I cursto me in our language that which is underſtood by 
 #ndoles in Latin. The natural diſpofition to any particular 
art, ſcience, profeſſion, or trade, is very much to be con- 
ſulted in the care of youth, and ſtudied by men for their 
own conduct when they form to themſelves any ſcheme of 
lite. It is wonderfully hard indeed for a man to judge of 
his own capacity impartially ; that may look great to me 
which may appear little to another, and I may be carried 
by fondneſs towards myſelf fo far, as to attempt things too 
high for my talents and accompliſhments: but it is not 
methinks ſo very difficult a matter to make a judgment of 
the abilitics of others, eſpecially of thoſe who are in their 
infancy. My common-place book dire&s me on this oc- 
fion to mention the dawning of greatneſs in Alexander, 
who being aſked in his youth to contend for a prize in the 
Oh pic games, anſwered he would, if he had kings to 
run againſt him. Caſſius, who was one of the conipira- 
tors againſt Ce/ar, gave as great a proof of his temper, when 
in his childhood he fruck a play-feHow, the ſon of Hylla, 
for ſaying his father was maſter of the Roman people. Sci- 
pio is reported to have anſwered, (when ſome flatterers at 


ſupper were aſking him what the Romans ſhould do for a 


general after his death) Take Marius. Marius was then 
a very boy, and had given no inſtances of his valour ; but 

un was viſible to Scipio from the manners of the youth, 
that he had a foul formed for the attempt and nn 
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of great undertakings. I muſt confeſs I have very ofien 
with much ſorrow bewailed the misfortune of the children 


of Great Britain, when I conſider the ignorance and un- 


diſcerning of the generality of ichool The boaſt- 
ed liberty we talk of is but a mean reward for the long ſer- 
vitude, the many heart-aches and terrors, to which our 
childhood is expoſed in going through a grammer {chool. 
Many of theſe ſtupid tyrants exerciſe their cruelty without 
any manner of diftin&ion of the capacities of children, or 

the intention of parents in their behalf. There are many. 


excellent tempers which are worthy to be nouriſhed and 
cullivated with all poſſible diligence and care, that were 


never deſigned to be acquainted with Ari/totle, Tully, or 
il; and there are as many who have capacities for un- 


ir 
Ar htm every word thele great perſons have writ, and. 


yet were not born to have any reliſh of their writings. For 
wn: of this common and obvious diſcerning in thoſe who 
bave the care of youth, we have ſo _ hundred unac« 


countable creatures every age whipped up into great ſcho- _ 
lars, that are for ever near a right cape & 


never arrive at it. "Theſe are Bs ſcandal of letters, and 


theſe are generally the men who are to. teach others. The 


ſenſe of ſhame and honour is enough to keep the world ii- 


ſelf in order without corporal puniſhment, much more to 


train the minds of uncorrupted and innocent children. It 
happens, I doubt not, more than once in a year, that a 
lad is chaſtiſed for a blockhead, when it is good 'apprehen= 
ſion that makes him incapable of knowing what his teach - 
er means: a briſk imagination very often may ſuggeſt an 
error, u hich a lad could not have fallen into, if he had 
been as heavy in conjecturing as his maſter in explaining: 
but there is no mercy even towards a wrong interpretati- 
on of his meaning, the ſufferings 5 
to rectify the miſtakes of his mind. 
I am confident that no boy wha will not be allured to 
letters without blows, will ever be brought to any thing 
with them. A great or good mind muſt neceſſarily be the 


vwWorſe for ſuch — and it is a ſad change to loſe 


of its virtue for the improvement of its knowledge. No 
one who has gone through what they call a great ſchool, 
but muſt remember to have ſeen children of excellent and 


Ingenuous naturcs, (29 has afierwards appearcd in their 


nding, and will 


: 
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manhood) I ſay, no on has 1 through this way of 
education, but muſt have 2 creature expir- 
ing with ſhame, 3 ſeeching ſorrow, od 
ſilent tears, throw up its honeſt eyes, and kneel on its 
tender knees to an inexorable bloc lead, to be forgiven 
the falic quantity of a word in making a Latin verſe: the 


child is puniſhed, and the next day he commits a like 


crime, ond ſo-a third with the fame conſequenoe. I would 
fain alk any reaſonable man, whether this lad, in the ſim- 
plicity of his native innocence, full of ſhame, and capable 
of any impreſſion from that of ſoul, was not fitter 
for any purpoſe in this life, after that ſpark of virtue 
is extinguiſhed in him, though he is able to write twenty 
verſes in an evening: 


SENECA ſays, after his cxalted way of talking, As 


the immortal gods never learnt any virtue, tho' they are 


endued with all that is good : ſo there are ſome men who 
have ſo natural a propen/ity to what they ſhould follow, that 
they learn it almoſt as ſoon as they bear it. Plants and ve- 


getables are cultivated into the production of finer fruit than 


they would yicld without that care ; and yet we cannot 


entertain hopes of producing a tender conſcious ſpirit into 


acts of virtue, without the lame methods as is uſed to cut 
timber, or give new ſhape to a piece of ſtone. 


IT is wholly to this dreadful practice that we may attri-- 


pute a certain hardneſs and ferocity which ſome men, tho” 
Ro educated, carry about them in all their behaviour. 


like a gentleman, and puniſhed like a malefac- 
— > as we ice it does, produce that illiberal ſauci- 


ack which we Gn frmations in men of letters. 


Tu Spartan boy who ſuffered the fox aka ich he had 
| wels, I dare” 
_ Gene we learn at 
great ſchools among us: but the glorious ſenſe of honour, 


ſtoln and hid under his coat) to eat into his 


| or rather fear of ſhame, which he demonſtrated in that ac- 


Z tion, was worth all the learning in the world without it. 
It. is methinks a very melancholy conſideration, that a 


| Title negligence can ſpoil us, but great induſtry is neceſ- 


fary to improve us; the moſt excellent natures are ſoon do- 


Preciated, but evil tempers are N eee 


ed into good habits. To help this by puniſhments, is 


dus thing u killing a man 19 * 


9 
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neu a leap and trial, and a ſhilling the man. 
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hen he comes to ſuffer puniſhment in that one circum 
ſtance, he is brought below the exiſtence of a rational rea - 
ture, and is in the ſlate of a brute that moves only by the 
admonition of ſtripes. But ſince this cuſtom of educating 
by the laſh is ſuffered by the gentry of Great Britain, 1 


would prevail only, that honeſt heavy lads may be diſmiſſ- 
ed from ſlavery ſooner than they are at preſent, and not 


whipped on to their fourteenth or fifteenth year, whether 
they expect any progreſs from them or not. Let the child's 


capacity be forthwith examined, and he ſent to ſome me- 


_ chanic way of life, without reſpe to his birth, if nature 


deſigned him for nothing higher: let him go before he has 


innocently ſuffered, and is debaſed into a dereliction of 


mind for being what it is no guilt to be, a plain man. I 


would nat bere be ſuppoſed to have faid, that our learned 


men of either robe who have been whipped at ſchool, are 


not {till men of noble and liberal minds; but J am ſure 
they had been much more ſo than they are, had they ne- 
ver ſuffered that infamy. F . 
Bur tho' there is lo little care, as I have obſerved, tak - 
en, or obſervation made, of the natural ſtrain of men, it is 
no {mall comfort to me, as a SPECTATOR, that there is 


any right value ſet upon the bona zndoles of other animals; 


as appears by the following advertiſement handed about 
the county of Lincoln, and fubſcribed by En Thomas, a 
perſon whom J have not the konour to know, but ſuppoſe 
to be profoundly learned in horſe-fleſh. _ | 


A CHESNUT herſe called Czlar, bred by James Dar- 


cy, Eſq; at Sedbury near Richmond in the county of York ; 


his grandam was his old royal mare, and got by Blunder- 


bus, which was got by Hemfly-Turk, and he got Mr. Cou- | 
rant's Arabian, which got Mr. MinfhuPs fews-trump. Hr. 
Cæſar ſold him to a nobleman (coming five years old, when 


be had but one feweat ) for three hundred guineas. A gui- 


Eos Thomas. 
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No. 158. Friday, Auguft 31. 


We know theſe things to be mere trifles. 


Oran regard to impartiality J print theſe le- 


ters, let them make for me or not. 


Mx. SPECTATOR, | 
ſodies, (as you once very well called them) you are 
very induſtrious to overthrow all that many your ſuperi- 
ors who have gone before you have made their rule of 
writing. I am now between fifty and fixty, and had the- 
honour to be well with the firſt men of taſte and gallan- 


TATOK, you ſeem with the utmoſt arrogance to under- 
mine the very fundamentals upon which we conducted 
ourſelves. It is monſtrous to ſet up for a man of wit, 


but peeviſhneſs, that inclination is the beſt rule of life, 


We had no more to do but to put a lady in good humour, 
and all we could wiſh followed of courſe. Then again, 


very bane of mirth and good humour. Pr'ythee,do not 
value thyſelf on thy realon at that exorbitant rate, and 
© the dignity of human nature ; take my word for it, a 


© ſetting has as good reaſon as any man in England. 


Had you (as by your diurnals one would think you do) 


! ſet up for being in vogue in town, you ſhould have fallen 
in with the bent of paſſion and appetite ; your ſongs had 


_ © then been in every pretty mouth in England, and your 


© Uttle diſtichs had been the maxims of the fair and the 
© witty to walk by: but alas, Sir, what can you hope for 

© from entertaining people with what muſt needs make 

ba them like themſelves worſe than they did before they read 


-- youT 


T Have obſerved thro' the whole courſe of your rhap- 


© try in the joyous reign of Charles the ſecond: we then 
had, I humbly preſume, as good underſtandings among us 
as any now can pretend to. As for yourſelf, Mr. SprEc- 


and yet deny that honour in a woman is any thing elle 


or virtue and vice any thing elſe but health and diſeaſe. 


your Tully, and your diſcourſes of another life, are the 


c 
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© you? Had you made it your buſineſs to deſcribe Corinna 
© charming, —— — to find ſomething in human 
© nature itſelf to make Zoilus excuſe himſelf for ing fond 
of her; andto make every man in good commerce with 
his own reflexions, you had done ſomething worthy our 
c applauſe ; but indeed, Sir, we ſhall not commend you 
« for diſapproving us. 1 have a great deal more to ſay to 


you, but I ſhall ſum it up all in this one remark ; ns 
“Sir, r 


Jam, 
S 1 R, 
„„ 1 12545 ſervart. 


Ma. SexcTaTOR, 5 
4 other day we were ſeveral of us at a tea table, 


and according to cuſtom and your own advice had 

© the Spectator read among us: it was that paper wherein 

© you are pleaſed to treat with great freedom that charac- 

© ter which you call a woman's man. We gave up all the 

© kinds you have mentioned, except thoſe who, you fay, 

© are our conſtant viſitants. I was upon the occaſion com- 

© miſhoned by the company to write to you and tell you, 

© that we ſhall not part with the men we have at preſent, 

© till the men of ſenſe think fic to relieve them, and give 
© us their company in their ſtead. You cannot imagine 

© but that we love to hear reaſon and good ſenſe better 
© than the ribaldry we are at preſent entertained with; but 

© we muſt have company, and among us very inconſider- 

able is better than none at all. We are made for the 


| © cements of ſociety, and came into the world to create 


< relations among mankind; and ſolitude is an unnatural 
© being to us. If the men of good underſtanding would 
forget a little of their ſeverity, they would find their ac- 


count in it; and their wiſdom would have a pleaſure in 


© it, to which they are now ſtrangers. It is natural a- 
c mong us when men have a true reliſh of our company 


| © and our value, to ſay every thing with a better grace; 


© and there is without deſigning it ſomething ornamental 


: in what men utter before women, which is loſt or ne- 
© gleedin converſations of men only. Give me leave to 


c tell you, Sir, e ee ö 
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Ma. SPECTATOR, | 
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ſelf came a little more into our company ; it would cer- 
tainly cure you of a certain poſitive and determining 


© manner in which you talk ſometimes. In hopes of your 


amendment, 


Mx. SPECTATOR, | 5 
oK profeſſed regard to the fair ſex, may per- 
haps make thein value your admonitions when they 
will not thoſe of other men. I deſire you, Sir, to re- 
peat ſome lectures upon ſubjects which you have now 
and then in a curſory manner only juſt touched. I would 
have a Spectator wholly writ upon good- breeding: and 


after you have aſſerted that time and place are to be very 


much conſidered in all our actions, it will be proper to 


dwell upon behaviour at church. On Sunday laſt a grave 
and reverend man preached at our church : there was 


ſomething particular in his accent, but without any man- 
ner of affectation. This particularity a ſet of giglers 


thought the moſt neceſſary thing to be taken notice of 
in his whole diſcourſe, and made it an occaſion of mirth 


during the whole time of ſermon : you ſhould ſee 
of them ready to burſt behind a fan, another pointing to 
2 companion in another ſeat, and a fourth with an arch 


compoſure, as if ſhe would if poſſible ſtifle her laughter. 
There were many gentlemen who looked at them ſted- 


faſtly, but this they took for ogling and admiring them: 
there was one of the merry ones in particular, that found 
out but juſt then that ſhe had but five fingers, for ſhe fell 
a reckoning the pretty pieces of ivory over and over a- 
gain, to find herſelf employment and not laugh out. 


Would it not be expedient, Mr. SpECTATOR, that the . 

church · warden ſhould hold up his wand on theſe occa- 

ſions, and keep the deceny of the place, as a magiſtrate 
does the peace in a tumult elſewhere? mo a ond 


AM a woman's man, and read with a very fine lady 
your paper, wherein you fall upon us whom you en- 
vy : What do you think I did? you muſt know ſhe was 
dreſſing, I read the Spectator to her, and ſhe laughed 2 


Tam, SIR, Tour gentle reader. 
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* the places where ſhe thought I was touched; I threw a- 
© way your moral, and taking up her girdle cried out, 
Groe me but what this ribbon bound, 
Tate all the reſt the ſun goes round. 


© SHE finiled, Sir, and ſaid you were a pedant; ſo, ſay 
© of me what you pleaſe, read Seneca and quote him a- 
« gainſt me if you think fit. 


T LM _ 8 1 R, 7, our humble ſervant, 


No. 59. | Saturday, September x. * 


— ——Omnem, gue nunc obducta tuenti 
 Mortales hebetat viſus _ et humida circum 


Caligat, nubem eripiam VIC. An. 2. v. bog: 


The cloud, which, intercepting the clear light, 
Hangs ver thy — and er . 1 fights 


7 well remaerk 


HEN I was at | Grand FIT I picked up FR? 

Y Y oriental manuſcripts, which I have {till by me. A- 
mong others ] met with one entituled, The viſions of Mir- 
za, which I have read over with great pleaſure. I intend 
ta give it to the public when I have no other entertain- 


ment for them; and ſhall begin with the frſt viſion, which = 


I Have tranſlated word for word as | follows. 


ON the fifth day of the moon, which, according to 
the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, 
© after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up my morning 
© devotions, I aſcended he high hills of Bagdat, in order 
to paſs the reſt of the day in meditation and prayer. As 
I was here airing myſelf on the tops of the mountains, I 
fell into a profound contemplation on the vanity of hu- 
man life; and paſſing from one thought to another, ſure- 
ly, faid I, man is but a ſhadow and life a dream. Whilſt | 
I was thus muſing, I caſt my eyes towards the ſummit 
of a rock that was not far from me, where I diſcovered 
n nnn ä 


Vor. I. Aa ſtrumem 
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© {trument in his hand. As I looked upon him he applied 
© it to his lips, r The ſound of 
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© it was exceeding ſweet, wrought into a variety of 
© tunes that were inex 
< different from any thing I had ever heard: they put me 
© in mind of thoſe heavenly airs that are played to the de- 
< parted fouls of good men upon their firſt arrival in Para- 
© diſc, to wear aut the r 
6 quality cher forth pleaſures of tht happy place My 
N S 
©] HAD been often told that 1 
© haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had been entertained 
© with that muſic, who had paſſed by it, but never heard 
© that the muſicien had before made himſelf viſible. When 


be had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe tranſporting airs which : 


© he played, to tells th pleaſures of his converſation, as 

: | looked upon him like one aſtoniſhed, he beck'ned to 

| © me, and by the waving of his hand directed me to ap- 

© proach the place wheae he tat. I drew near with that 
which. is due to a {ſuperior nature; and as my 


| © heart was entirely ſubdued by the _— {trains I 


© had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept 

© nius ſiniled upon me with a look of . and ad af 

_ © bility that familiarized him to my ination, and at 
once all the fears and apprehenſions with which 


ho Lepgreached kim. He lifted me from the ground, and 


_ © taking me by the hand, Mirza, ſaid he, I have heard 
_ © thee in thy ſoliloquies; follow me. 


HE then led me to the higheſt pinacle of the rock, and 


< placing me on the top of it, Caſt thy eyes eaſtward, ſaid 
© he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. 2 ſaid I, a huge 
© valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling thro' it. 
"M0 The valley that thou bel, ſaid he, is the vale of miſery, 
© and the tide of water that thou ſeeſt is part of the great 
© tide of eternity. What is the reaſon, ſaid I, that the 
< tide I ſee riſes out of a thick miſt at one end, and again 
_ © loſesitſelf in a thick miſt at the other? What thou ſecſt, 
_ © ſaid he, is that 
"0 meaſured out by the fun, and reaching from the begin- 
4 ning of the world to its conſummation. Examine now, 
© ſaid he, this ſea that is bounded with darkneſs at both 
and,, and ul mo what thou diſcoveret in i. I ſee a 


a melodious, and altogether 


jon of eternity which is called time, 


© bridge, 


© being quite tired and ſpent with ſo 
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bridge, faid I, ſtanding in the midſt of the tide. The 
* bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human life; conſider it at- 
© tentively. Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found 


_ © that it conſiſted of threeſcore and ten entire arches, with 


© ſeveral broken arches, which added to thoſe that were 


© entire, made up the number about an hundred. AsI 


© was counting the arches, the genius told me that this 
c „ bridge co ed at firſt of a thouſand arches; but that a 
great flood ſwept away the reſt, and lefi the bridge in the 
© ruinous condition I bf beheld 3 it : but tell me further, 
© ſaid he, what thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſee multitudes of 
© peo ple paſling over it, ſaid I, and a black cloud hanging 
: 5 each end of it. As I looked more attentively, I ſaw 
© ſeveralof the paſſe dropping through the bridge, into 
5 owed underneath it; and upon fun- 
ther examination, perceived there were innumerable tra 
ere bridge, which the paſſen- 
no ſooner trod upon, but they fell through them into 
tide and immediately diſappeared. Theſe hidden pit- 


F falls were ſet very thick at the entrance of the bridge, fo 
© thatthrongs of people no ſooner broke through the cloud, 


but many of them fell into them. They grew thinner to- 


« wards the middle, but multiplied and lay cloſer together 
0 towards the end of the arches that were entire. 
_ © THERE were indeed ſome perſons, but their number 
ſmall, that continued a kind of hobbling march 

© on the broken arches, but fell 1 after another, 
g a walk. _ 
© ] PASSED ſome time in the contemplation of this won- | 
« derful ſtructure, and the great variety of objects which 


© it preſented. My beart was filled with a deep melancho- 
* ly to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpectedly in the midſt of 
- mirth and jollity, and caiching at every thing that ſtood 


© by them to ſave themſelves. Some were looking up 
© towards the heavens in a thou poſture, and in 
the midſt of a ſpeculation ſtumbled and fell out of fight. 
Multitudes were very buſy in the purſuit of bubbles that 
glittered in their eyes and danced before them; but ofi - 
en when they thought themſelves within the reach of 
them, their footing failed, and down they funk. In this 


By confuſion of objedts, I obſerved ſome with icimiters in 
n their hands, and others with urinals, who ran to and fro 


Aa2 __<C gom 
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* from the bridge, thruſting ſeveral perſons on trap- door. 
© which did not ſeem to lye in their way, and which they 
| a 4 ä they not been thus forced upon 
em. 
Tux genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this melan- 
© choly proſpect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon 
it : take thine eyes off the bridge, faid he, and tell me 
if thou ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not comprehend. Upon 
looking up, What mean, faid I, thoſe great flights of 
birds that are ly hovering about the bridge, and 
ſettling upon it time to time ? I ſee vultures, har- 
pies, ravens, cormorants, and among many other feathered 
creatures ſeveral little winged boys, that perch in 
numbers upon the middle arches. Theſe, faid the ge- 


3 A «a ea Phe 


the like cares and paſſions that infeſt human life. 

*I HERE fetched a deep ſigh, Alas, ſaid I, man was made 
in vain! how is he given away to milery and mortality! 
tortured in life, and ſwallowed up in death! The ge- 
nius being moved with compaſſion towards me, bid mc 


he, on man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, in his ſet- 
ting out for eternity ; but t caſt thine eye on that thick 
miſt into which the tide bears the ſeveral 
mortals that fall into it. I directed my fight as I was or- 


it with any part 
miſt that was before too thick for the eye to penetrate) 


ing it into two parts. 
half of it, inſomuch that I could diſcover nothing in it: 
but the other 


RN > - 1-99f. my rg 4 rg 


art P 5 


« —_ 
| | * 


nius, are envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, deſpair, love, with 


quit ſo uncomfortable a proſpect. Look no more, ſaid 


* 
dered, and (whether or no the good ge genius ſtrengthened 


I faw the valley opening at the farther end, Lam qr 
ing forth into an immenſe ocean, that had a huge rock 

gh the midſt of it, and divid - 
The clouds till reſted on one 


to me a vaſt ocean planted with 
innumerable iſlands, that were covered with fruits and 
flowers, and interwoven with a thouſand little ſhining 
- © ſeas that ran among them. I could ſee perſons dreſſed 


z the trees, lying down by the ſides of Frans, B 
g on beds of flowers; and could hear a confuſcd 


"of fi ing birds, falling waters human voices, : 
inflrumenns Gladnck grew in me upon th 


|| © the viſion which I had been fo long contem 
| * inſtead of the rolling 
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* diſcovery of fo delightful a ſcene. I wiſhed for the wings 
of an eagle, that I might fly away to thoſe happy ſeats; 
but the genids told me there was no paſſage to them, ex- 
« cept through the gates of death that I ſaw opening eve- 

ry moment upon the bridge. The iflands, ſaid he, that lye 

« fo freſh and green before thee, and with which the whole 


« face of the ocean appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt 


© ſee, are more in number than the ſand on the ſea-ſhores 


© there are myriads of iſlands behind thoſe which thou here 
« diſcovereſt, reaching further thanthineeye, or even thine 


( imagination can extend itſelf. Theſe are the manſions of 


f men after death, who, according to the degree and 
© kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are diſtributed a - 
© mong theſe ſeveral iſlands, which abound with pleaſures 
of di kinds and degrees, ſuitable to the reliſnes and 
perfections of thoſe who are ſettled in them; every iſland. 


is a paradiſe accommodated to its reſpective inhabitants. 


ing for? Does life appear miſcrable, that gives thee op- 
portunities of carning ſuch a reward? Is death to be fear- 
ech that will convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence ? Think 
© not man was made in vain, who has ſuch an eternity re- 
« ferved for him. I gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on 
# theſe happy iſlands. At length, faid I, ſhew me now, 
6 1 beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lye hid under thoſe dark 
© clouds which cover the ocean on the other fide of the 
rock of adamant. The genius making me no anſwer, 
I turned about to addreſs myſelf to him a ſecond time, 
but I found that he had left me; I then turned again to 
plating ; but 
tide, the arched bridge, and the 
© happy iſlands, I ſaw nothing but the long hollow 

of Bagdat, with oxen, — can cls grazing 


Tz. end of the firſt viſe of Mirzah. _ E 
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Are not theſe, O Mirzah, habitations worth contend> + 


"mu 
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No. 160, Monday, September * 


Cui mens divinior, atgne os 
Magna ſonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem. 


Honk. Sat. 4. I. 1. v. 43. 


n 


Fe alone can claim this name, who writes 


With "Y bigh, and bold and daring flights- 
c EECH. 


HERE is no character more frequently given to a 
writer than that of being a genius. I have heard 
many « little ſonnctcer called a fine geniur. There is not 
an heroic ſcribbler in the nation, that has not his admirers 
who think him a great genius; and as for your ſmatterers 
In tragedy, there is ſcarce a man among them who is not 
_ up by one or other for a prodigious genius. | 
Mx deſiꝑn in this paper is to co der what is properly 
2 great genius, and to throw ſome thoughts together on 
ſo uncommon a ſubj 
Anon great peniuſes thoſe few draw the admiration 
of all the world upon them, and ſtand up as the prodigies 
of mankind, who by the mere ſtrength of natural parts, 
and without any aſſiſtance of art or ng, have pro- 
_ wag ee were the delight of their _ times, and 
wonder poſterity + There ſomething nobly 
wild and extravagant in theſe . Swi —4 that 
is infinitely more beautiful than all the turn and poliſhing 
of what the French call a Bel Eſprit, by which they would 
 exprels a genius refined by converſation, reflexion, and the 
reading of the © the moi polite authors. The greateſt genius 
which runs through the arts and ſciences, . takes a kind of 
ucture from them, and falls unavoidably into imitation. 
Manx of theſe great natural geniuſes that were never 
diſciplined and broken by rules of art, are to be found a- 
mong the ancients, and in particular among thoſe of the 
more eaſtern parts of the world. Homer has innumerable 
flights that / _ was not able to reach, and in the 0/4 


5 Teſtament we find ſeveral paſſages more clermed and ſub- 


vr than any in our, At the fame time that we allow 
| = ”__ 


ee TT. mw FP 


a greater and more daring genius to the ancients, we muſt 
own that the greateſt of them very much failed in, or, if 
you will, that they were much above the nicety and cor- 


rectneſs of the moderns. In their ſimilitudes and alluſions, 

provided there was a likeneſs, they did not much trouble 

themſelves about the decency of the compariſon : thus So- 
lomon refembles the noſe of his beloved to the tower of Le- 

banon which looketh toward Damaſcus ; as the coming of 
a thief in the night, is a ſimilitude of the ſame kind in the 

| New Teſtament. It would be endleſs to make collections 
of this nature; Homer illuſtrates one of his heroes encom- 
ap with the enemy, by an als in a field of corn that has 

is ſides be laboured by alt the boys of the village without 

ſtirring a foot for it: and another of them toſſing to and 


fro in his bed and burning with reſentment, to a piece of 
fleſh broiled on the coals. This particular failure in the 


ancients, opens a large field of rallery to the little wits, 
who can laugh at. an indecency, but not reliſh the ſublime 


in theſe ſorts of writings. The preſent emperor of Per- 


ia, conformable to this eaſtern way of thinking, amidſt 


a great many pompous titles, denominates himſelf the ſon 


e glory, and the nutmeg of delight. In ſhort, to cut off 
all cavilling againſt the ancients, and particularly thoſe of 
the warmer climates, who had moſt heat and life in their 


imaginations, we are to conſider that the rule of obſerv- 


ing what the French call the Bienſtance in an alluſion, 
has been found out of later years, and in the colder regi- 
ons of the world; where we would make ſome amends for 
our want of force and ſpirit, by a ſcrupulous nicety and ex- 
actneſs in our compoſitions. Our countryman Shateſpear 
was a remarkable inſtance of this firft kind of great geni- 
. 1 cannot quit this head without obſerving, that Pin- 
dr was a great genius of the firſt claſs, who was hurried 
on by a natural fire and hnpetuoſity to vaſt conceptions. of 
things and noble ſallies of imagination. At the ſame time, 
can any thing be more ridiculous than for men of a ſober 


and moderate fancy to imitate this poet's way of writing in 


thoſe monſtrous compoſitions which go among us under 
the name of Pindarics ? When I ſee people copying works, 
which, as Horace has repreſented them, are ſingular in 


| their Kind, and inimitable; when] ſee men following ir-. 


regula- 
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regularities by rule, and, by the little tricks of art, "ny 
ing after the moſt unbounded flights of nature, I cannot 
but t apply to them that paſſage in Terence : 


4 bec fi tu peſtules 
R atione cerla facere, nibilo plus agar, 


Dan A des ** ut cum ratione . 


8 enn | 
c at the ſame time, as to think of reducing theſe uncert 5 
© things to any certainty by reaſon. = | 
In ſhort, a modern Pindaric writer, compared with Pin- 
dar, is like a ſiſter among the Camiſars compared with 


Virgil's Sibyl : there is the diſtortion, grimace, and out- 
ward figure, but nothing of that divine impulſe which raiſes 


| the mind above itſelf, and makes the ſounds more than 


human. 
TuxxꝝB is another kind of great geniuſes which I ſhall 
place in a ſecond claſs, not as I think them inferior to the 
but only for diſtinQion's fake, as they are of a dif- 
ferent kind. This ſecond claſs of great geniuſes are thoſe 
that have formed themſelves by rules, and ſubmitted the 
tneſs of their natural talents to the corrections and re- 
5 aint, of art. Such among the Greeks were Plato and 
Ariſtotle ; among the Romans, Virgil and Tully; among 
the Engliſh; Milton and Sir Francis Bacon. 
Tux genius in both theſe claſſes of authors may be e- 
RN. „ but ſhews itſelf after a different manner. In 
i is like a rich foil in a happy climate, that pro- 
duces a whole wilderneſs of noble plants riſing in a thous 
ſand beautiful landſkips, without any certain order or re- 
_ gukarity. In the other it is the fame rich ſoil under the 
fame happy climate, that has been laid out in walks and 


parterres, and cut into ſhape and beauty by the Will of the 5 


5 Tur great danger in theſe latter kind of geniuſes, i is, 

| Teſt they cramp their own abilities too much by imitation, 

5 — form themſelves altogether upon models, without giv- 

e 6 An imitation 

P IJ 
ee + gy on "ven. a 

_ . who have not ſome- 2 
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thing in their way of thinking or expreſſing themſelves that 
is peculiar to them, and entirely their own. | 
IT is odd to conſider what great geniuſes are ſometimes 
thrown away upon trifles. | 
I once ſaw a ſhepherd, ſays a famous Italian author, 
who uſed to divert himſelf in his ſolitudes with toſſing - 
eggs and catching them again without breaking them: in 
| which he had arrived to ſo great a degree of perfection, 
that he would keep up four at a time for ſeveral minutes 
together playing in the air, and falling into his hand by 
turns. TI think, ſays the author, I never ſaw a greater ſe- 
verity than in this man's face; for by his wonderful per- 
ſeverance and application, he had contracted the ſerioul- 
neſs and gravity of a privy-counſellor ; and I could not but 
reflect with myſelf, that the fame aſſiduity and attention, 
had they been rightly applied, might have made him a 
greater mathematician than Archimedes, ” _ 


3 No. 161. 
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No. 161. 7 ueſtay, September 4. 


Ipſe dies agitat feſtos : fuſuſque per herbam, 
Ignis ubi in medio et ſocii cratera coronant, 
Te libans, Lenæe, vocat: pecoriſque magiſtris 
Veloci jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo, 
Corporagque agreſti nudat prædura palæſtra. 
ant ihe veteres vitam coluere Sabini, | 
Hanc Remus et frater : fic fortis Etruria crevit, 
Scilicet et rerum facta eft pulcherrima Roma. _ 
| 1 VI IG. Georg. 2. v. 527. 
Himſelf, in ruſtic pomp, on holy-days, * 
To rural pow'rs a juſt oblation pays, 5 
And on the green his careleſs limbs diſplays. 


| The hearth is in the midſt : the herdſmen, round 


The chearful fire, provoke bis health in goblets crown'd. 
He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize ; 
The groom his fellow-groom at buts defies, 
And bends his bow, and levels with his ever: JJ 
Or, fiript for wreſiling, ſmears his limbs with oil, 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil. . 
Such was the life the frugal Sabines led? 
So Remus and his brother-god were bred : 
From whom th auſtere Etrurian virtue roſe; 
And this rude life our homely fathers choſe : 
Old Rome from ſuch à race deriv'd her birth, 
The ſeat of empire, and the conguer d earth. 


AM glad that my late going into the country has in- 
creaſed the N 


81, „ e „ 
1 0 e are pleaſed to retire from us ſo 
I foon into the city, I hope you will not think the 
* affairs of the country altogether unworthy of your in- 
ſpecłion for the future. I had the honour of ſeeing your 
© tort face at Sir RoGER DE CoVERLET's, and bave 
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© ever ſince thought your perſon and writings both extra- 
© ordinary. you ſtaid there a few days longer you 
would have ſeen a country wake, which you know in 
© moſt of England is the Eve-ſeaft of the dedication of 
© our churches. 1 was laſt week at one of theſe aſſemblies 
© which was held at a neighbouring pariſh ; where I found 

© their green covered with a promiicuous multitude of all 

c apes and both ſexes, who eſteem one another more or 
© lefs the following part of the year according as they di- 
* ſtinguiſh themſelves at this time. The whole company 
© were in their holiday clothes, and divided into ſeveral 
© parties, all of them endeavouring to ſhew themſelves in 
© thoſe exerciſes wherein they excelled, and to gain the 
< approbation of the lookers-on. ED ms 


I FoUND a ring of cudgel-players, who were break- 


© ing one another's heads in order to make ſome impreſſi- 
© on on their miſtreſſes hearts. I oblerved a luſty young 
© fellow, who had the misfortune of a broken pate; but 
what conſiderably added to the anguiſh of the wound, 
« was his over-hearing an old man, who ſhook his head 
© and faid, That he queſtioned now if” black Kate would 
© marry bim theſe three years. I was diverted from a far- 
© therobſervationof theſe combatants, by a foot-ball match, 
© which was on the other fide of the green ; where Tom 
© Short behaved himſelf fo well, that moſt people ſeemed 
© to agree, it was impoſſible that he ſhould remain a batche- 
« lor till the next wake. Having played many a match 

© myſelf, I could have looked longer on this ſport; had I 
c not obſerved a country girl, who was poſted on an emi- 
© nence at ſome diſtance from me, and was making ſo ma- 
© ny odd grimaces, and writhing and diſtorting her whole 
© body in ſo ſtrange a manner, as made me very. defirous 
© to know the meaning of it. Upon my coming up to 
© her, I found that ſhe was overlooking a ring of wreſt- 
c lers, and that her ſweet-heart, a perſon of ſmall ſtature, 
< was contending with an huge brawny fellow, who 


| © twirled him about, and ſhook the little man ſo violently, 


that by a ſecret ſympathy of hearts it produced all thoſe 
< apitations in the perſon of his miſtreſs, who, I dare fay, 
i like Celia in Shakeſpear on the ſame occaſion, could 

© have wi/hed herſelf inviſible to catch the ſtrong fellow by 
6 the leg. The ſquire of the pariſh treats the whole com- 


_ * pany 
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© pany year with a hogſhead of ale; and propoſes 
c N as a recompence to him who gives moſt 
c falls. This has raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of emulation in the 


£ youth of the place, that ſome of them have rendered 


© themſelves very expert at this exerciſe; and I was often 


© ſurprized to ſee a fellow's heels fly up, by a trip which 


« was given him fo ſmartly that I could ſcarce diſcern it. 
1 found that the old wreſtlers ſeldom entered the ring, 
| © till ſome ane was grown formidable by having thrown 
© two or three of his opponents; but kept — 6s 
c 3 ee e A” defend the hat, which is 
always hung up by the perſon who it in one of the 
hg all coho pete of the bell and looked upon 
by the whole family as ſomething redounding much more 
c to their honour than a 2 There was a fellow 
_ ©. who was fo buff in re all the ceremonies, and 
© ſeemed to carry ſuch an air of importance in his looks, 
c that I could not help 1 3 who he was, and was 
1 immediately anſwered, T 
© upon nothing, for that 'be and bis anceſtors had won ſo 
© many hats, that his parlgur looked like a baberdaſber v 
«op: however this thirlt of glory in them all, was the 
© reaſon that no one man ſtood lord of the ring for above 
© fhree falls while I was among them. 
© Tat young maids, who were not lookers-on at theſe 
© exerciſes, were themſclves engaged in ſome diverſion ; 
and upon my aſking a farmer's fon of my own pariſh 
6 what he was gazing at with ſo much attention, he told 
me, That he was ſeeing Betty Welch, whom 1 knew to 
© be his ſweet- heart, pitch a bar. | 
 ©1x ſhort, I found the men endeavoured to ſhew the 


did not on. himſelf 


4 women they were no cowards, and that the whole com- hab 


« pany ſtrived to recommend themſelves to each other, by 


© making it appear that they were all in a ſtate of 


health, and fit to undergo any fatigues of bodily labour. 
"mn You x judgment upon this method of love and gallan- 


8 EN 
will 3 


= | 1K, Tours, &e. 


1s Imai here put on the ſcholar and politician, 1 
eight inform my readers how theſe bodily exerciſes or 
= 


us in the country, 


games were formerly encouraged in all the commonwealths 
of Greece; from whence the Romans afterwards borrow- 
ed their Pentathlum, which was compoſed of running, 
wreſtling, leaping,throwing,and boxing, tho' the prizes were 
generally nothing but a crown of cypreſs or parſley, hats 
not being in faſhion in thoſe days: that there is an old ſta- 
tute, which obliges every man in England, having ſuch 
an eſtate, to keep and exerciſe the long bow; by which 
means our anceſtors excelled all other nations in the uſe of 
that weapon, and we had all the real advantages, with- 
out the inconvenience of a ſtanding army: and that I once 
met with a book of projects, in which the author conſi- 
dering to what noble ends that ſpirit of emulation, which 
ſo remarkably ſhews itſelf among our common people in 
theſe wakes, might be directed, propoſes that for the im- 
provement of all our handicraft trades there ſhould be an- 
nual prizes ſet up for ſuch perſons as were moſt excellent 
in their ſeveral arts. But laying aſide all theſe political 
conſiderations, which might tempt me to paſs the limits 
of my paper, I confeſs the preateſt benefit and conveni- 
ence that] can obſerve in theſe country feſtivals, is the brinp- 
ing young people together, and giving them an opportu- 
nity of ſhewing themſelves in the moſt advantageous light. 
A country fellow that throws his rival upon his back, has 
generally as good ſuccels with their common miſtreſs ; as 
nothing is more uſual than for a nimble-footed wench to 
get a huſband at the ſame time ſhe wins a ſmock. Love 
and marriages are the natural effects of theſe anniverſary 
aſſemblies. I muſt therefore very much approve the me- 
thod by which my correſpondent tells me each ſex endea- 
vours to recommend itſelf to the other, ſince nothing ſeems 
more likely to promiſe a healthy offspring or a . 
Ehabitation. And I believe I may aſſure my country friend, 
that there has been many a court lady who would be con- 
Nented to exchange her crazy young huſband for Tom Short, 
and ſeveral men of quality who would have parted with a 
an- iender veke felons toe o 
1 Aa the more pleaſed with having love made the prin- 
Fipal end and —— of theſe meetings, as it ſeems to be 
oſt agreeable to the intent for which they were at firſt 
nſtituted, as we are informed by the learned Dr. Kennet, 
vith whoſe words I ſhalbconclude my preſent o_ 1 


; 


** 


we 
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7H E SE wakes, fays he, were in imitation of the an- 


tient &yamen, or love-feaſts; and were eſtabliſhed in En g- 


land by pope Gregory the great, wwho, in an 777 to Me- 


litus the Abbot, gave order that they ſhould be kept in ſheds 


or — wh made up with” branches and Fac of trees 


be the church. 

He adds, That this laudable cuſtom of wakes prevailed 
o_ far many apes, till the nice Puritahs began to exclaim a- 
gainſt it as a remnant T4 pepe ty; and by degrees the pre- 
Gi humour grew fo popular, that at an Exeter afſizes the 


lord chief N Walter» made an order for the ſuppreſſion | 
of all wakes ; but on biſhop Laud's complaining of this in- 


novating humour, the ="y commanded the order to be re- 
verſed. RT 8 — 


No. 162. naa, Spende, f. 


— n——Servetur od "WY 5 
Ha ah —— * et fibi conflet. 


Honk. ars poet. v. 126. | 


 Proea —— threaghout the whole, 125 


OTHING that i not «ral crime makes « man 
| appear ſo contemptible in — thank 
world CE eſpecially when it regards religi 
| In either of theſe caſes, tho a man p " 
ans in changing his fide, he not only makes 
Himſelf hated by thoſe he left, ered 

: ——_— he Comes over to. £ 


' Converts and re- 
ſhould take award care to let the 
pon honourable motives; or whatever 


ESD * 


D 


0 , 
aun 


them, are the 


the contrary, the beings 
„n, ting. The one is 
out of the poſſibilities of duty, and the other fixed in an e- 
| ternal courſe of lan, or an eternal courle of virtue. 
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well aſſured that they are the ſcorn of all good men, and 
the public marks of infamy and deriſion. 


IRRESOLUTION on the ſchemes of life which offer 
themiclves to our choice, and inconſtancy in purſuing 
greateſt and molt univerſal cauſes of all our 
diſquict and unhappineſs. When ambition pulls one way, 


intereſt another, inclination a third, and perhaps reaſon 
contrary to all, a man is Iikely to pals his time but ill who 


has ſa many different parties to pleaſe. When the mind 
hovers among ſuch a variety of allurements, one had bet- 
ter ſettle on a way of life that is not the very beſt we might 
have choſen, than grow old without determining our 
choice, and go out of the world as the greateſt part of 


_ mankind do, before we have reſolved how to live in 
it. There is but one method of ſetting ourſelves at reſt 


in this particular, and that is by adhering ſtedfaſtly to one 
„ as the chief and ultimate aim of all our purſuits. 
If we are firmly reſolved to live up to the dictates of rea- 


ſon, without any regard to wealth, reputation, or the like 

conſiderations, any more than as they fall in with our prin- 
cipal deſign, we may go through life with ſteadineſs and 

- pleaſure ; but if we act by ſeveral broken views, and will 


not only be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and every 


thing that has a value ſet upon it by the world, we ſhall 


ONE would take more than ordinary care to guard one's 


ſelf againſt this particular imperfection, becauſe it is that 
which our nature very ſtrongly inclines us to; for if we 
examine ourſelves thoroughly, we ſhall find that we are 


the moſt changeable beings in the univerſe, In reſpect of 


our underſtanding, we often embrace and reject the very 


ſame opinions; whereas beings above and beneath us have 
probably no opinions at all, or at leaſt no wavering and 
uncertainties in thoſe they have. Our ſuperiors are guid- 


ed by intuition, and our inferiors by inſtinct. In reſpect of 


our wills, we fall into crimes and recover out of them, 
are amiable or odious in the eyes of our Great Judge, and 


paſs our whole life in offending and aſking pardon. On 


underneath us are not capable of 


B b 2 Tux 


mind, makes us a 
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THERE is ſcarce a ſtate of life, or ſtage in it, which 
does not produce changes and revolutions in the mind of 
man. Our ſchemes of thought in infancy are lIoſt in thoſe 
of youth; theſe too take 2 different turn in manhood, till 


old age often leads us back into our former infancy. A 


new title, or an unexpected ſucceſs, throws us out of our- 
ſelves, and in a manner deſtroys our identity. A cloudy 


day, or a little ſun-ſhine, have as great an influence on 


many conſtitutions, as the moſt real bleſſings or misfor- 
tunes. A dream varies our being, and changes our condi- 
tion while it laſts; and every paſſion, not to mention 
beealth and fickneſs, and the greater alterations in body and 
almoſt different creatures. If a 
man is fo diſtinguiſhed among other beings by this infirmi- 
ty, what can we think of ſuch as make themſclves remark- 
able for jt even among their own ſpecies ? It is a very trifl- 
ing character to be one of the variable beings of the 


moſt variable kind, eſpecially if we confider, that He who 


ſtandard of perfection has in him no ſhadow 
of change, but is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and for ever. 
A s this mutablility of temper and incon with our- 

ſelves is the greateſt weakneſs of human nature, fo it makes 
the perſon who is remarkable for it in a very particular 


manner more ridiculous than any other infirmity whatſoc- 


ver, as it ſets him in a greater variety of fooliſh lights, and 
- diſtinguiſhes him from himſelf by an oppoſition of party- 


coloured characters. The humorous character in 


regularity of conduct. 


» nnnnn—u_____ 7 hat 
lle Tigelliur hoc: Cæſar, qui cogere poſſet, 
Si peteret per amicitiam patris, atque ſuam non 
uidguam proficeret : fi collibuiſet, ab ooo 
Ofc ad mala citaret, Is Bacche, modo ſummd 
Voce, modo hac, refonat que chordis guatuor ima. 
| Nil æguale homini fuit illi: fepe velut gut 
Currebat fugiens boſtem : perſæpe velut qui 
Junonis ſacra ferret: habebat ſæpe ducentos, 
| Sepe decem ſervos: modo reges atque tetrarchar, 
Omnia magna loquens : modo fit mihi menſa tripes, et 
Concha ſalts puri, et taga, qua defendere frigusr, 


Duamvis 


Horace is founded upon this unevenneſs of . 1 and ir» 


Spee 
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| Puamvic craſſa, queat. Decies centena dediſſes 
Huic parco paucis contents, fo e diebus 
Nil erat in loculis, Nottes vi t ad ipſum 
Mane : diem totum ſtertebat. N ſuit unguam 
3 — For. Sat. 3. Hb. 1. 
| InSTEAD of tranſlating this paſſage in Horace, I ſhall 
entertain my Engliſh reader with the deſcription of a pa- 
rallel character, that is wonderfully well finiſhed by Mr. 
Dryden, and raiſed upon the ſame foundation. 
In the firft rank of theſe did Zimri tand: 
A man fo various, that be ſeem'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 
| Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 
Mas ew ry thing by ſtarts, and nothing long: 
But, in the courſe of one revolving moon, 
Was chymift, fidler, fiateſman, and buffoon : 
Then all fer women, painting, rhiming, drinking « 
ZZ B — des ten thouſand freaks t T, dj'd in is thinking WE: 
Bet madman, — could ev iy hour employ, | 


a 


. With _—_ new to ro hh, or to 8 
= 
r | No. 163. ml, September 6. 
4 
— quid ego adſuero curamve levaſo, 
8 3 * nunc te coguit, et verſat ſub pectore fixa, . 
4 Ecguid erit pretii? EAN. apud Tullium. 


„ e and yew head ee le 
And caſe the torture f ym lab rin breaft? 


T NQUIRIES after neſs, end eelee for attain- - 

OY, ane ee r 

as the arts of conſolation, and ſupporting one's ſelf under 

affliction. The utmoſt we can hope for in this world is 

contentment; if we aim at any thing higher, * 

meet with nothing but and diſappointment. Aman 

. —— ns 

lf cafy now, and happy hereafter. - 
Tux truth of it is, if all the bappineb that is diſperſed 

through the whole race of mankind in this world were 


drawn together, ani put into the poſſeſſion of apy fingle 
os ES : 5 4 man, 


vis 


23. it would not make a very happy being. Though 
nd ine age if the miſcries of the whole ſpecies were 
in a ſang 

ne. 


pu they would make a very miſerable 
= 


IAM engaged 1 in this ſubje by the following letter, 
which, tho ſubſcribed by a fictitious __ I have reaſon 
to ib! is not imaginary. 


' Ma. SpxcTATOR, 


J. one of your diſciples, and endeavour to Ive up 


to your rules, which I hope will incline you to. 
_ © pity my condition: I ſhall open it to you in a very 
En. words. About three years ſince a gentleman, 


© whom, I am ſure, you yourſelf would have approved, 


© made his addreſſes to me. He had every thing to recom- | 
Nee fo. that my friends, who all of 


dented bis pat; wank not for the fike cf 

both oſs (2 fayour his paſſion. For my own. part, I re- 
© ſigned myſelf up entirely to the direction of thoſe who 
* © knew the 3 much better than myſelf, but ſtill lived 
Ain hopes that ſome juncture or other would make me 
1 12 in the man whom, in my heart, I preferred to all 
© the world; being determined, if I could not have him, 
to have nobody elſe. About three months ago I receiv- 
ed a letter from him, acquainting me, that by the death 
© of an uncle he had a conſiderable eſtate Ef him, which 
© he faid was welcome to him upom no other account, 


but as he hoped it would remove all difficulties that lay 


in the way to our mutual happineſs. You may well 
© ſuppoſe, Sir, with how much joy I received this letter, 
© which was followed by ſeveral others filled with thoſe 

C ex preſſions of loye *, Joys hich I verily believe no- 
©. body felt more fingerely, better how to de- 
m ſeribe, than. the — am ſpeaking of. But, Sir, 
bow ſhall be able to tell it you! by the laſt week's 
4 poſt L received a letter from an intimate friend of this 

$ 122 acquainting me, that as he had 

his affairs, and was preparing for his jour- 


« ney, be fell Eck of a ver and died. It is impoſſible ta 
< expreſs to you the diſtreſs. I am in upon this occafion. | 


© I cari only have recourſe to my devotions, and to the 
* ending of good boos or wy chain; e 
ways: 

4 
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© ſupport, and will infinitely oblige the afflicted 


ES —ddꝙd put 


Ix the affliction we groan. under be v 
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© ways take a particular delight in thoſe frequent advices 


© and admonitions which you give the public, it would 
© be a very great piece of charity in you to41end me your 
© aſſiſtance in this conjuncture. If after the reading of 


J this letter you find yourſelf in a humour rather to rally 


© and ridicule, than to comfort me, I deſire you would 


throw it into the fire, and think no more of it; but if 
| © you are touched with my misfortune, which is 


© than I know how to bear, vour counſels may very much 


4 
LO NO R A. 


A DISAPPOINTMENT in Iove is more hard to get over 


khan any other; the paſſion itſelf ſor ſoftens and ſubdues 


the heart, that it diſables it from ſtruggling or bearing up 


againſt the woes and diſtreſſes which befal it. The mind 
meets with other misfortunes in her whole ſtrength; ſhe 


ſtands collected within herſelf, and ſuſtains the ſhock with 


all the force which is natural to her; but a heart in love 


has its foundations ſapped, and immediately finks under 


the weight of accidents that are diſagreeable to its favous 


hon. Ti ws nn nee 
In afflictions men generally draw their conſolations out 


of books of morality, which indeed are of great uſe to for- 
tify and ſtrengthen the mind againſt the impreſſions of for» 

ro-. Monſteur St. Evremont, who does not approve of 
this method, recommends authors who are apt to ſtir up 


mirth in the mind of the readers, and fancies. Daz.Ouixote 
ean give more relief to an heavy heart than Plutarch or 


| Seneca, as it is much eaſier to divert grief than to conquer 


it. This doubtleſs may have its effects on ſome tempers. 
I ſhould rather have recourſe to authors of a quite contra» 
ry kind, that give us inſtances of calamities and misfors | 
tunes, and ſhew human. nature in its greateſt diſtreſſes. 
heavy, we 
Hall ind ſame conſolation in the ſociety of as great ſuf · 
ferers as ourſelves, eſpecially when we find our * 
ons men of virtue and merit. If our afflictions are light,, 
we ſhall be comforted by the compariſon we make between 


ourſelves and our feHow-ſufferers. A loſs at ſea, a fit of 


fickneſs, or the death of a friend, are ſuch trifles when we 


 epulider. whole kingdoms laid in aſhes, families put to the 


8 fwoardy 


BY own words, after” 
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ford, wretches ſhut up in dungeons, and the like cala- 
mities of mankind, that we are out of countenance for our 


tune. 
Lr the diſconſolate ae ne that at the very 


time in which ſhe languiſhes for the loſs of her deceaſed N 
lover, there are perſam in ſeveral parts of the world juſt 


 periſhing in a ſhipwreck; others crying out for mercy in 
the terrors of 2 death-bed repentance ; others lying under 
the tortures of an infamous execution, or the like like dreadful 


calamities; and ſhe will find her forrows vaniſh at the ap- 


DTT OT no 


I wo. OH to the conſideration of my 
| 3 that polkbly what ſhe now looks upon 
as the great 
mm own part, I 
| Rite will look back on their Hives in quite another view, 

e, anions eee fo and that what 
=2 eue e 
appear to have been 


own wedknels, if we funk under ſuch little ſtrokes of for- 


misfortune, is not really ſuch in itſelf. For 
not but our ſouls in s ſeparate 


—— mind . 3 natu- 1 f 


rally flies to it in its aſſſictions. 


; Waka I was in France I heard a very remarkable ſtory _ 


of two lovers, which I ſhall relate at length in my to-mor- 
———_— not only becauſe the circumſtances of it are 
| 7, but becauſe it may ſerve as an illuſtration 


power of religion in abating that 
Dem to lye ſo heavy on Leonora. The ſtory was told me 


I travelled with hin Rage-coach. I 
a= reader, „ in bis 


CE ET res ee eel from 


8 


1 premiſed, that if conſolations | 
may be drawn from a wrong religion, and a miſguided | 


to all that can be faid on this laſt head, at owe þ 
anguiſh which 


aa ad 4m a ies: ao a acc i i..f 


* 
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No. 164. Friday, September * 


Lla, quis et me, inguit, miſeram, et te perdidit, Orphey? 
amgue vale; feror ingenti circumdata nocte, 
Invalidaſque tibi tendens, heu! non tua palmas. 
1 5 VIC. Georg. 4. v. 494. 


Den thus the bride: What fury ſeiz'd on thee, 
Unhappy man! to loſe thyſelf and me? 
And now farewel4 involv'd in ſhades of night, 
For ever I am raviſhd from thy fight; 
In vain I reach my feeble hands to join 7 
In feweet embraces, ah! no longer thine! Dar DEN. 


CONSTANT 1.4 was a woman of extraordinary wit 
and beauty, but very unhappy in a father, who hav- 
Ing arrived at preat riches by his own induſtry, took 
delight in nothing but his money. Theodofrus was the 
younger fon of a decayed family, of great parts and learn- 
ing, improved by a gentecl and virtuous education. When 
be was in the twentieth year of his age he became ac- 
22 with Conſtantia, who had not then paſſed her 
fifteenth. As he lived but a few miles diftant from her 
father 's houſe, he had frequent opportunities of ſeeing her ; 
and by the advantages of a good perſon and a pleaſing con- 
verſat ĩon, made ſuch an impreſſion in her heart as it was im- 
poſſible for time to efface: he was himſelf no leſs ſmitten 
with Conſtantia, A long acquaintance made them till 
diſcover new beautics in each other, and by degrees raiſed 
in them that mutual paſſion which had an influence on their 
following lives. It unfortunately happened, that in the 
midſt of this intercourſe of love and friendſhip between 
Theodofrus and Conſtantia, there broke out an irreparable 
_ quarrel between their parents, the one valuing himſelf too 
much upon his birth, and the other upon his poſſeſſions. 
The father of Conſtantia was ſo incenſed at the father of 
Theodoſius, that he contrafted an unreaſonable averſion to- 
wards-his ſon, infomuch that he forbad him his houſe, and 
I charged his daughter upon her duty never to ſee him more. 
64; n the mean time, to break off all e 


K 
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the two lovers, who he knew entertained ſecret hopes of 
ſome favourable opportunity that ſhould bring them toge- 
ther, he found out a young gentleinan of a good fortune 
and an agreeable perſon, whom he pitched upon as a huſ- 
band for his daughter. He ſoon concerted this affair fo 
well, that he told Conſtantia it was his deſign to marry her 
to ſuch a gentleman, and that her wedding ſhould be ce- 
_ lebrated on = loch 2 day Conflantia, who was over-awed 
| vas the anhority her father, and unable to object any 
— gainſt ſo advantageous a match, received the pro- 
with a profound ſilence, which her father commend- 
2 as the moſt decent manner of a virꝑin's giving 
her conſent to an overture of that kind. The noiſe of this 
intended marriage ſoon reached Thecdgſus, who after a 
long tumult of paſſions which naturally riſe in à lover's | 
heart on ſuch an occaſion ; ik the Bellowing lever wen: 


HE thought of my Conſtantia, til oe 
88 3th 7+ op $6] reboiggy 
torment to me than I am able to bear. Muſt 


grow painful to me ; life itſelf is become a burden. May 

F 
« Was ever | a man in it as 

* Tuxoposius. | 


VVV 
ing, who fainted at the reading of it; and the next morn- 
ing ſhe was much more alarmed by two or three meſſen- 
r to 
l thing of Theodaſius, who it 
left his chamber about 14 and could 


THE 
1 


44 


1 


ſometime before, made them appre- 
could befal him. ons, wh wary 
but the report of her d 
1 ſuch extremities, was not to be com- 
: ſhe now accuſed herſelf for having ſo tamely given 
of a husband, and looked upon the 


(EE 
i 


* 
as the murderer of Theodgfu ip ſhort, *c 
ve 


* 


The deep melancholy, which had | 


fk 18 | 
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ſolved to ſuffer the utmoſt effects of her father's diſple - 


ſore, rather than comply with a marriage which appeared 
to her ſo full of guilt and horror. The father ſeeing him- 


ſelf entirely rid of Theodo/ius, 2 


derable in his family, was not much con- 
cerned at the obſtinate of his daughter; and did 
not find it very difficult to excuſe himſe upon that ac- 


count to his intended ſon-in-law, Who had all along re- 
garded this alliance rather as a marriape of convenience 
than of love. Conſtantia had now no relief but in her de- 
votions and exerciſes of religion, to which her affſictions 
had io entirely ſubjected her mind, that after ſome years 


had abated the violence of her forrows, and ſettled her 


thoughts in a kind of , ſhe reſolved to paſs the 
remainder of her bas dab. Her father was not 
diſpleaſed with a reſolution, which would fave money in 


his family, . „ e ee 
tentions. Accordingly in the twenty her 
while her beauty w yer in dl ins ck — Ts 


ipht and bloom, te 


carried her to a neighbouring city, in order to look out a 


ſiſterhood of nuns among whom to place his daughter. 
There was in this place a father of a convent who ws 
much renowned for his and exemplary life; 
as it is uſual in the Romi church for thoſe who are 
. affliction, or trouble of mind, to a 
ener any rot in, or oble of in, "I 
conſolation, our beautiful votary took the Oy * 


confeſſing herſelf to this celebrated father 


We muſt now return to Theodoſrus, who, the very morn- 


ing that the above mentioned inquiries had been made at. a 


ter him, arrived at a religious houſe in the city, where now 
Conflantia reſided ; and deſiring that fecreſy and conceal- 
ment of the fathers of the convent, which is very uſual 


| Upon any extraordinary occaſion, he made himſelf one cf 


the order, with a pes vow never to inquire after Con- £ 


"he entered = 


252 and in a few years became renowned for his 


of life * ſentiments which he in- 
7 pious . ſired 


77 4%. th 
2 . 
„ * * 


upon him the name of father Francis, and 
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ſpired into all who converſed with him. It was this holy 


man to whom Conſtantia had determined to apply herſcl 


in confeſſion, tho' neither ſhe nor any other, beſides the 
prior of the convent, knew any Saw I of wrap /eok 
mily. The gay; the amiable Theo 2 


was ſo far con- 
cealed in a long beard, a ſhaven head, and a religious ha- 


\ bi, that it was impoſſible to diſcover the man of the world 
. In the venerable conventual. 


As he was one morning ſhut up in his confeſſional, 


Conſtantia kneeling by him opened the ſtate of her ſoul to 
him; and having give bm the biſory of a Fl 


of innocence, — out in tears, and entered upon that 
part of her ſtory in which he himſelf had ſo great a ſhare. 


N. fays ſhe, has I fear been the death of a man 


had no other fault but that of loving me too much. 


| Heaven-only knows how dear he was to me whillt he liv- 


ed, and how bitter the remembrance of him has been to 
me ſince his death. She here pauſed, and lifted up her 


eyes that ſtreamed with tears towards the father; Who was 
fo moved with the ſenſe of her ſarrows, that he could on- 


ly command his voice, which was broke with ſighs and 


| ſobbings, ſo far as to bid her proceed. She followel! his 
directions, and in a flood of tears poured out her heart be- 


fore him. The father could not forbear weeping aloud, 


inſomuch that in the agonies of his grief the ſeat ſhook un- 
dier him. Conſtantia, who thought the good man was 
thus moved by his compaſſion towards her, and by the 
horror of her guilt, proceeded with the utmoſt contrition 


ts acquaint him with that vo of virginity in which ſhe 


was going to engage herſelf, as the proper atonement for 


her fans, and the only ſacrifice ſhe could make to the me- 


mory of Theodo/ius. The father, who by this time had 


pretty well compoſed himſelf, burſt out again in tears up- 
onhearing that name to which he had been ſo long diſuſed, 
and upon receiving this inſtance of an unparalleled fidelity | 
from one who he thought had ſeveral years fince given 
| herſelf up to the poſſeſſion of another, Amidſt the inter- 
ruptions of his ſorrow, ſeeing his penitent overwhelmed 
with grief, he was only able to bid her from time to time 
be comforted----To tell her that her fins were forgiven 


r 


. 
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— That ſhe ſhould not ſuffer herſelf to be afflicted above 


meaſure. After which he recovered himſelf enough to 
give her the abſolution in form; directing her at the lame 
time to repair to him again the next day, that he might 


encourage her in the pious reſolutions ſhe had taken, — 


give her ſuitable exhortations for her behaviour in it. Co. 


Nantia retired, and the next morning renewed her appli- 


ations. Therdsfrus having manned his foul with proper 
thoughts and reflexions, exerted himſelf on this occaſion 
in the beſt manner he could to animate his penitent in the 


courle of lit ſhe was entering upon, and wear out of her 
mind thoſe groundleſs fears and apprehenfions which had 
taken poſſeſſion of it; concluding with a promiſe te her, 
that he would from time to time continue his admonitions 


when ſhe ſhould have taken upon her the holy veil. The 
rules of our reſpoctive orders, ſays he, will not pernfit that 
I ſhould ſee you, but you may aſſure yourſelf not only of 
| having a place in my prayers, but of reaciving ſuch fre- 
quent inſtructions as I can convey to you by letters. G 
on chearfully in the glorious courſe you have — 
and you will quickly ſind ſuch a peace and ſatisfaction in 
your mind, which it in not in the power of the world te 
ive. 
be CONSTANTIH's heart was ſo elevated with the 
diſcourſe of father Francis, that the very next day ſhe en- 
tered upon her vow. As ſoon as the ſolemnities ke wo. 
ception were over, ſhe retired, as it is uſual, with the ab- 
beſs into her own a 
The abbeſs had been informed the night before of all. 


chat had paſſed between her noviciate and father Francis: 


from whom ſhe now delivered to her the following letter. 
She firſt-Fruits of thoſe j joys and conſolations which 


1 in, I muſt acquaint you chat Theode/tur, whoſe death 
s ſo heavy upon your thoughts, is {till alive; and that 
c « the father, to whom you have confeſſed yourſelf, was 
once that Theedefius whom you ſo much lament. The 


love which we had for one another will make us more 


happy in its diſappointment than it could have done in 
© its ſucceſs. Providence has diſpoſed of us for our ad- 


© advantage, tho not according to our wiſhes. Conſider | 


Vo. II. . 1 © 5 | © your 


you may expect from the life you are now enga- 


— Dd. — 


.: ðͤ2 Up ð IE. — — —— — 


wy" — ws 
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your Theodgſius (till as dead, but aſſure rſelf of one 
7s whe wil not ceaſe to pray for you | 


FRANCIS. 


CONSTANTIA fav that the hand-writing agreed 
' with the contents of the letter: and upon reflecting on the 
voice of the perſon, the behaviour, and above all the ex- 
| treme ſorrow of the father during her confeſſion, ſhe diſ- 
covered Theodo/tus in every particular. After having wept 
with tears of joy, It is enough, ſays ſhe ; Theodofius is 
füll in being: I ſhall live with comfort and die in peace. 
Tux letters which the father ſent her afterwards are 
yet extant in the nunnery where ſhe reſided ; and are oft- 
en read to the young religious, in order to inſpire them 
with good reſolutions and ſentiments of virtue. It fo hap- | 
pened, that after Conſtantia had lived about ten years in 
the cloiſter, a violent fever broke out in the place, which 
— away great multitudes, and among others Theodo- 
ar. Upon his death-bed be Ent his benedidtion in a ve 
ry moving manner to Conſtantia; who at that time was 
Herſelf fo far gone in the fame fatal diſtemper, that ſhe lay 
delirious. Upon the interval which generally precedes 
death in ſickneſſes of this nature, the abbeſi, finding that 
the phyſicians had given her over, told her that Theodeſi- 
u, was juſt gone before her, and that he bad ſent her his 
benediction in his laſt moments. Conſtantia received it 
with pleaſure: and now, ſays ſhe, If 1 do not ask any 
i Jt me be bnkult by Theodoſeusr. My vow 
reaches no farther than the grave. "Wha Lok ks, The, 
no violation of it —— She died ſoon after, and was interred 
according to her | 
THEIR tombs are {ll to be ſeen wider Latin in in- 
ſcription over to the following purpoſe: 
HERE lye the bodies of father 22 ſiſter Con- 


ſtance. They were lovely i in their . . in their deaths 
they were not divided. C 


No. 165. 


. 
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No. 165. 5. Saturday, S Henke, 8. 
DE - $1 forte neceſſe eſt, 


Fingere cinctutit non exaudita Cethegir, 
| c.. dabiturque licentia ſumpta pudenter. 


Hos, ars poet. v. 8 


— If you a d IF things expreſs, 
Invent new words ; we can indulge a muſe, 
_ Until the licence riſe to an _— _,  Cnngcn, 


HAVE often wiſhed, that as in our conſtitution there 
are ſeveral perſons whoſe buſineſs it is to watch over 
our laws, our liberties and commerce, certain men might 
be ſet apart as ſuperintendents of our language, to hinder | 
any words of a foreign coin from paſſing among us; and 
in particular to prohibit any French phraſes from becom- 1 
ing current in this king when thoſe of our own ſtamp 
are altogether as The preſent war has fo adul- 
terated our tongue — — tweaks be im- 
poſſible for one of our great to know What his 
poſterity have been doing, were he to read their exploits 
in a modern news- paper. Our warriors are very induſ- 
wious in propagating the French language, at the fame 
time that they are ſo gloriouſly ſucceſsful in beating down 
their power. Our ſoldiers are men of ſtrong heads for 
action, and perform ſuch feats as they are not able to ex- 
preſs, They want words in their own tongue to tell us 
what it is they atchieve, and therefore ſend us over ac- 
counts of their performances in a jargon of phraſes which. 
they learn among their conquered enemies. They ought 
however to be provided with ſecretaries, and aſſiſted by 
dur foreign miniſters, to tell their ſtory for them in plain 
Engliſh, and to let us know in our mother-tongue what 
It is our brave countrymen are about. The French would 
indeed be in the right to publifly the news of the preſent 
War in Engli/h phraſes, and make their campaigns unin- 
telligible. Their people might flatter themſelves that 
things are not ſo bad as they really are, were they thus 
— with foreign e thrown into ſnades =o 


| 
\ 
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obſcurity : but the Eng/i/ cannot be too clear in their nar- 
rative of thoſe actions, which have raiſed their country to 
a higher pitch of glory than it ever yet arrived at, and 
which will be ſtill the more admired the better they are 


explained. 


Fox my part, by that time a ſiege is carried on two or 


| three days, I am altogether loſt and bewildered in it, and 


meet with ſo many inexplicable difficulties, that I ſcarce 
know which fide has the better of it, till I am informed 
by the tower guns that the place is ſurrendered. I do in- 
deed make ſome allowances. for this part of the war, farti- 


 fications — been foreign inventions, and upon that 
account abounding in foreign terms. But when we have 


won battles which may be deſcribed in our own 


language, 
why are our papers filled with ſo many unintelligible ex- 


ploits, and * French obliged to lend us a part of their 


tongue before we can know how they are conqueredꝰ 


They muſt be made acceſſary to their own diſgrace, as 


the Britons were formerly {ſo artificially wrought in the 


curtain of the D 0 thao they ſeemed to draw it 


up in order to give the ſpectators an opportunity of ſecing 
_ their own defeat celebrated upon the ſage : for ſo Mx. 


Dryden has tranſlated that 1 in Virgil, 
Purpurea intexti — aubea Britanni. 


GEORG. 3. v. 25. 


1 ſeem to raiſe, 


Aud fhew the triumph that their ſhame diſplays... 


Tar hiſtories of all — wars are tranſinitted to 


7 in our vernacular idiom, to uſe the phrale of a great 


modern critic. I do not find in any of our chronicles, 


that Edward the third ever reconnoitred the enemy, though 


he often diſcovered the poſture of the French, and as oft- 
en vanquiſhed them in battle. The Black Prince paſſed 


many a river without the help of pontoons, and filled a 


dich with faggots as ſucceſsfully as the generals of our 
times do it with faſcines. Our commanders loſe half 


| their praiſe, and our people half their joy, by means of 


thoſe hard words and dark expreſſions in which our news- 


papers da ſo much abound, . I have ſcen mnny a prudent 
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citizen, after having read every article, inquire of his next 
neighbour what news the mail: had brought. 

I REMEMBER in that remarkable year, when our conn» 
try was delivered from the greateſt fears of apprehenſi- 
ons, and raiſed to the greateſt height of gladneſs it had 
ever felt ſince it was a nation, I mean the year of Blen- 

beim, I had the copy of a letter ſent me out of the coun- 

try, which was written from a young gentleman in the 
army to his father, a man of a good eſtate and plain ſenſe : 
as the letter w»s very modiſhly chequered with this mo- 
dern military eloquence, I ſhall preſent my reader with a. 


1 2 
— 'PON' the junction of the French and Bavarian 
J armiesthey took poſt behind a great morals, which. 
- © they thought impracticable. Our general the- next day 
«. ſent a party of horſe to reconnoitre them from a little 
BH * hauteur, at about a quarter of an. hour's diſtance from 
the army, who returned again to the camp unobſerved 
| © through ſeveral deſiles in one of which they met with 
© a party of French that had been marauding, and made 
them all priſoners-at diſcretion. The day after a drum 
arrived at our camp, with a meſſage which he would 
communicate to none but the generals he was followed 
by a trumpet, who they ſay behaved himſelf very ſauci- 
ly, with a meſſage from the duke of Bavaria. The 
next morning, our army being divided into two corps, 
made a movement towards the enemy: you will hear 
in the public prints how we treated them, with the o- 
ther circumſtances of that glorious day. I had the good. 
fortune to be in that regiment that puſhed the Cent 
d. Arms. Several French battalions, whom ſome ſay 
«. were a Corps de reſerve, made a ſhew of reſiſtance, but. 
© it only proved frag haha upon our preparing to- 
ill up a. little foffe, in order to attack them, they. beat 
the chamade, and ſent us charte blanche. Their com 
_ © mandant, with a great many other general officers, and: 
troops without number, are made priſoners of war, and. 
Will I believe give you a viſit in England, the cartel not 
dcing yet ſettled. Not queſtioning but theſe particulars. 


„„ @. & 


* 


— - 


1 
| 

1 

1 
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8 P I congratulate you upon 
* them, and am your moſt dutiful ſon, G. 


— grandeman, upon n the peruſal of 


the letter, found it eontained great news, = hou could not 


gueſs what it was. He immediately communicated it to 


the curate of the pariſh, who upon the reading of it, being 


vexed to ſee any thing he could not underſtand, fell into 
a kind of paſſion, and told him that his ſon had ſent him 


a letter that was neither fiſh, fleſh, nor good red-berring. 


I wiſh, ſays he, the captain may be compos mentis, he talks 
of a faucy trumpet, and a drum that carries meſſages; then 
who is Charte Blanche? He muſt either banter · us, or he is 
out of his ſenſes. The father, who always looked upon 


the curate as a learned man, began to fret inwardly at his 


_ fon's and producing a letter whioh he had written 


to him. a three poſts before, You ſee here, ſays he, 
when he writes for money he knows. how to ſpeak intelli- 


ber enough; there is no man in. Englund can expres 


H clearer, when he wants a new furniture for his 
In ſhort, the old man was fo puzzled upon the 


: — that it might have fared ill with his ſon, had le 


not ſeen all the prints about three days after filled with the 


lame terms of art, and that Charles only writ like other 


No. 166. Menday, Seromber 10. 


— s nec Fovis ira, nec ignis, 
Nec 3 ferram, nec edax abolere vetuflas. 


Ovi. Met. L 15. v. 871. | 
| — wer. 44 n | 
Y eee 5 fire, or war, or ali age. WI LS TBD. 


RISTOTLE tells. us, that the world. i is a copy or 
tranſcript of thoſe ideas which are in the mind of the 


7 firſt Being, and that thoſe ideas, which are in the mind of 


man, are 4 tranſcript of the world: to this we may add; 


; a ae the * the 


mind 


rl 
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mind of man, and that writing or printing are the 

ſcript of words. tram 
As the ſupreme Being has expreſſed, and as it wert 


| ee his ideas in the creation, men expreſs their ideas in 


s which, by this great invention of theſe latter ages, 
may laſt as long as the ſun and moon, and periſh only in 
the general wreck of nature. Thus Cowley, in his poem 


on the reſurrection, mentioning the deſtruction of the uni. 


— has thoſe admirable lines. 
New all the wide extended os; 
And all th' harmonious worlds en high, 
Aud Virgil ſacred work ſhall die. 


Turns is no other method of fixing thoſe thoughts 


which ariſe and diſappear in the mind of man, and tranſmit- 


ting them to the laſt periods of time; no other method of 
giving a permanency to our ideas, and preſerving the know 


Edge of any particular perſon, when his body is mixed with 
the common mals of matter, and his foul retired into the 


world of ſpirits. Books are the legacies that a great ge- 


nius leaves te mankind, which are delivered down from ge- 
neration to generation, as preſents to the poſterity of tho : 


who are yet unborn. 


Arx other arts of perpetuating ri continue but 8 
ſhnort time: ſtatues can laſt but a few thouſands of years, 
ediſices fewer, and colours {till fewer than edifices. Ii- 

. chael Angelo, Fontana, and Kapbael, will hereafter be 
what Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles are at preſent ; ; the 


names of great ſtatuaries, architects and painters, Whose 
works are loſt. The ſeveral arts are expreſſed in moulder- 


ing materials: nature ſinks under them, and is not able to — i 
ſupport the ideas which are impreſt 1 


Tas cireumſtance which gives authors an advantage 


| above all theſe great maſters, is this, that they can multi- 


ply their originals; or rather can make copies of their 


Works, to what number they pleaſe, which ſhall be as 
valuable as the originals. themſelves. This gives a greas | 
author ſomething like a proſpect of eternity, but at the {| 


ſame time deprives him of thoſe other advantages which 
artiſts meet with. The artiſt finds greater returns in pro · 


655 as the author in fame. nr 
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' would a Virgil or a Homer, a Cicero & an Ariſtotle 
bear, were their works like a ſtatue, building, or a pic- 
ture, „ one place, and made the 
property of a {angle peri | 
Ir writings are thus 1 and ma y paſs from age to 
age throughout the whole courſe of * how careful 
mould an author be rr e any thing to print that 
may corrupt „ and poiſon the minds of men with 
vice and error:? Writers of great talents, who employ their 
parts in propagating immorality, and ſeaſoning vicious ſen- 
timents with wit and humour, are to be looked upon as 
the peſts of ſociety, and the enemies of mankind : they 
| leave books behind them (as it is ſaid of thoſe who die in 
Aiſtempers which breed an ill-will towards their own ſpe- 
_ ries) to ſcatter infection end deſtroy their poſterity. They 
act the counterparts of a Conſucius or a Socrates; and ſeem, 
to have been ſent into the world to deprave human nature, 
and fink it into the condition of brutality. | 
I nave ſeen ſome Roman-cathelic authors, whe tell 
us, that vicious writers continue in Purgatory fo long as 
: d _ of their writings continues upon poſterity : 
atory, ſay they, is nothing elſe but a cleanſing us 
„which cannot be ſaid to be done away, ſo wag: 
28 — continue to operate and corrupt mankind.. The vi- 
sious author, ſay they, fins after death, and fo long' as he 
continues to ſin, ſo long muſt he expect to be puniſhed.. 


Tho the Roman-catholic notion of pui gatory be indeed ve 


ry ridiculous, one cannot but think that if the foul after 
death has any knowledge of what paſſes in this world, that 
ef an immoral writer would receive much more regret from 
the ſenſe of corrupting, than ſatisfaction from the * 
ef pleaſing his ſurviving admirers. 
Io take off from the ſeverity of this ſpeculation, I ſhall 
; eonclude this. paper with a ſtory of an Atheiſtical author, 
who, at a time when he lay dangerouſly ſick, and had ho 5 
fired the aſſiſtance of a neighbouring curate, confeſſed to 


1 bim, with great contrition, that nothing fat more heavy 


2 his heart than the ſenſe of his having ſeduced the age by 


his writings, and that their evil: influence was likely to 


dontinue even after his death. The curate, upon farther 


examination, finding the penitent in the utmoſt agonies of 
—_ . IEG oy 


| however recovered, and has ſince written two-or three o- 
| _ ther tracts with the ſame ſpirit, and very luckily for his 
poor foul with the fame ſucceſs. 
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that he hoped his caſe was not ſo deſperate as he appre- 
bended, a he found that he was ſo very ſenſible of his 

| fault, and ſo ſincerely repented of it. The penitent ſtill 

urged the evil tendency of his book to ſubvert all religion, 
and the little ground of hope there could be for one whoſe 
writings would continue to do miſchief when his body was . 
laid in aſhes. The curate, finding no other way to cam- 
fort him, told him, that he did well in being afflicted for 
the evil with which he publiſhed his book ; byt 
that he ought to be very thankful that there was no. dan- 
ger of its = any hurt: that his cauſe was ſo very bad, 
and his arguments ſo weak, that he did not apprehend any 
ill effects of it: in ſhort, that he might reſt ſatisſied his be: 

could do no more miſchief after his death, than it had done 
whilſt he was living. To which he added, for his farther 
ſatisfaction, that he did not believe any beſides his parti- 
cular friends and acquaintance had ever been at the pains 
of reading it, or that any body after his death would ever 
Inquire it. The dying man had ſtill ſo much the frail- 
ty of an author in him, as to be cut to the heart with theſe 
conſolations; and without anſwering the good man, ask= 
cd his friends about him (with a peeviſhneſs that is natu- 
ral to a ſick perſon) where they had picked up ſuch a 
blockhead ? and whether they thought him a proper perſon 
to attend one in his condition. The curate finding that the 
author did not expect to be dealt with as a real and ſincere 
penitent, but as a penitent of importance, after a ſhort ad- 
monition, withdrew ; not queſtioning but he ſhould be a- 
gain lent for if the ſickneſs grew deſperate. The author 
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— hed nobilis Aręis, 
Qui ſe credebat miros audire tragedot, 
In vacuo letus ſeſſor platiſorgue theatro : | 
Cætera qui vitæ ſervaret munia rect 
More bonus ſane vicinus, amabilis hoſpes, 
. Commit in uxorem ; paſſet qui Euaſcere ** 
' Et figno laſo non inſanire lagens ; 
* ut . et puteum vitare pateniem. 
Hic ul torum opibus wok 4. reſedtur, 


Expulit el morbum bilemęue merace, 

: Breed redit ad feſe + pol me occidiſtis, amici, 
Non ſerodflir, ait; cui fic extorta voluptas, 
* dempt 


ws per vim mentis gratiſimus error. 
Hox. Ep. 2.1, 2. v. 128. 


ö) 
” There 4. i in Gong they record, 
A<worthy member, no ſmall fool, a lord; 
Who, though the houſe was up, delighted ſat, 
Heard, noted, anſwer'd, as in full debale: 
Fn all but this, a man of "ſeber bfe, 
Fond of his friend, and civil to tis wiſe; 
| Net quite a madman though a paſty fell, 
And mach too wiſe to walk into a well. 
Him the damn'd doctor and bis friends immur'd; 
They bled, they cupp d, they purg d, in ſhort they cur 45 
| Whereat the gentleman began to ſiare— 
My friends! he cry'd : pox take ye for your care! p- 
That from a patriot diſlinguiſh'd note, 1 | 
| Mave bled and purg'd me to a a {imple vote. Porx. N 


HE * force of an imagination, unguided by | 


of a former ſpeculatioa. My reader may remember that 
he has ſeen in one of my papers a complaint of an unfor- - 
tunate gentleman, who was unable to contain himſelf, 

(when any ordinary matter was laid before him) from add- 


the check of reaſon and judgment, was the ſubject ' 
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ing a few circumſtances to enliven plain narrative. That 
correſpondet was a perſon of too warm a complexion 
to be ſatisfied with things merely as they ſtood in nature, 
and therefore formed incidents which ſhould have ha 
22 pleaſed him in the ſtory. The fame ungovern- 
V which puſhed that correſpondent on, in ſpite af 
, to relate and notorious falſhoods, makes 
the antes of owing letter do the ſame in private; 
one is a prating, the other a ſilent liar. . 

3 Turns is ittle purſued in the errors of cither of theſe 
worthies, but mere preſent amuſement : but the folly of 
him who lets his fanc y place him in diſtant ſcenes untroubl- 


2 is very much preferable to that of 


him who is ever forcing a belief, and defending his un- 
truths with new inventions. But I ſhall haſten to let this liar 

in ſoliloquy, who calls himſelf a Cas TIE-ZUIID ER, de- 
ſcribe himſelf with the fame unreſervedneſs as formerly ap- 

| peared in my correſpondent above-mentioned. If a man were 
to be ſerious on this ſubject, he might give very grave ad- 
' monitions to thoſe who are following any thing in this life, 
on which they think to place their hearts, and tell them | 


that they are really CasTLE-BUILDERS. Fame, glory, * 


wealth, honour, have in the proſpect pleaſing illuſions; 
but they who come to poſſeſs any of them will find they 


are ingredients towards happineſs, to be regarded only in 


the ſecond place ; and that when they are valued in the 
erſt degree, 8 — rhe hoy 5 
toms in the following letter. 


us. SPECTATOR, | Sept. 6.1717, 


F A Ma fellow of a very odd frame of mind, as you will 

* 4 find by the ſequel; and think myſelf fool enough to 

"0 . — n your paper. I am unhappily far gone 

"1 in building, and am one of that ſpecies of men who are 

2 perly denominated caftle-builders, who ſcorn to be 
© beholden to the earth for a foundation, or dig in the 


| : © bowels of it for materials; but ere their ſtructures in 


| © the moſt unſtable of clements, the air, fancy alone lay- 
© inp the line, markin the extent, and ſhaping the mo- 
del. It would be difficult to enumerate what auguſt pa- 


= laces and ſtately porticos have grown under my form- 


1 or what verdant meadows and ſhady 
?. groves 
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* groves have ſtarted into being by the powerful feat of a 
tne e u 
© Es, and as ſuch I have graſped imapinary ſcepters, and 
0 Heer from a throne to which 
© conquered nations yielded obeiſance. I have made I 
* know not how many inroads into France, and ravaged 
| © the very heart of that kingdom; I have dined in the 
Louvre, and drank champaign at Verſailles; and I would 
| © have you take notice, I am not only able to vanquiſh a 
r people already cowed and accuſtomed to flight, but I 
could, Almanzor like, drive the Briti/h general from 


. © the field, were I leſs a proteſtant, or had ever been 


< affronted by the confederates. There is no art or pro- 

ftſſion, whole moſt celebrated maſters I have not eclipſ- 

ed. Wherever I have afforded my falutary preſence, fe- 
© vers have ceaſed to burn, and agues to ſhake the human 

fabric. When an eloquent fit has been upon me, an apt 

_ © geſture and proper cadence has animated each ſentence, 

< and gazing crowds have found their paſhons worked up 


_ © into rape, or ſoothed into a calm. I am ſhort, and not 


very well made; yet upon ſight of a fine woman, I have 
© ſtretched into proper ſtature, and killed with a good air 
< and mein. Theſe are the gay phantoms that dance be- 


fore my waking eyes and compoſe my day- dreams. 


4 chould be the moſt contented happy man alive, were the 
_ © chimerical happineſs which ſprings from the paintings of 
_ © Fancy leſs flecting and tranfitory. But alas! it is with 
grief of mind I tell you, the leaſt breath of wind has oft- 
en demoliſhed my magnificent edifices, ſwept away my 
© groves, and left no more trace of them than if they had 
never been. My cxchequer has ſunk and vaniſhed by a 


rap on my door, the ſalutation of a friend has colt me a 


© whole centinent, and in the fame moment I have been 
pulled by the fleeve, my crown has fallen from my head. 

© The ill conſequence of theſe reveries is inconceivably 
great, ſeeing the loſs of imaginary poſſeſſions makes im- 
preſſions of real woe. Beſides, bad oeconomy is viſible 
and apparent in builders of inviſible manſions. My te- 


© nants advertiſements of ruins and dilapidations often caſt | _ 
© adamp on my fpirits, even in the inſtant when the ſun, 


| in all his ſplendor, gilds my eaſtern palaces. Add to this 
© the penſive drudgery in building, and conſtant graſ 5. 


| « thanks; I | 
_ © ſchook-maſters. If you can diſarm them of their rods, 
II you will certainly have your old 
i © the young gentlemen of Great Britain who are now 
| © between (even and ſeventeen years. 
© that the incomparably wiſe Qzintilian and you are of 
Si cui eſt (ſays he) mens 
tam illiberalis ut objurgatione non corripatur, is etiam 


© ad _ ut peſima FR * 


A 
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aerial trowels, diſtracts and ſhatters the mind, and the 
© fond builder of Babels is often curſed with an incoherent, 


diverſity and confuſion of thoughts. I do not know ta 
© whom I can more properly apply myſelf for relief from 


© this fantaſtical evil, than to yourſelf ; whom I earneſtly 


_ © implore to acconamodate me with a method how to he, : 
© tle my head and cool my brain-pan. 
© caſtle-building may not only be Ereiceable to myſelf, 

© but all chin, who diſplay their skill in the thin ele - 


ment. Such a favour would oblige me to make my 


© nextfoliloquy i not contain. the praiſes of my dear ſelf, but 
© of the SPECTATOR, who ſhall, by complying with this 


F make me 
His * humble . 3 


No. 168. Wedneſday, September 12. 


— - Pectu n. fame. . 
Hon. ep. I. . 2. v. 126. 


| Forms the fe At boſom with the gentleſt an. | Pore. | 


TT would be arrogance to 


negled the application of 1 
- ſo far, as not ſometimes to inſert t 


5 Sd ons upon my paper; that of this day ſhall be 
ES therefore wholly compoſed of the hints which Oy" have 


Mr. srrcraron, | 


{1 


SN p you this to congratulate your late choice of 
a * * for treating on which you deſerve public 


mean that on thoſe licenſed tyrants, the 


© one mind in this 


Vor. 


A diſſertation on 


- 
„* —— —— — 2 — 8 
— — _ — — a —ů— 5 ” _ 
road  oÞ., — * 2 op * 4 #4 r = 
— 2 rr _ — 


— — 
. * 


age reverenced by al! 
You may boaſt 


* 7. e. 
If 
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« ſuffered as much as would have ſatisfied the law of the 


Aland for a petty larcemy. 2 
Mar a white and tender hand, which the fond mo- 


'© ther had paſſionately kiſſed a thouſand and a thouſand 


© times, have I ſeen whipped, till it was covered with 


Ki ar te gs pond cn | 
for an A, or an 
A for an O: theſe were our great faults! Many a brave 


half out of a gate, or for writing an 


and noble ſpirit has been there broken; others have run 
© from thence, and were never heard of afterwards. It is a 
_ © worthy attempt to undertake the cauſe of diſtreſt youth; 


© and it is a noble piece of knight-errantry to enter the 

_© liſts againſt ſo many armed ues. Tis pity but 
e pe had a ſet of men, palite in their behaviour me- 
* fthod of teaching, who ſhould be put into a condition of 
i of thoſe 
| © they inftrut. We might then poſſibly ſec learning be- 


| chat which now they abbor, for coming upon ſuch hard 


© come a pleaſure, and children delighting themſelves in 
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© terms to them. N 
* neſs ariſing from the care of ſuch inſtructors er haps 
© that we haul have no more pedants, nor any bred t6 
learning who had not genius for it. * 
© molt ſincerity, 
n 5 5 


Tour mf affect ionate bumble PS. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Richmond, Sept. 5th, 1711, 


{1 


AM a boy of fourteen years of age, and have for this 
laſt year been under the tuition of a doctor of divi- 


” © ally; wh has taken the ſchool of this place under his 


2 


care. From the gentleman's great tenderneſs to me, 
© and friendlhip to n 
© ing my book with pleaſure. We never leave off our di- 
© verſions any further than to ſalute him at hours of play 
rr It is impoſſible for any of 
© us to love our own parents better than we do him. He 
: never gives aby of us an harſh word, and we think it 

greateſt in the world when he will not 
ſpeak to any of us. My brother and I are both together 
_ © indifting this letter: he is a year older than I am, but 
l is now ready to break his heart that the doctor has not 
| © taken any notice of him theſe three days. If you pleaie 


TS 5 to print this, be will ſee it, and we hope, taking it tor 


+ wi 


T/ © my brother's earneſt defire to be reſtored to his tavour, | 
„ be will agaio ſinile upon him. | 


| Tour mf obedient ſervant, 
7. 8. 


eee {EIT | 2 
O U have repreſented forerel forts of impertinents . 
fingly, I wiſh you would now proceed, and de- 
1 e e deen in ſets. It often happens in public 
< alſemblies, that a party who came thither at 
are of an equal pitch, act in con- 


« cert, and are fo full of themſelves us to give diſturbance 


— to all that are * 1 


* their or rather women of birth and di 1 
APD me 


"ow 


g 42 —— 

1 — win ing andere | 
2 — ela 1 
© how many dogs you will allow us to go with, how | 
£ many all pats of al to drink, — 3 


— 
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© of whiſperers, who lay their heads together in order to 
« ſacrifice every body I ſometimes 


5 & fee of laughers that keep up an inſipid mirth in their 


s own corner, and by their noiſe and geſtures ſhew they 
© have no reſpect for the reſt of the com 


You fre- 

“ © quently meet with theſe ſets at the opera bs play, the 
water - works, and other public meetings, where their 

'© whole buſineſs is to draw off the attention of the ſpecta- 


© tors from the entertainment, and to fix it upon them- 


_ © ſelves; and it. is to be obſerved, that the impertinence is 
* ever loudeſt, when the ſet happens to be made up of three 
© four females, who have got what they call a woman's | 
© man among them. 


IA at a loſs to know ton wine madet hr 


4 tune ſhould learn this behaviour, unleſs it be from the 
7 footmen who keep their places at a new play, and are 
_ © often ſeen paſling away their time in ſets at All. ſours in 
the face of a full houſe, and with a perfect diſregard to 
© the people of quality futing on each fide of them: 
. © For preſerving therefore the decency of public a Þ} 
7 ſemblies, methinks it will be but reaſonable, that thoſe 


© whodiſturb others ſhould pay at leaſt 11 


« eyes of people of underſtanding de them below 
c their 


, 5 
555 


2 SPECTATOR, | Bedfordſhire Sept. 1ſt, 1711. 2 


AN cnc of theſe whind every body calls a potcher, 


have killed bares 


attendants ; and gentlemen ſhould know | > 
© that a fine coat is a livery, when the perſon who wears 
| 2225 Kale hen ther of — * 


Tour met bumble fre. 


o out 16 et with # race of 
iel or two; and when 3 


I beg the favour 


| 2 W 


Fre 
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© killing and you will do a great piece of ſervice to 
c » 


is come on. 
—— Yours i in haſte, 


n Hedgedich, 
No. 169. Thurſo, Setenber 13. 


Sic vita erat : facile omnes perferre ac pati: 2 
Cum quibus erat cungue und, his ſeſe dedere, 
Forum obſequi ſtudiis : advorſus nemini ; 
| Nunquam preponens ſe aliis. Ita. facillime 
Sine invidia invenias — 
| ; er. Andr. dl. 1. ſc. 4. 


His manner of life war this : to bear with every body's 
| bumours ; 40 comply with the inclinations and pur- 
uit. of thoſe be converſed with ; to contradict nobo- 
& ; never to aſſume a ſuperiority over others. This 


it the ready * to gain 3 without exciting | 
. 


1 "AN is fub je to innumerable pain and foros 
12 3 ; and yet, as 
* not ſown evils enough in I 0 are con- 


to , the com- 
Eee 
%%. af I Þ Ol mots anne 
heavy by the envy, malice, treachery, or injuſtice of his 
ur. r 

the whole we are fallin 
Har the miſery of human h 

would men alleviate the 
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foul upon one another. 
—__ be cxtin 


— 1 * — : 
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©" GooD-NATURE is more agreeable in converſation than 
wit, and gives a certain air to the which ts 


more amiable than beauty. It ſhews virtue in the faireſt 
light; takes off, in ſome meaſure, from the deformity of 
vice, and makes even folly and impertinence ſupportable, 


THERE is no ſociety or converſation to be kept up m 


the world without good-nature, or ſomething which muſt 


bear its appearance, and ſupply its place. For this reaſon 


| mankind have been forced to invent a kind of artificial hu- 
manity, which is what we expreſs by the word pood- 


Hreeding. For if we examine thoroughly the idea of what 
we call fo, we ſhall find it to be nothing elſe but an imita- 
gion and mimickry of good-nature ; or in other terms, af- 

Fabilty, complailance, and eaſel of temper reduced into 


Tugsz exterior ſhows and appearatices of humanity 
render a man wonderfully popular and beloved, when 
they are founded upon a real good - nature; but without 


St, are like hypocrily in religion, or a bare form of holi- 


meſs, which, when it is diſcovered, * a man more de · 
neſtable than profeſſed impiety. 

. GooD-NATURE is born with us: health, 
Proſperity, and kind treatment from the world, are great 
cheriſhers of it where they find it ; but nothing i is capable 
of forcing it up, where it does not grow of itſelf. It is 


one of the bleſſings of a happy conſtitution, 3 —— 1 


on may improve, but not produce. 


XENOPHON, in the life of his imaginary prince, 
whom he deſcribes 8s a pattern for real ones, is always ce- 


Jebrating the philanthropy or good-nature of his hero,which 
he tells us he brought into the world with him, and gives 


many remarkable inſtances of it in his childhood, as well 
as in all the ſeveral parts of his life. Nay, on his death- 
bed, he deſcribes him as being pleaſed, that while his ſoul 

returned to him who taade iy ths body ſhould i 

- with the great mother of all things, and by that means be- 


come beneficial to mankind. For which reaſon, he 
Lr 
Dahme 
of 8; — : 
An inflence of Gick an ercifientig Finals; ſuch 


| un exuberaat love to mankjpdy could not have entered in | 
; 10 


— 


in diſk 
ANOTHER reaſon why the good-natured man may 
| ſometimes bring his wit in queſtion, is, perhaps, becauſe he 
z apt to be moved with compaſſion for thoſe misfortunes 
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to-the imagination of a writer, who had not a ſoul filled 


with great ideas, and a general benevolence to mankind. 

In that celebrated paſſage of Sallu/?, where Ceſar and 
Cato are placed in ſuch beautiful, but oppoſite lights; Cæ- 
far's character is chiefly made up of good - nature, as it ſhew- 


ed itſelf in all its forms towards his friends or his enemies, 


his ſervants or dependants, the guilty or the diſtreſſed. As 
for Cato's character, it is rather awful than amiable. Ju- 
| Rice ſeems molt agreeable to the nature of God, and mer- 
cy to that of man. A being who has nothing to pardon in 

Himſelf, may reward every man according to his works; 
but he whole very beſt actions muſt be ſeen with grains f 


allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and forgiving. 
For this reaſon, among all the monſtrous characters in hu- 
man nature, there is none ſo odious, nor indeed ſo exqui- 


ſitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid ſevere temper in a worth- 


leſs man. 


Tals part of good - nature, however, which conſiſts in 
the pardoning and overlooking of faults, is to be exerciſed 
only in doing ourſelves juſtice, and that too in the ordi- 


nary commerce and occurrences of life; for in the public 
adminiſtrations of juſtice, mercy to one may be cruelty to 


Others. 


Ir is grown almoſt into a maxim, that good - natured 
men are not always men of the moſt wit. This obſerva- 
tion, in my opinion, has no foundation in nature. The 

greateſt wits 1 have converſed with are men eminent 
for their humanity. I take therefore this remark to have 
been occaſioned by two reaſons. Firſt, becauſe ill nature 
among ordinary obſervers paſſes for wit. A ſpiteful fay- 
ing gratifies ſo many little paſſions in thoſe who hear it, 


that it generally meets with a good reception. The laugh 


kiſes upon it, and the man who utters it is looked upon as 
a ſhrewd ſatiriſt. This may be one reaſon, why a great 


many pleaſant companions appear ſo ſurpriſingly dull, 


when they have endeavoured to be merry in print; the 
ic being more juſt than private clubs or aſſemblies, 
wiſhing between what is wit and what is il|-na« - 


— 


; __- 


Oo 
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or infirmities, which another would turn into ridicule, and 
by that means gain the reputation of a wit. The ill-na- 
tured man, though but of equal parts, gives himſelf a larg- 
er field to expatiate in ; he expoſes thole failings in human 
nature which the other would caſt a veil over, laughs at 
| vices which the other either excuſes or conceals, gives ut- 
terance to reflexions which the other ſtifles, falls indiffe- 
rently agar Gicwls or excatics, cxpor the periau wo 
may eſtabliſh his character of a wit. It is no wonder 
therefore he ſucceeds in it better than the man of huma- 


THE | 


— 


THE » 


4 N D * x. 


P * * 


. 
ATION the felicity of the ſoul, No. 116. AMiRi- 
on and forrow, not alw ys expreſt by tears, 95. True 
affliction labours to be ;nvilble, os 
Age: the unnatural miſunderſtanding between age and 
| 33 N. 153. The authority of an aged virtuous * 
5 ble to the pleaſures * youth, ib. 
| Albacinde, her character, N 144. | 3 
Alexander, his artifice in his Indian expedition, N. 127. 
88 His anſwer to thoſe who aſked him if he would not be 15 
a competitor for the prize e ib. 
Amaryllis, her character, N. 144. 

Ambition, the occaſion of factions, N. 125. Sh, 

7 Animals, the different make of every ſpecies, N. 120. 

: Tube inſtinct of brutes, ib. exempliſied in ſeveral inſtances, 
ib. God himſelf the ſoul of brutes, 121. The variety of | 
arms with which they are provided by nature, ib. 

8 Amuſements of life when innocent, necellary, and allow 
| able, N. 93. | 
2 the creation of weak minide, N. TR 
rable, (Mrs.) the great heireſs, the SpeQater $ fellow 
traveller, N. 132. 

Ariftotle, his account of the 20 N. 166. 

Ariſtus and Aſpaſia, an happy couple, N 130+ 

Artiſt, wherein he has the advantage of an lace, Mt 166. 
Aﬀociaion of bonelt | men propoled by the — N. 

I2 | 
Author: in what manner one author is a mole to another, 


N. 124. Wherein an author has the advantage of an 
| artiſt, 166. The care an author oughtto take of what he 
E | _ writes, 46. A ſtory of an * author, Ws: 


Be his ſuceeh wit the ladies, and the res- 
fon for it, N. 156. 


5 ears 


Bodily exerciſes, of antient 


CES4R, ( Julius) his 


Children in + the e, a ballad, wherein tobe commend- 


INDE Xx. 


| Bac -Gorkn, the Spectator s method for the i improve- 


ment of it, N. 141. 


Beauties, v:hether male or female, very untractable, N. 87. 


1 144. 
2 
Board wages the ll 


— gels, ib. 


of it, N. 88. 
N. 161. 


encouragement, 
Books 1 124. The lega- 


uſes, 166. 
13 — 8 


Burnet, ß. 
conſidered, N. 143- 


toanill reader, N. 147. 


1 
to be derived, N. 147. 


Cant, from whence Wi 


Cre: what ought to be a man's chief carc, N. 122. 
r= Faber, bis dcfinition of beauty, 4 


Caſſius, the proof he gave of bis temper in his childhood, 


N. 157. 


. who, and their falls expaled, N. x67. | 
 Cenfure, a tur, by whom paid to the public, and for what, | 


N. 101. 


of honour in women, N. 99. 7 
of temper, how tobe obtained and prefered, . 


3 ntfs. taken in the education of the 
4 70% childeen, N 167. 


— — 106. 1 
* N 


1 


Common; prayer: ſome conſiderations on the reading of [| 
1 _ by N. 147. The excellency of it, ib. 3 
— zon, the exerciſe of it would ted to leſſen the ca 8 


mities of life, N. 169. 


Compliments in ordinary dicourle cenſure . 103. Ex- I Z 


— monk in the 14th "ag ut 


of com 155. 


kis face like that of an eagle, N. 86. | 


his education of a daughter | 


ö 


1 E x. 
Contemment, the utmoſt good we can bope for in this life, 
„ 
Converſation uſually ſtuffed with too many compliments, | 


N. 103. What Sd to be underſtood by the word 
converſation, 143. 


Cottilus, his great equanimity, N. 143. 


n he is ſomething of an humouriſt,  - 
106. His choice of a chaplain, ib. His management of 
his family, 107. His account of his anceſtors, 109. Is 
n in his houſe exorciſed by hie 
chaplain, 110. A great benefactor to his church in Wor- 
 cefterſpire, 112. in which he ſuffers no one to ſleep but 
N , tb. 7 erm the Spectator an account of his 
— and character of his widow, 113. 118. rg" 
trophics of his ſeveral exploits in the country, 115. A 
great fox-hunter, 116. An inſtance of his good-nature, 
i6. His averſion to confidents, 118. The manner of his 
reception at the aſlizes, 122. where he whiſpers the 
judge in the car, ib. His adventure when a ſchool- 


, 


125. A man for the landed intereſt, 126. His adven- 


85 ture with ſome giplics, 130. Rarcly ſports near his own 


_ frat, 131. 


| Country, the charms of it, N. 118. ry gentleman - 
and his wife, neighbours to Sir Roger, ther different 


tempers deſcribed, 128. Country Sunday, the uſe of it, 
112. Country wake deſcribed, 161. : 


5 Courage reaceamendss man to the female ſex, more than 


auy other quality, N. 99. One of the chief topics in 
books of chivalry, ib. Falſe courage, ib. Mechanic cou- 
rage, What, 152. | 
- Conley, his magnanimity, N. 114- 
© Coxcombs, generally the womens favourites, N. 128. 
D. 


yEATH, the conteniplation-of it bende a delight, 
mix'd with terror and ſorrow, N. 133. Intended 
| for our rei, i e 
improving paſſages in hiſtory, 
Debt: the ill ſtate of ſuch as run in debt, N. 82. 
Decency, nearly related to virtue, N. 104. . 
* 3 
Devotion, the great advantage 1 The n- 
tural relief in our affliciom, 16 3. IP 
Die 


i NID E X. 
Dick Craftin challengeth Tam Tulip, N. 9 f. | 
Diſappointments in love, the moſt difficult to he conquer- 
cd of any other, N. 163, 
Diſſenters, their canting way of reading, N. 147. | 
Diſſimulation, the perpetual inconvenience of it, N. 103. 
Duelling, a diſcourſe ”_— it, N. 48. Pharamond „% 
dict againſt it, 97. 
Duration, the idea of it; how obtained, according to Mr. | 
Locke, N. 94. Different beings may entertain different 
e 

E. 


DUCATION: an in method obſerved in the educa 
ing our youth, N. 157. 3 
Eminent men, the tax paid by them to the public, N. 101. 
Engliſhmen, the peculiar bleſſing of being born one, N. 
Tos. The Speator's ſpeculations upon the Engli/h 
tongue, ib. Engliſh not naturally talkative, ib. and 148. 
The Englifh tongue much —— 165. 

5 Epaminondes, his honourable death, N. 133. 7 
Ephraim, the Quaker, the Spectatar's fellow-traveller, | in 
a ſtage- ooach, N. 132. His reproof to a recruiting of- 

_ ficer, in the ſame coach, ib. and advice to him at their 


parting, ib. 


| Equanimity; without it we can have no true taſte of life, 


N. 143. 

Equeſtrian order of ladies, N. 104. Its origin, zb. ; 
Errors and prepoſſeſſions difficult to be avoided, N. 1 13 
Eternity, a. ct of it, N. 15 1 
Eucrate, . with Pharamond, N. 84 * 

a 2 her character, N. 144. 8 
Eudęſia, her character, N. 144. = 
 Eudoxus and Leontine, their friendſhip, , and 3 off 
their children, N. 122. 5 
Exerciſe; the great benefit and neceſſity een 
5 N. wp = 


\ALSHOOD ina man,arecommendation to the fair . 
2 ſex, N. 186. 7 
PFoamilies: che ill meaſures taken by great nie in the 1 
_ © education of their younger ſons, N. 1098. + 
Fan, the exerciſe of it, N. 10 N. 102. 

Faſhion : men of fen, who, 151. 


| Fauftin 


I Grandmother: Sir Roger de Coverley's great great great 


Fauſtina the empreſs, her notions of a pretty gentleman, 
Female virtues, which the moſt ſhining, N. 81. 


Flutter of the fan, the variety of motions in it, N. 102. 10 
——: Cp, 


Good breeding, the great revolution that bur happened in > 


Good-humour, the neceſſity of it, N. 100. — 
Good nature more agrecable in converſation than wit, LC. 


Great men, the tax paid by them to the public, N. 101. 


| Hetzer people generally fantaſtical, N. 144+ £ 
Harry Terſeti and his lady, their way of living, N. 100. 


Hate: why a man "ought not to hate even I 
= 


; | Heathen philolopher, N. 150. 


IN D E X. 
N. 128: 
Flavia, her mother's rival, N. 91. 


* the ſupport of — N. 107. 


F AMING, the folly Fa. N. 93. | j 
Glory, the love of it, - 139. In what the per- 4 
| fection of it conſiſts, ib. 
Genius, what properly a great one, N. 160. | 2 
oy y of England, — — in debt, N. 82. | 
hy of a jeſt ſetiled, N. 138. | 

lers in church reproved, +, = 
. an adventure between Sir Roger, the e, 
* ſome gipſies, N. 130. | 


Glaphyra, her ſtory, out of Joſephus, N. 110. 
that article, N. 119. 


oo The neceſſity of it, ib. nn. 


grandmother's receipt for an haſty-pudding and a white- 
pot, N. 19. 


Not truly known till ſome pee ar Role nas ib. 
H. | 


The Spectator's liſt of ome handſom ladies, ib. 


Head-dreſs, the moſt variable thing i in nature, N. 98. er- 
_ travagantly ws re the 44th century, ib. With \ what 
ſucceis attacked by a monk of that age, ib. | 


| Kirs and elder brothers frequently ſpoiled in thei educe- 
70 U. . Hiſtorian 


IN D E X. 
Hiſtorian in converſation, who, N. 1 wy | 
Honeycomb (Will) his knowledge of mankind, N. 105. his 
letter to the Spectator, 131. his notion of 2 man of 
wit, 155. his boaſts, ib. his artifice, 156. | 
Honour, wherein commendable, N. 99. "ind when to be 
. exploded, . 
Hunting, the uſe of it, N. _ 


TCHNEUMON, e of crocodile eggs, 

N. 126. 

Idols: coffee-houſe idols, N. 87. 
Immortality of the ſoul, arguments in proof of it, N. 177. 
 Imnpertinents, ſeveral forts TI deſcribed, N. 148. and 

168. | 
Indigo, the merchant, A man of prodigious intelligence, 
3 136. | | 

Indiſpoſition; a man under any, whether real or imagina- 
ry, ought not to be admitted into * N. 143. 
Indolence, what, N. too. a 
nſtinct, the power of it in brutes, N. 120. 
Irvellution, from whence ariſing, N. 151. 
rur's fear of poverty, and _ of i it, N. 114. 


RN ET (Dr. ) his — of the country wakes, 
N. 161. 


Knowledge, the purſuits of i it Jong, but not tedious, N. be. 
I be only means to extend life * di- 
e ib. a ; 


ABOUR; ' bodily labour eftwo kinds, N. 115. TY 
Laertes, his character in diſtinction from that of J. 
„, N. 114. | 
Lancaſhire witches, a N b N. 141. 
Language, the Engliſp, much adulterated during the war, 
*N. 165. 


Teontine od Eudoxus, their great frendlhip and advan- 


tages, N. 123. 


| Letters to the Spectator; from Roſalind, ry» 
| to be admitted into the ugly club, N. 87; from T. 7. 


Mo ares reli on the corruption of ſervants, 88 ; 
from Sam Ty "By ; from Leonora, reminding 


g of the idols in coffee-houles, ibid. from 


r 
a : | 
* . — 1 


« k D i i 


the Spectator of the catalogue, 92. from B. D. con- 


cerning real ſorrow, 95. from Annabella, recommend- 


ing the Biſhop of Cambray's education of a daughter, ib. 
from Tom Trufty, a ſervant, containing an account of 
his life and ſervices, 96. from the maſter of the fan ex- 


erciſe, 102. from againſt the jms of 
ladies, 104. from Will Wimble to Sir Roger de Coverley, 


with a jack, 108. To the Spectator from — com- 


plaining of the new petticoat, 127. from a lawier on 


the circuit, with an account of the progreſs of the faſhi- 
ons in the country, 129. from Will Honeycomb, 131. 
from George Truſty, thanking. the Spectator for the 


benefit he has received from his works, 134. from 
illiam Wiſeacre, who deſires his daughter may learn 


the exerciſe of the fan, ib. from a profels'd liar, 136. 
from Ralph Valet, the faithful ſervant of a perverſe 
maſter, 139. from Patience Giddy, the next thing to a 
lady's woman, ib. from Lydia Nove!, complaining of 
ber lover's conduct, 140. from N. D. concerning the 


corrupt taſte of the age, and the reaſons of it, ib. from 
Betty Santer about a wager, ib. from Parthenope, who 


is angry with the Spectator for meddling with the ladies 


petticoats, ib. from ——upon drinking, 16. from Ra- : 


chel Baſto concerning female gameſters, i5. from Par- 


the nia, ib. from —— concerning a reflexion on a co- 


medy called The Lancaſhire witches, 141. from Audro- 


mache, complaining of the falle notion of gallantry in 
love, with ſome letters from her husband to her, 142. 


from concerning wagerers, 145. from ——com- 
plaining of impertinents in coffee-houſes, 20. from 
complaining of an old batchelor, ib. from concern- 

ing the ſkirts in mens coats, ib. from —— on the read- 

5 ing the common prayer, 147. from the Spectator to a 
5 dancing out- Iaw, 148. from the fame to a dumb viſi- 
dn 


to the Spectator from Sylvia a widow, deſiring 


his advice in the choice of a husband, 149. the Specla- 
tor's anfwer, ib. to the Spectator from Simon Honey- 


comb, giving an account of his modeſty, impudence, 


and marriage, 154. from an idol that keeps a coffee- 
| houſe, 155. from a beautiful milliner, complaining of 
her cuſtomers, ib. from with a reproof to the Spec- 
tator, 158. from concerning the ladies viſitants, ib. 


from 


IN D Z X. 

from complaining of the behaviour ef perſons in 
church, ib. from a woman's man, ib. from —— with. 
5 a deſcription of a country-wake, 161. from Leonora, 

who had juſt loſt her lover, 163. from a young officer 
to his father, 165. To the Spectator from a caſtle- 
_ builder, 167. from concerning the tyranny of 
3 168. from T. S. « chool-boy at ich- 
mond 3 —— from 
 Haae Hedgeditch 4 potcher, ib. 
Louis of * of Muſcory, N 


139. 
Lye given, 6 great violation of the polnt of honour, N. 
1037 1 
Life: in what manner our lives are ſpent, according to 
Seneca, N. 93. Life is not real but when chearful, 143. 
in what manner to be regulated, i. pe wing 
night enjoyment of it, i⸗ . a furvey of n in 8 v 159. 
3 pallom never well cured, N. 118. Natural love 
— nn in reaſonable creatures, 120. 
the gallantry of it on 2 very in foot, 142. * 


9 149. 


op M. 

Et MCB, che innen in this ply rindi 
1H | cated, N. Res | 

Z 2 a cuſtom among them, N. 85. 

5 the birds have only voices, N. 128. 
— Jr's temper, N. 162. 
Mer ereeg (Fob Duke Duke of ) took the French lines with- 

out blood-ſhed, N. 1 


= daring i, aro Veen or happy condition N. 


Maſe, « one, a prince in his * 4 N. 107. A 

Nera, her charaQer, N. RR 
Mirzah, the viſions of, N. 159. 

Mode : a 


Mourning : ——— 
e 


— tots. at. 3 
. 


; Paſſions of the fan, a treatiſe for the uſe of the author's 


* 


INDEX. 


N. 
| GRANILLA, 2 lad forced to patch en 
N. the wrong ſide, N. por 8 


Nutmeg of delight, one of the P erfian emperor” s titles, | 
N. 160. 
©. | 


Oe the only 4. againſt reproach | 
101 


Oeconomy, wherein compared to pood-breeding, M. 114: 7 
Omniamanic, her character, N. 144. 


Aue Ege 3 N. 137. i 
Parties: an inſtance of the malice of parties, N. 125. 
The diſmal effects of a furious party - ſpirit, ib. it cor- 
rupts both our morals and judgment, 76. and reigns 
more in the country than town, 126. Party patches 
81. Party ſeribblers reproved, N. 125. 


ſcholars, N. 102. | | 
| Vedants, who fo to be reputed, N. 105. The del rea 
the moſt ſ 


Piericiet, += — IWR N. 81. 4 


Perſians, their inſtitution of their youth, N. 99. 

Petticoat, a complaint againſt the hoop-petticoat, N. 127 
ſeveral conjectures upon it, ib. compared to an Egypti- : 
an temple, ib. 

Pharamond, fore account of him and his favourite, N. 

84. His edit ducls, 97. 

Pheocion, his behaviour at his death, N. 133. 

a in ſome degree maſter of that. 

86. ; 


8 — conteſted among women of an | 


* inferior rank than ladies of quality, N. 119. 


Plato, his notion of the ſoul, N. 90. wherein, according 
to him and his followers, the puniſhment of 2 volupru- 
+ ous man conſiſts, 15. 


Pleaſure, when our chief TY diappoints itſelf, N. I 51. 


The deceitfulneſs of Re, ib. 
Pontignan, —— his adventure with two women, 


N. 90. 


po- 


We” 


INDEX. 


Poſterit „its privilege, N. 101. 
Poverty, the inconveniencies and mortifications i - 
tending it, N. 150. 
Prejudice, the prevalency of it, N. 101. 
Procraſtination, from whence proceeding, N. 151. 
Providence, demonſtrative arguments for it, N. 120. 


Puniſhments i in ſchools INE" N. 157.7 


RN. 
) EASON, not to be found in brutes, N. $3, -- ---- 
Riding, a healthy exerciſe, N. 115. 5 
Rival mother, the firſt part of her hiſtory, N. g1. 
Roman and Sabine ladies, their * recommended to 
the Britiſh, N. 81. 


- Ryalinda, a famous whig * her misfortune, N. 82. 


TM | 
\CHOOL-MASTER, the ignorance and e f 
ing of the generality of them, N. 157. 168. 

Scipio, his judgment of Marius when a boy, N. 15 7. 
Sentry, his account of a ſoldier's life, N. 152. £ 
Servants, the general corruption of their manners, N. 88. 

aſſume their maſters title, ib. ſome good amon = 

many bad ones, 96. influenced by the example 

ſuperiors, ib. and 107. The great merit of ſome — | 
in all ages, 107. The hard conditions of many n 

„ | 
; Shakeſpear, wherein inimitable, N; 141. 3 
Sincerity, the great want of it in converſation, N. 1053. |. 
Sloven, a character affected by ſome, and for what weaken, | | 
N. 156. the folly and antiquity of it, ib. 

Mnuff-box, the exerciſe of it, where taugbt, N. 1 38. 

Socrates, his behaviour at his execution, 1 33. his 
ſpeech to his judges, 146. L 
Soldiers, when men of ſenſe, of an agreeable comverlaion "= 
VN. 152. 8 | 
23 the outward fi gns of it. very fallacious, N. 95. * 

Soul, the immortality of it evidenced from ley eral **. 1 
ne 15 
5 Spectator, his inquiſitive temper, N. 8 5. bis account f 

| himſelf and his works to be written 300 years hence, 
101, * ou . ib. he nen Sir Roger 


ae 


5 "1 ND EX. J's 
de Coverley into the country, 106. his exerciſe when 


young, 115. he goes with Sir Koger a hunting, 116, 
and to the aſſizes, 122. his adventure with a crew of 


gipſies, 130. The ſeveral opinions of him in the coun- 


try, 131. his return to London, and feHow-travellers in 


the ſtage-coach, 132. his ſoliloquy upon the ſudden and 
unexpected death of a friend, 133. 


Spirits, the appearance of them not Fabulous, N. 110. 
 Squeezing the hand, by whom firſt uſed in making love, 


N. 119. 


Story-tllers Ex ridiculous Punctuality, N. 1 38. 


. 


P45 8 TE (ent) of the ape, to what aar, 


160 
Tears not always the ſign of true ſorrow, N. +] 
Theodofrus and Conſtantia, their adventures, N. 164. 
Time, our ill uſe of it, N. 93. The — s dirdtion 
how to ſpend it, ib. 
Tom Touchy, a quarrelſom fellow, N. 122. 
Tem Tulip, challenged by Dick Craſtin, N. 91. fles into 


the country, ib. 


l 888 (Jack) ſtrangely good-naured, N. 82. 


3 


| 1 Ido. 


not to be admitted into company, but on conditions, 


443. 
Vapours i in women, to what to be aſcribed, N. 115. 


 Varillas, his chearfulneſs and good-humour makes bim . 


generally acceptable, N. 100. 
Virgil, his beautiful allegories founded on the Platonic 
philoſophy, N. go. 


j Virtue, the exerciſe of it recommended, N. 93. its influ- 


ence, ib. its near relation to decency, rog. 


Volumes; the advantage an author receives of publiſhing 


his works in volumes rather than in ſingle * N. 
„5 


| dial, un ges compoſe of fu, 143. 


WAG ER- 


1 N D EF X. 


. 
7AGERING difputa ants expoſed, N. 148. 
White (Mel!) a 8 witch, N. 117. d 
Widow, (the) her manner of captivating Sir Roger de Co- 
verley, N. 113. her behaviour at the trial of her cauſe, 
ib. her artifices and beauty, 76. too deſperate a ſcholar 
for a country gentleman, 56. her reception of Sir Ro- 
. &*rs ib. whom ſhe hel ped to ſome tanſy in the eye of 
All the country, ib. the bas been the of ſeveral 
foxes, 115. Sir Rogers opinion of her that ſhe either 

s to marty, or The does not, 118. 
William and Beth, a ſhort account of their amours, N. 

-118, 3 

Wimble, (wary his letter to Sir Rege- oe Coverley, N. 
108. his character, ib. his converſation with the Spec- 
tator, ib. a man of ceremony. y, 119. thinks the Specta- 
tor a fanatic, 126. and fears he has killed a man, 131. 
Wine, not proper to be ine one that can 
ſwallow, N. 140. 


. Women, the Ea 88 all other nations in beauty, 


N. 81. Signs of their improvement under the Specta- 
tar's hand, 92. The ger png wn of a woman, 
what, 95. and 104. their pains in all ages to adorn the 
© outſide of their heads, 98. more gay in their nature 
than men, 128. . RE ny Gr 154. 
their ambition, 156. | 
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